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PEEPACE 


"U ith the object of drxwiog the attention of acholan to 
the compamtwely uncultiTfcted field of Bengidi Literature^ 
I have m the present vnlume embodied the resnlte of eome 
of my researchei into it Tbeee inveBtigationa ivere first 
undertaken in 1012 1013 chiefly for the purpose of my 
eeeay for the Griffith MemonaJ Pnie for Original Hesearoh 
for 191 6 and ivere sobeequently worked up in o a thesis for 
Premchand Royeband Heeearcb Studentship for which it 
was approved m 1018 

In selecting the nmefeenth century for treatment out 
of all other periods I am actuated hr Beveral considerations 
In the fint plaoe, the nineteenth century poewases a peoohar 
interest for ui It is the period of Bribsh influence on 
Indian thought and ooe which witnessed a new awakening 
and the growth and buddiog up of modem Bengal and 
modem Bengah Literature The importance of this ponod 
in all its aejiecta political social religious as well as 
literar} can never be exaggerated It is to be regretted 
however that we possesa no adequate and connected infor 
mation about the penod and the bterature in which indeed 
the (nvilisation of modem Bengal can be traced aud 
without which that dvilimtion cannot be fully understood 
I have not heard of any scholar who has yet made the 
nineteenth centurj literature bis special study and wntteu 
any special account of it The earliest attempts at wnting 
a connected account of Beogab liiterature — the Bengali 
discourae of Rajuarayan Basn and the little pamphlet of 
Qaoga Cbaran Sarkar — were meant chiefly as popular 
lectures rather than any comprehensive and synthetic study 
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of tiic ‘'Ubjcol Puntltt luot. umi 

sulemblo niul un\U is I ir {oo I'f'tfli) lUul tn<j 

OitliodoN to scup .m u ( luul » iitunl ni f iiuiit , un»l 
Ins tiCAlmont of the mmtftntii ((*ntiii\, uillt ulu' li tli- 
Piuulil ‘'Coins to pO'^css hut tittle s\ni)'ith\, is ''U't 

hnst\ ^Irih.iinatiop'nUnn\ ll.inpri-'nl Shn In'* fnnttnt 
jcsoaicho-' in the iiclil of laiK Uen^.vli IntM-i-ttu' n vtU- 
kiioun, hnt it is to he k Miettnt ih it the li inic-l * ''hf>Iir 
thcl not iliroct In*- uuo-ti'j.itmn t*> c oinp u iti\i 1 \ 1111*^^1*111 
penotls e\co)it hi ii.n of onntiitnitiii^ .1 * iiL^jc*-ti\* siiriti 
of the nniotconlh ccnlui \ litcnituH* in tin* (>l*l *•* rn - of th* 
]in')iffntJiirti(iii It w iicciWcss t«> mintnm otlnr vnttw'ijin nt 
works like lliosc of I’.ulin.in ihh i ( IliKs il, Muh* inlrv N illi 
Bliattacliai tec, K.iikis Cl\,iti(h‘a {thn-sp, Konif-'h ('iiitnlr* 
Diitt aiul oUiois, loi lovo.iichcs m the lieM m it ln.,t 
aeeuimilation of iii.iteuah Imc nrr(v*.uili in nli i:n.it 
stiides 111 the tliiili 01 iiiili loai- v.lnch haii clap-pil since 
then publication TIic mo'-l recent tintnient of the 
subject vs to be found m Balm Dmesh Clniidri *=^011^ newU 
published Jfisloii/ 0/ Bmqnh Lih'nifm, , hut it iniist Ik* 
admitted that the Icaincd author’s .iccount of the nineteenth 
ceiitun, winch is dealt mth onli pnlmlli .mtl uhich 
possibli did not eoine iiithin the scojip of his hicnl loclurc', 
IS tacked on as a soit ol ajtpemhx to liis mmc lalnahlc 


work on the earhev periods and, based as it is due 111 on the 
doubtful aiiUiont} of Rci J Lon-V. Culalog,,,] ,t ,s 
itself a haidh satistactou studi of the s, bools and loaders 
of this impoitant era of Bengali Lilcratnie U is i-cmaik- 
able indeed that lecent iiuestigations and lescarehcs m this 
M aie diiected more tonaids ancient Bengali Litomtiue 
than towaids its move modem phases This appaient iiant 
0 mteiest in a vei^ notewortliA peiiod must not, honciei, 
lead one to imdeiiate its importance It is tuic that llie 
period of Emopean waters ui Bengali is not veil accoptablo 
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to a mere htemry taster bat even m this seenungly doUeat 
period of our hterarv histor} there is mribb more than is 
ever dreamt of in the pbiloeopby of the eirv generaliier 
Tfho hnmee over it to pastures more agreeable It is the 
silent but strenuous efforts of the hosts of forgotten or 
half forgotten rmters both foreign and native^ of Ibis and 
later penodi that have built up the whole fabric upon 
whicb th^pre6ent*da> litemtnre is based but it has alirajs 
been the misfortane of the worlhv pioneer authors to bo 
kept m the baolground and looked upon as notable ouno- 
sitiea It IS time however when their records are fast 
vanishing and in a few vears will be irretrievably lost, 
that we must hasten to estimate their work and worth, 
reeonitmot thor history, and give them their respective 
share of caredit in the growth and progrees of the national 
mind 

Being thus without a competent guide id the field but 
convmced of the nnporttnce of the work I bare been 
obliged to chalk out ray own path The purpose and scope 
of tlie present volume will be rendered plainer bj a glance 
through the book itself than I could hope to moke it here 
except by way of anticipabng what will be found m the 
■'followitig chapters I may briefly add however that my 
object has been to give, from a bterary point of new but 
with a background of social and political bistorv, and 
from a direct reading of the literature itself an account 
of the important period in wbiob, mdeed the obscure origins 
of modem Bengali Interature is to be sought making it 
as full and as conveniently arranged as I could provide. 
The volume must not be regarded however, as a mere store- 
house of facts and although presented as an essay of 
literary and biographical criticism it may also be taken as 
an historical renew of the course of Bengali Literature 
from its decadence after Bhimt Chondras^s death to its 
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rcju\ciia(ion utulii tlio lint I'll nilltn itu imnutr, 

at least a coitjpict :uul Inuneal nirux *)f lli' nutlior'. nti-l 

•tvorks that donniul nit ontjon It uoiiMl)*' t-v. l->»^ m tli'' 

daj suroK to in^i^t upon tlu lu^tonenl int'tlxKl r.f pf 

htemturo but it bn^ uf ver b.>r n • \ ''Iniiatir-^IK an<l r**n- 
6ist-ontlv applied to the iine'^ti'^afion of tuodfm 
Literature 

I am indeed a\\are that “the bi^-toneal r'-f imaf*'*' Ini 
its penis and snares and nioie than oflui renilfr. in f trance 
freaks and tliat the di^co^erer of some fon^ottdi minor 
wnter is often under the temptation 1<> tnnt^mfi the \alue 
of bis disco% cr \ , yet m appljiu" the histoncal in. tlmd 
in htoraiy criticism I am folloniii" what i^ nideh necept- 
cd by all philosophical critic*- jLi*; indeed the best na} 
to attain that “disintorestcd obiectuit}” in rnticism 
winch Matthew Arnold so liighl} applauds and to nioul 
that "provincial spirit" winch lie ri<ilitl\ condemns It 
must not bo supposed, howcicr, that I have «:iibstilute<l 
bird^s eye views and swccpinp; ccncrali«ations for positno 
knowledge. The chain of historical sumniari can ntwer 
be forged without the linkv supplied In indn idiial facts 
Nor, on the othei hand, should it be ‘^njiposed that T lm\o 
a peculiar theory of my own or nn\ particulai 'jcIiooI to 
uphold Not a single sketch lias been discoloured iior 
the comprehensiou of the general dnit distorted bj mr 
own ideas Ou the othoi hand, each author lias been 
judged on his owm merits and in ordci to obtain a tmo 
histoncal peispectne, 1 have traated literatuie not as an 
isolated phenomenon but have taken care alwa\s to keep 
in view the relation of the literature to the social and 
political histoiy ot tlie time, foi Jiterarj tliought and 
j?outemporary events, as I have pointed out clsewdiere, are 
indeed the two inseparable aspects of history The task 
of such a lecoustruotiou is by no means eas^ and one can 
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never claim infallibilitj or flnaiitr in a matter like this 
To make a proper estimate of modern literatare u indeed 
one of the moat difflcnlt tasks of literar} cnticitm An 
old country and its old htomtim) it a study } but a nerr 
eoantry and its neur literature is a problem It is bard 
to realise the past but it is harder to read the present. 
All that this work can lav claim to is that a systematio 
thoaj>h tentative attempt is mode to stndv a pro^ esnve 
literature dann;* a most notervorthy period in all its 
remarkable phases reflecting the thought and culture of 
the specified conntry and age 

Bat the follorving pages form only the first volnmeof 
my projected history of the 19ih century literature It 
deals with a very small part of the subject and with a 
seemingly barren and oninteresting ponod between 1800 
and 1625 Thu is coucenied in the main with the well 
meaning bat tcarcelv htemnr activity of the European 
wnten chiefly misstoniLnes and tlieir colleagues in the 
domain of Bengal prose as well as with the strong counter 
current of Dative energy which found its vent id a body 
of indigenous poems and tongs, standing as they do in 
direct contrast to the work of the Enropeans, The Intro- 
dnctoiy Retrospect ii a bnef preliminary recapitulation 
of the facts and circumstaoces which led to the beginnings 
of the modern age and modern literature It should bo 
taken as an introduction not only to the present volume 
hut also to the volumes which will follow To many, 
minutely conversant with the history of this period the 
account would teem to be inadequate while to others, 
mterestod directly in the literature itself it would seem 
disproportionately long and dry It is extremely difficult, 
indeed, to hit happily upon the golden mean between 
brevity and probxlty yet the necessity of such a retros- 
p*ct must be admitted. It was not within my proTince 
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to give inoic tlmn a nioic lapid Hko(cli of <lic history of 
the penod in all its vaued aspects but otil) with lofcrcnco 

to its healings upon litointnie, although lohiines ma) he 
and have been w-iitten on their difTicult and \ast subject 
1 have not hesitated to di aw ^e^ eonsidorabh upon what 
has already been w-iitten on it and indeed I lm\c draw n 
so considei-ably that it is not possible to atKnowlc<lgc 
my .indebtedness in all cases except b) uaj of a general 
reference m the bibliogiaphj The recognised historiami 
of this penod of Indian Histoi}, I may be permitted to 
add, have divergent methods and MCW-points Auber is 
complacent, Mill querulous, 'Ihorntou vindictive, Gimlnni 
Hosain exuberant, Macaulay sweeping and Romesh Dutt 
vehement , but the steadily' accumulating mass of 
materials, in the shape of lepoits, pamphlets, bluebookw, 
state-papers and other documents would give to a patient 
scholar enough material for a thorough, sober, and I must 
add, imperatively necessary reconstruction of this period. 
The account of the European w liters, which follow this 
introductory sketch, is made as full and accurate as 
materials at my disposal would allow, for never has full 
justice been done to these w'oitliy pioneers who have been 
allowed to pass silently into oblivion Tlie aveiage leader 
knows no other names than those of Caiey and IMarshman 
but the interesting gioup ol wiiteis, gie.it and small, 
who surrounded or pieceded these great names and added 
their little mite to the cause, .are also woithy of gi-ateful 
remembrance They aie, theietoie, piesented heie as 
reputable and fanly interesting persons and not as un- 
presentable progenitois always to be kept m the back- 
ground The eaily missionaiy movements lu Bengal ai« 
studied for the fiist time fiom oiigiual soui'ces with 
refeienoe to their bearing on Bengali language and hteia- 
tuie and some pains aie taken to trace the lathei obscure 
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»nd Bfglected hiriorj of the eurlj Homxn Catbollo mu 
noni lo Beogal and Iheir connexiOD xv^th Beti^h The 
eecoaDt of the KtbixraUe and other indigenous wnten 
eould Dot he made as full and well arranged an X had 
desired for the materials aod meant of study are cx 
tremelj scanty and UDfatisfactorv 1 am atill engaged 
upon this mveftigation and am collecting matenali for 
fuller treatment in the mean time what is presented here 
must be taken as merely tentative 

The Urge number of quolatious from vnnoui worka 
scattered throughout the volume, no doubt awells it to an 
suormoua length but I could not always control the length 
of these ilInstratiTe extracts for each qitotaUon in order 
to be lUostratiTe, mast be presented as complete in itself 
Scraps and fmgments and strax paisagea are not always 
helpful In the next place the comparative icaieity 
of the books from wbioh such poinges are taken 
will, it IS hoped, be an ample apology for their length 
and frequency TVhen the biilorv will come down 
to more recent times the quotations will naturally become 
fewer for one may then depend on the reader ■ means 
of acquaintance with the literature of bis time In these 
quotations I hare carefully preferred the ipelimg and 
punctuation of the original texts with which in ell cases 
I have minutely compared end venfied them It wiU be 
also noticed that I have refrained from giving any tmnsla 
tion of these Bengali extracts for the simple reason that 
no translation conld have adequately conveyed the spirit 
of the onginal end that the real importance of these 
Tvnteis lie not to much m their matter as m their form 
and method of expression which mere translation can never 
^produce* 

As to chronology and classification, it is better to maka 
a prelimmarv remark Controlbng dates and tumes 
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altljough neccssar}' find 11*50^11 if kepi uitliin boiindi, are 
intended merely ns artiliccs of cHssilicsition, for a biller 
understanding of the general drift Tlicre can bo no 
liaid-and-fast limits as encompassing an epoeb, and history 
must unfold itself williout an> jircconceiicd notion of 
artificial dates and ems It is for tins reason that in the 
present volume, the actn it) of the ICuropcan riters ban 
been traced for a certain unit) of ticatment down to the 
fifties, although after 1825 tlioir innuence was on the 
wane, and other movements w'oro becoming prominent. 
On the other hand, I have thought it simpler to defer an 
enquiry into the first glimmerings of the struggle between 
Anglicism and Orientalism and the bistor) of English 
education in its bearing on Bengali literature as well ns 
the account of the rise of the Reforming Young Bengal 
under the leadership of David Haro, Derozio and others 
to the beginning of a separate \olume, instead of dealing 
with them piecemeal at the end of the present ossa) 
Some of the works of Rijii Ram Mohan Ru) and bis 
Colleagues belong chronologically to this period, but from 
the standpoint of literary history, the) embody a subsidiary 
movement which comes into relief a little later, and are, 
therefoie, deliberately reserved for later treatment 'NYitli- 
out therefore disturbing in the least the true historical 
perspective, I have never attempted to force an account of 
any movement, literary or otherwise, into strict chronolo- 
gical shackles, but I have sometimes boldly looked forward 
while at others paused for a profitable retrospect, nlwaje 
bearing in mind that the natural course of events seldom 
takes as smooth and orderly development as we may desire. 
With regaid to transliteration of Bengali words, I have 
generally followed, with the exceptions noted below, the 
iuternational method agreed upon by Orientalists for 
Sanscrit In some cases where the name of a place or a 
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pOMin bxs got a ftaodanttcd epelling (u in ChiDnimh, 
Howrah, and Rardvran), I bare thooght il fit to retain it 
bat in al) other case** the tranalitention ja done in the 
mode indicated with the onl} exception of nnng cka for 5 
The words are however, alwa)** rendered not phonetically, 
bnt according to tJie recognised spelling although mdeet 
poarfhle divergence exists between the hiiloncal spelling 
and the actoal pronunciation of Bengali words. I have 
therefore always rendered ^ by ya whether occnnng singly 
or in componnd letter *1 by tw diatiognishing them retpec- 
hvely, although they are not so distinguished in pronan 
ciabon from « (ja) and ^ (wa) Similarly the three 
consonants % ^ and ^ arc distinguished bv different signs 
(6, tj and s) aithongh iher not often thus discrnninated in 
pronunciation The same remark apphes to compound 
letters I have rendered et in Sansent, ^ bv kaa a by /fia 
txid so forth Partly on accoont of this divergence between 
epelling and pronnnoiation which makes it mpoenble to 
apply Ssoscnbo transhtermtion in tofo to the cose of tbo 
IrriDg vernacular I bare been forced to make one or two 
important excepbuni I bave not distmgnisbed between 
u (ro) and ^ (ia) for this distinction is hardly recogiueed 
ID Bengali either in spelling or proDDoniation I bave 
therefore used indiscnniroately for them The final 
^ (o) presents some difficulty for very often it is passed 
over ra pnmunciaUon We write fbfjla^arpaiai) 

bat we read it as (Nll-darpan) In these cases, 

I bave generally dropped the (a) This on the whole is 
not a very satisfactory method but in the absence of a 
better one 1 have tentatively followed it here leaving the 
whole qnestion wbioli is indeed one of great practical 
importance to the oonsrdermbon of expert scholars 

In the task of collecting materials for the present 
rolome, I hart mst with oontiderablediffioalbes knowq 
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only to woilceis in the same field Milioupli not more 
than a centiiM lia'^ elap'^ccl, llie pnblieatioiw passed m ^ 
lenew have already become 'vci} sr-aicc and ha\e seldom 
been satisfaetoiily lepnnlcd , and in sc.nch of them, I bad 
t) lansaclv many bbiaiies, great and small, dtpailmcntal, 
public, and piivale, in Calcutta and outside, to n Inch I 
could get access I'^luch of these intcicsting pnblicalions 
of the eaily nineteenth cenlui) is unhapjnh lost , much, 
unless we hasten to the icseue, is fast ^anlshlng , nhilc 
much, again, is seatteicd all ovei the country finding its 
way ultimately among many hetciogenous collections, 
public and piivate No complete history can c\ci be 
hoped foi, till all these old publications and files, more or 
less complete, of old news-papers lia\e been disentombed 
There is not a single nev,s-papei office in Calcutta and 
Calcutta is a fair example of the countiy in this matter 
that possesses a complete file of its own issue not a single 
library, public oi pnvate, winch contains even the more 
important Bengali publications of tbe first half of the 
century However interesting and useful stray extracts 
or stray passages fiom these papeis oi publications maj'bo, 
it IS utterly impossible to wiite the history of this or any 
other period of the country's progicss, political, social, or 
literary, as fully as could be done if these and other 
things had been carefully preseiwed oi collected together 
But in view of the fact that even what is now extant ma} 
in the course of a few yeais be nietnevabl} lost, it is time 
that we must seriously think of constructing ii general view 
of the period out of the mateiials which still lemain to us. 

The wiitei of this thesis, houevei, has been successful 
in having access to most of the important publications he 
has dealt with For the piivilesre of leading and examining 
large number of books passed in lenew only n trifling 
peicentage of those mentioned was inaccessible to him 
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and it wa* neOGssary to wmmine many that proved to be 
unworth} of mention — I have to thank the authonbe* of 
many libranes in or near Calentta I had expected to 
find a good coUeotion of Bongah pnbhcationa preveired in 
the Serampore College Library but becidci a few relics 
of the yeneiable old Care}, vanona mitsionary trueta, 
a nice coHecbon of books pertaining to the history of the 
miBBionAiy movements in India and a few old files of the 
Friend India and other Chrutian papers I could dis- 
corer nothmg else of any interest Through the kind 
interest of a fnend who was rending m England at the 
bme when this book was in hand and who at my 
request tnneenbed books and detaili for bim, I bad access 
though not to the extent I had desired to the benefit of 
the 'collection in the Li bror} of the British Museum ftnd 
of the India Office, with regard to both of wbob I had 
also involnable help from Blomhardt s descnpbve Cata- 
logues Bat my chief indebtedness is to the Library of 
the Board of Examiners, late Fort ‘William College, from 
which all the Bengali pabheaboDB of that College bad 
been procured for me by the aulhonbes of the Imperial 
Library of Calcutta My thanks ore also doe in this 
connexion to the lata Mr W E Madge formerly Super 
mtendent of the Reading Room m this Library and to 
Mr Sorendranath Komar bis suoooeeor to the some office 
for then mterait in my work and for uniform courtesy and 
kindness ehown to me during the bme I studied there 
1 must also thank the authonbes of the BsAgTya Sshitya 
Panfat for penmtting me to make ample use of its fine 
collection of Bengah books and manusenpte My special 
thanks in thit respect are due to Babu Basantaranjan Ba}r 
keeper of those manusenpts for kindly giving me all 
facflibes for using them and also for placing at my dis- 
posal hiB expert knowledge m this matter He never 
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giudged to lendei me lielp whenevei I lequued it and 
also very kindly undeitook to compaie and verify the 
quotations cited flora these man iisciipts in the Appendix 
to this volume I should also take this opportunity of 
associating^ this insignificant woik with the honouied name 
of the late lamented Pnneipal Ramendiasundai Tribedi, 
who was, in more than a metaphoiical sense, the life and soul 
of the Ssliitya Pansat His leeent and untimely death is 
mourned all over Bengal and there is no need foi piolix 
panegyiics in the ease of one who is so widely known by 
his hfe and woik , but I cannot remain satisfied without 


giving voice to my sense of indebtedness and esteem for 
one to whom I am grateful in many ways and without 
expressing my peisoual legiet that I could not show him 


these pages, m which he took so much interest, in print, 
To the iipe and varied scholarship of klahamahopadhyay 
Haraprasad Sliastii, I am deeply indebted in diveis ways, 
foi I was always allowed to dmw liberally upon it , and 
his contagious enthusiasm foi Bengali language and liter- 
atuie has been a source of unfailing luspiiation to me 
Among othei friends and seholais who kindly helped me 


in various ways, my thanks are specially due to my fnend 
and colleague Professor Rameshebandia Mazumdar M A , 
Ph.D foi steady encomagement, for valuable suggestious 
and for proeunug me some lare books fiom the Libraiy of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society I may be allowed to note here 
that Dr Mazumdai fiist diew my attention to the only 
evtant copy m that Libia, y of Manoel de Assnmpcao's 
Orejiai Xcutte, Oi (AMeil, one of the eailiest punted books 
written by a Portuguese missionary To another ti lend 
aud colleague, Piofessoi Sunitnkumai Chattel, i MA 
r am indebted for help in various ways and specially 

g “ff a copy of Father Guerin’s edition of the work 

referred to above from Father Wauteis of Dhaimatalla 
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Choroh, and I moat thank Professor 'Narayanohandra 
Bmerjee llA of the University for n copy of QnpUi- 
ra^flodrfAflf which I conld not get hero and whioh he pro- 
cured for me very promptly from Benares ^ly fnend 
Baba Mohitlal Maznmdar very kindly and carefolly pre- 
pared an index to this volnme which for sbortneee of 
time could not be pnnted in this volume I must also 
acknowledge obligations to the Staff of the Calcutta Uni 
versity Press for prompt aasietance and unfailing ooorteay 
ID getting bliese pages in print in a remarkably short time 
To them and to all others who have helped me by lending 
books by giving facilities for research and in other ways, 
it 18 a pleoanre. to retnrn my hearhest thanks 

I cannot oonclnde without availing mvaelf here of the 
privilege of expressing my deep sense of obligatioD to 
8 ir Asntoeh hfnkhopadbyaya who has been at the helm of 
this Umvorsity for many years past and would he let ns 
hope, for many years to come It u not necessary to 
dwell upon his andonbted titles to our gratitude esteem 
and love, or upon the roll of his varied services, not yet 
closed m the cause of University education in Bengal 
for everv one connected with the Umversity or standing 
outside, IS well aware of bis long and unstinted devotion 
to the interests of the country and of the high sense of 
dnty which impels him to ecom delights and bve labon 
oos days not for nches or hononrs place or power nor even 
for such fame as grows on mortal soQ But I may be 
permitted to refer m this connexion to his bnlhant and 
fruitful efforts which have at last ohtaiued academic recog 
nition for the neglected vernacular languages and bter 
aturee of India and to acknowledge the magnificent in 
dneement, now made possible by him for the ementifio 
study of those languages and bteratnres It is his in 
spirahon which dispelled all my doubts about the necessity 
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of a uork Jike tins and it is his geueious eueouiagemeut 
wliitli lias made possible its publication 

I am full} a-uaie that this essay is not free fiom eriois 
and defect In a held where w'orkeis are few and en- 
coungement, until quite icoeutl}', very little, one has to 
work under consideiable difficulties and disadvantages 
and nothing would be moie welcome than sympathy and 
ro-o)iontion With the progioss of investigation in the 
held, iKw facts aic bound to come to light eveiy day, 
uid o\on of the facts that have all eady been known we 
tan nc^el jirotciui that he has taken them all into con- 
'-uh rat mil All suggestions for imjirovement and collection 
1 licroi 010 would he thankfully recened Theie aie a few 
oliMon- mwpnnt^. and mi'^takes wdnch, in spite of my best 
effort", the ncce"sit} of quick publication could not avoid 
and for wdiich 1 cia\e the indulgence of the geneious 
mdor The extcedingh shoit time within which the 
hook had to he lushed through the piess did not allow me 
in all ca^O" to \cnf\ the refeicnces gnen in the footnotes 
and in ‘■omc ci"C‘' t lie books, though casil} pioenitable at 
the time of willing thi^ os=a} , had now become difficult of 
uc."".ind foi thc^e T had to depend cntii el} upon the 
uoti - I had \ire\ion‘-l} made These shortcomings, how- 
' \t.r, 1' t me trn"t, are not niatenal In conclusion I can 
ont\ hop^ tint the N.dnnio contains enough to yistify its 
{I ibhi itnm Ml the pie-ent form 
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BENGALI LITEBATURE 

rs THE 

MNETECNTn CENTURY 


CnAPTER I 


Tb® litdotTUt) 
CftUtd modern " 


Dinsios OF Subject 

The literatara produced noce the permanence of the 
BntJih rule in Bengal which u often convcnientJy described 
08 modern hteratnre ha* a Obometer 
of it* own at once bnJlitnt, diTcrte 
and complex. To label it m a phrase 
II not onl> difflcnU but often mi*l«djDg for nerer wn* 
there a literature more mcmorablo for it* rapid development 
and tU copious ond >'er«atilo gift* It can to-day boaat 
of man} charnclenetic* and the central note ii lost in 
the extromo duersity of form* and tendencie* exhibited 
It 1* full of \Ttabty Norsatility and diligence cnbcal and 
cultured intensely peruonal and self regulated apparently 
defiant of all law* of etandard* of convention* yet a little 
reflection will show that in ipite of 
this diversity of styles and motive* 
this epocli bos a character which 
differentiates it from any other era of 
Bengab literature Can we imagine 
K^-ftyuilanUr Uil being pubbshed in the 
age of BidyUpati or yil-(larpaii} in that of BhErot-chandra? 


The chiracter of mo- 
d«Ri BourbU llUraturo 
eitenllallj dlSereot ]n 
it« form uid motiTO 
trom Its pre^Britiih 
fore-runaef 
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How different aie the piobloms of life and charnclcr w Inch 
Kabikankan pamls from those we see leflccled in llic pa"es 
of Rabindranath 1 AVlmt a new Morld i‘' that of !Miehacl, 
Hem, 01 Nabin beside that icicalcd to ns b} Bija}, 
Ksemananda, oi RSm-pi-asad I What wholh different 
types, ideas, and aims ' It ma}* not be ca^:} to indicate i\ hat 
these ehaiacteristic diffcicnccs aie, but (here can be no 


doubt that oui ago, although presenting, as it does, instances 
of a dozen different st 3 les, ceitainl}’ possesses its own 


Hence the noccasity 
of a separnto treatment 
m spite of luatoiic con 
tinuitj 


unmistakable zeifrfctsl in phiaseolog} 
and substance winch distinguishes it 
fiom all other ages What these 
charaeteiistic points of difference are 


we shall see clearly as we pioceed in our study of the 


literature itself , but at the outset it must be admitted that 


modern Bengali liteiatuie, as such, has surely a claim for 
tieatment peculiaily suited to itself 

But it would be a difficult pioblem m social dynamics 
to fix any thing like an exact date for 
The starting point this change m the tone of the litcia- 


ture 01 to tiace it back to its social 


causes Bioadly speaking, oui liteiature began, no doubt, 
with the peimanencc of the British lule and the spread of 
western ideas , but these events coi ei almost a centmy from 
1757 to 1857 The death of Bhaiat-cbaudi'a m 1760, onlj 
tbiee years aftei Plassey, in winch w'e reach a political and 


The dates nsnally and 
generally accepted are 
1760 and 185S, but 
both seem arbitrary 


social cause of the gieat change, is 
often taken as the tj^pieal date , but it 
might also be contended that the 
death of ISvai Gupta in 1858 maiks 


the end of the most effective note in the oldei cunent of 


liteiature and the beginning of the new era Yet both 


these dates, it is obvious, are puiel^'^ aibitrary points Eor 
the modern tone in literatuie ean hardly be detected in any 
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thing wntten after 1700 till almost half n centory 
elapses on tlfo other hand tho growth of thia new trend 
in hteratnro may bo detected uomo half a century earber 
than 1868 and Idvar Qnpta himself ib not wholly free 
from the new inflnence If nn appnmmate date is noces- 
sary it is to be found somowhero in the firat qoarter of the 
10th century and the year 1800 ib nsnally and may be 
roughly taken to be the starting 
No 01^ ditacafi to point. But it must bo bome in mind 

tUodj btit 1800 AJ) ^ 

maj to tsirvn u tho that sooh appronmation of a date is 
tpproxiini,to ono. . ^ i . 

mtendod^ moro or Jess merely to 

facilitate olasmBcation Some misguided ontio hts been 
mdneed to baptise this era of literatare as tho Victorian 
age Such a nomenclatore la not only mistaken bat also 
miileading for as pat by a well known onbo of tho 
present day neither roigna nor years nor centnnee nor 
any arbitrary measure of tune lo the grndaal evolntion of 
tbonght can bo exactly appbed or have any formative 
inflnence A period of to many years having some well 
known name by which it oan be labelled la a mere ortiflce 
of clasiiflcation ’ ^ Sabject to this caution however we 
may safely take 18(X) to be tho starting point in the new 
era of Bengah Uteratnre 

Bat the historian of literature cannot, however 
overlook the long desd>«ea£on for 
Tet wt sre to cm 3 to years whiob preceded the 

most •mtfoi period year 1800 for although m this 
penod we h»ve soanly literetme yet 
1B58, t1c± work ot another kind was bemc- 

Inaotraulpeodnotioci, ii ^ 

jet iu fornutire itogn accomplished in these apparently 
barren years Prom the battle of 
Plassey to the beginning of the 10th 


IVedeile Harrison, in £arlv Vvdorian iMmiun p. X. 
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century, mighty levolntions weic occuinig not onh in 
the political and the social but aEo in Iho lilcian lii'^ton 
of Bengal In an histoiical stud} of litciatuic, the fai- 
leachiug significance of these >cai- cannot ‘■urcU be 
ignoied. On the other hand, altlioncrh the firA half of 
the 19th centiny till 1858 is coniparatnch baiicn fioin 
a strictly literary point of view, 3 ct tins na'- the foiinatuc 
period of modern htcratuie, and the caily do\o(cd labouis 
of the various philauthiopic Euiopeans and Indian^, 
whose memoiy is still cheushed b} grateful Bcngalic, 
had sown the seeds uhich, when the tunc came, 
broke into the iich and lor eh aftci-firowth'; of modem 
times 

We, theiefore, piopose, taking 1800 A D to be loiighh 

the yeai of commencement, to discus® 

Dmsiou into ponods decide, filst of all, by uav of 

(i) Introductory Rc ‘ 

trospect, 1760 1800 intioduction, the question of ongiii®, 

with a pieliminaiy lecapitnlation of 

the causes aud ciicumstauces, political, social, and lileimr 

which led to the beginmug of modem hteiatnic Tins 

will involve a cuisoiy review of the penod between 1757 

(or 1760) and 1800 in its vaiious aspects, and its beaiing 

upon liteiatuie From 1800, the yeai of the foundation 

of the Foit William College aud the 

formation of the Sriiilmpiii Mission, 

to 1825, the yeai of the publication 

of the last volume of Caiey’s DicUonaiy and the laying 

of the foundation-stone of the Hindu College, we have a 

penod of veiy gieat impoitauee lu our liteiatuie from 

an histoiical rathei than a liteiaiy point of view foi we are 

concerned here with the eaily beginnings of our literature, 

with the labours of the Missionanes aud the Cmhans, 

and with the eaily efforts, public and private, for the 

spread of British education in Bengal From 1825 to 
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1858, tho yetvr of tho death of IfiMir Gupta and tho first 
api>earaDCti of Michael’s dramas 
followed mtlim fi\e 3 cars by the pub- 
lication of TtloftaviSf ^Il-d(JrJ}ax^ and 
Dttrpei nandinl uo are in a transitional penod of great 
ferment on every side during which the counlrv awaLened 
to now enorgiea was struggling to break fresh gronnd 
by ssfimiktiog tho wealUi of new ideas now brought before 
it All tho greatest stnfis social religious and litomrv 
were fought, thoagh not completely woo dnnng this 
penod of awakened activity Tlie problem of English 
education now decisively settled the tnnmph of the West 
was folly proclaimed and the htoratnro os well as the 
socictv in trying to adjust itself to this new order of things 
began to take a distioctlv new tone and colonr This 
wu the era of the Boforraint \oung Bengal Tlie i-anoos 
plentiful bat infenor literatnro prodneed dnnng these 
jrears in which new exponments were tned new veins 
of thought opened a now public and a new order of 
writers created prepared the war for tho great flood tide 
which began with 1858 From the latter date wo 
have a third epoch of great fertility 
(It) BflToiaUon. bnlliant achievement and high 

promise during which all the older 
ideas of lifo and bterature were being revolntiomaed 
and transmuted into tbiaga better suited to the needs 
of the new era The laterary Yonng Bengal catne to 
take the lead 

Our enquiry in the following pngus will be chiefly 
confined to the tracing of the origins to the well meant 
but BOircely fruitful activity of pioneer authors who range 
over a seemingly dull and barren penod at the commence- 
ment of our literary history We need not lament, how 
ever that at the beginmng of our aoquamtauce we do 
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not see our liteiatuie at its best, that we aie not introduced 
at once to a Horaei We have, it is tine, to plod weaiily 

tbiough a mass of indiffeient wiitmgs 

Scope and method of whose chaim, if any, seems to have 
the present enquiry long palled, bcfoie we come to a single 

good wntei of impoitance , but it 
IS well that we should do so It enables us to examine the 
foundations moie cuticall} and get thepaits of histoiy into 
tuie piopoition and eonueetiou We aie apt to pass lightly 
ovei the eaily beginnings of hteiaiy histoiy as a stage that 
we have outgiown aud lay gieatei stress upon peiiods moie 
engaging but no theoiy is moie inaccuiate oi insufficient 
than that which despises the bistoiie estimate aud bids us 
look only to the 'best’ oi the ‘pnncipal’ (lungs In an eia 
of evolutionaiy philosophy, it would be idle to investigate 
any manifestation of the spiiit of natme or of man apait 
fiom its oiigin and giowth We can not despise the bai- 
baiian foi the civilised man, as Hume perhaps would have 
done, foi to the student of modeim sociology, the baibaiian 
becomes inipoitant in his oigauic lelation to the eivihsed 
man, aud the whole "social senes,” to quote a phinse of 
s, must be studied step by step thiough the vaiious 
stages of development No moie can the histoiian of 
htemturo ignoie the lude unshajied fairago of wiitings 
which alw^ays piecedes the liteiatuie of a fiuei stuff, for the 
one can nevei be studied intelligently without the help of 
the othei The liteiatuie, theiefoie, which is represented, 
111 poetry and in piose, by the great names of Michael and 
Bankim, must be studied in the light of the no-hteiatme 
dial IS lepiesented by the lessei names of Caiey and 
MrL nnjay It is no w^aste of time to trace step by step the 
way in which wm have laid the foundations of a national 
hteratnic which, if not neli in piesent accomplishment, is 
radiant with the promise of the futuie 
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of undying militaiy renown, was not diiectly pioductive 
of any fiesb privilege to the English power, noi did it, in 

itself, affect the political destiny of 
Position of the Eng- the country Clive himself did not 

Sdie 0™!?, '°I8a“ 

century although later on his tendency to 

exaggerate the value of his services led 
him to magnify his achievements , noi did the servants of 
the Company, at that time, attach much importance to this 
incident , still less were they aware of au} definite act of 
conquest usually associated with this battle “ The general 
idea-"^ writes Luke Sei-afton, who had intimate knowledge 
of the English affairs in 1757, “at this time enteitained by 
the servants of the Company was that the battle of Plassey 
did only lestoie us to the same situation we were in before 
the capture of Calcutta , the Subah was conceived to be as 
independent as ever, and the English letuined into then 
commeieial chaiactei No fiesh commercial privileges 
were asked of Mir Jsffar uoi were any wanted by the 
Company who weie content with the teims gianted to 
them in 1716 ^ As yet there was haidly any important 
acquisition of teuitoiy by the Company who, moie mind- 
ful of their commercial interests than anything else, 
chose to seek umbrage under the shadow of the Moham- 
medan povei, itself declining Even in 1765, Clive 
flattered himself that he had “levued the powei of the 
Great Mughal,”^ and foi a long time aftei Plassey, 

' Luke Scrafton, Obsc) in(io7is on iUi Va'nsittat't’s Nariatne, p 2 
Tansittart, A Jrnriofuo of ihc Trn?isorfio7zs iti Bengal, to! i, p 24 
The treaty ^ itU JITrJa'fai is gixen u\ A-[c\nson, Collection of Tieaties 
clc Vol I, p 18G , also Yerelst, Vtcw of the Else and Piogiess etc of 
Evijh h GoiLinmcnt of Bengal, p 143 44 

= Letter of tho Go-ernor and Select Committee to the Comt Sep 
30, 1705, quoted in Firminger, op cit, i) mii 
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whatever territory the Company held it held not on termi 
of military oonqant hot as a grant from a lopenor 
Mohammedan power There was no doubt, a Action 
mvolved in all these proceedings — a masquerade as Clive 
chose to detoribe it — yet the English at this time held 
gronnd in Bengal ohieQy as trader and secondanly as 
revenue-oolleotor under the Mogul Emperor The 
term ' Dnbsh Empire in India obtained currenoy from 
its first bold use m 1772 by Warren Hastings, who for 
the first hme disclosed a deepor sense of the respon 
sibilibei of empire but the possession of the sovereign 
rights by the NawSb was still reoogniiod and the long 
debate ^ vehemontly earned on in the Oonrt and on the 
Connoil Board on the question of sovereignty in Bengal 
would go to show how little the Engbih trading company 
at this time was eoastsoas of an) conquest of the country 
by its military power and how greatly it was oonsoions 
of the iQjrtability of its own footing 

But though Platsey cannot be directly credited to 
have brought into being the Bnttsb empire in Bengal 
yet the great empire of the Mognl and its subahd&r ship 
in Bengal were gradually breaking down The penod 
between 1757 and 1766 witneise'l also the down fall of 
the French commeroial seUlemeoLs wbioh left Bengal 
open to the English In spite of 
OonmwfM lUm u & these and other opportunities it 

dornlrrtHnjj ftotoc in 

tb® Company • poUoj took nearly half a century however, 
for the Bntuh rule to eetahliih 
itself firmly m Bengal One of the obief reasons for 
this was that danag these years commercialism was 
the dominating factor in the poliov of the Directors of 
the Company and it was by slow degrees that they 
departed from their original commercial position About 
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ime of Clive’s second mission, no doubt, a scliism 
the ti I'l the Court of Directors which heralded a 
aioseimental change in the character of the Company 
funds party was for tiade alone, the othei supported Clive 
One s proposal to accept the Dewani and thus incur the 
in hi'nsibility of government In 1761, the Court wrote 
lespd agents in India, declaring that trade was to be 
to itt>iiied ^th “ warfare, fortification, military prudence, 
Qoml^ohtical government But this mihtarj’- precaution 
and urged chiefly for the protection of trade and, although 
VTas ireak-up of the Mohammedan rule was beginning to offer 
the f opportunities to the trader to become a soldiei and a 
vast'ic^an, the Court always insisted upon an attitude 
polifion-iiitervention and peremptonly disapproved, on more 
of ]i one occasion, the intention of its agents foi territorial 
thai^isition when such a step did not also extend their 
acqv8 and profits ^ 

salelt was by slow degrees, theiefoie, that the company of 
ulating shop-keepers turned into earnest empire-builders 
calc Gradually they began to acquire 

w and gradual zemindary lights, monopolise revenue, 
Slo power assume civil control, and step by 

step exclude the Mohammedan 
veinment by destioying its financial and military 
Qo'^^’^aaey Phis long process of giadually exhausting 
sn^l appropriating the functions of the existing govein- 
an^nt, winch, however, meant, as it dnl, half a century of 
mesery to the people, first began with the grant of the 
mptricts of Buidwan, Midnapur, and Chittagong in 1760 
(Ji^e necessities of revenue administration compelled the 
Tpmpany to build up a system of inteiual government 
Cc Qnoted m F P Robinson, The Trade of the East India Company, 

> Esp Letter to Bengal, Maicb 16, quoted in Auber, Rise and 
p Egress etc vol n, p 186 
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aod oonsolidAlo lU roilitaiy povcr, bat it Tras not till the 
grant of the Dcwflnl lo 17C5 that it began to obtain a 
complete control over finance over the adminiitration of 
aril jiutice and over the entire 
A«« Ion to the military defence of the conntry 
Tbo accewion to the Dcwllnl which 
howorer tvai declined b} theDiroctori 
on a former occaaion impoietl upon tbo Bnliih tradem 
the dnliei of odminiBtration They began to oxcrcito over) 
prerogative of the rovereign rave that of criminal 
joiUcsc ‘ But even then though real raanlen of the country 
they preferred to wear the Tna*k of double government 
By this device to all the aboaes of the ancient system 
of government wero tuperadded all tbo enU of a new 
system of dmded anthonty The 
P«P’= «• to where 

bmbL hu obedience tras doe ’ The NawSb 

though theoreticall) left lo his full 
glory as subabdflr was m the language of Clivo 
”a shadow and a name ’ and was deprived of every 
independent military and fiDaocial support of his execubve. 
The HonTjle Company, on the other band though actual 
sovereigns pretended to bo nothing more than mere passive 
receivers of profits and revenues, and the shadow of the 
Nawftb was a convenient covenng for all tbeir acta of 
exaction and oppression Tbo country was placed nnder 
extensive misrule The indindual Bnbsh adventurer id 
tbo service of the Company brought up since the days of 
Clive in the tradition of aggrctsion dethronement, spolia- 
bon and extorbon considered high bandied proceedings as 
his bme-hononred privilege grown out of tbo anomaloos 
way in which the Bnbsh power came into being These 

TUU Ii*jptlail9n4 of B** 9 al C«dM Inlrod. p, 4. 

Vorslrt, crp cit, App p. ISL 
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seivants of the Company, abroad with a nominal salary, 
weie coming home laden with such colossal fortune, often 
acquired with no clean hand, that the ' Indian Nabob ’ 
became a scandalously pioverbial term Every vice which 
IS the offspring of unlimited authority and insatiable avaiice, 
flounshed unchecked The papeis relating to the conduct 
of the Company’s seivants and then undeilmgs on 
the whole question of internal trade, of receiving presents. 

The conduct of the othei coiiupt and pernicious 

Companj a aervanta practices, remain as an indelible blot 
in the eaily lecoids of the Company’s history ^ 

It IS not easy to imagine today what suffering this 
meant to the country The anarchical state in which the 
provinces weie placed not only contributed powerfully to 
, its impoverishment but it absolutely 

what it meant to , , , , 

the countiy dissolved the government of the 

country so far as the protection of 
the people was concerned The truculent Mohammedan 
or the Mahratta was, in his day, a tyrant from fitful 
caprice, from lax police and unchecked violence But the 
cold calculating Anglo-Indian was a tyrant from prescience, 
and his tyranny, with his superior shrewdness and power 
of organisation, was a system in itself, which extending, 
as it did, to eveiy village market and every manufacturer’s 
loom, touehed the trades, the occupations, and the lives of 
^le people very closely ^ Hjg commercial cupidity, under 


fi ? D mstauce, Director’s Letter, dated Feb 8, 1764 (quoted in 
the Second Feport 0/ the Select Gowiirnttee, 1772) , Olive’s Letter to 
the Di^rectors, dated Sep SO, 1786 (Third 2?ej) 1773, App pp 391-98 
Mir Kasim 8 Letter, dated March 26, 1762, also i6id, dated May, 1762 

ASr.r25^ 17?2 Vans H 13 and 26, 1762 , thid, dated 

ciF n s'and^^Jfi T 80 81, 111 74, in 381 , Verelst, op 

m VorLt p 4? ^"^7’ Resident at Maldah, quoted 

Bk ir nn l’ ’ P ^91 19^ . Mill, History, 

Cpplofct”, ' ’’ »*»■!. S..r Jl,«„5fenn ,eo 

RO ^ Rroprietors of ludia Stock, 1767, pp 88 

89, 93, quoted in Mill, op cit m p 431 footnote ’ 
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a ijBtem of monopoly and coennon depriTod the country 
of thoie ftourcci of wealth of * those ngbta of free prodno 
Uon and free barter whioh they had enjoyed under good 
and bad government aliLe. The ooneequences were too 
evidently exemplified m the ruin of the enbre inland trade 
and manufacture in the deoline of agncaltare nnder 
oppressive systama of laDd>«ettlements in the diminntion 
of the specie, and in tho general dtsUesa of the poor The 
reputation of the English was so bod in Bengal that no 
sooner did a European oome into one of the villages than 
all the ahopa wore immcdiatoly looked up and all the people 
for tboir own safety ran away * ‘ Tho sources of 
tymnuj and oppression ’ said Clive m his memorable letter 
to tho Directors which have been opened by the 
European agents acting under the authority of the Com 
pauY a eermnte and Uie numberless black, agents and 
lub-ogents acting also under them will 1 fear, be a 
lasting reproach to the English name in this country ’ * 
In l?7i the Select Committee express themsclvc* 

bound to la} open to the now of the Directors a senes 
of transaotioos too notonously known to be suppressed 
and too affecting to tbeir interest, to the ohoraoter and 
to tlie existence of the Componv in Bengal to escape 
unnoticed aud unceusured transacUous which seem to 
demonstralo that every spnng of their government was 
smeared with corruption that pnucnples of rapacity and 
oppression univuremlly prevailed and that every spark of 
sentiment and public spint was lost and extinguished in 
the unbounded lust of unmented wealth Even 

K. 0 Datt, Ecauemii Eutory p. 27 ud pp. 80-81 

Utiviin of a who rtrid*d for moral frara a tho Eatt 

IndU*^ qTi£it«d la Roblnaoii, op. etl., p 70. 

on Lstter to tlto Dirocton, d«t«d Bep. 80tli 1?0S (Third 
Etjnrif F- ) 

TXird B«por< 1772, App No 60, 
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Hastings* deelaied as eaily as 1762 that ‘Hhe countiy 
people aie habituated to entei-tain the most unfavouiable 
notion o£ oui government” and Veielst ^ asked in 1772 
“ How could we make the soidid inteiests of the tiader 
consistent with that unbiased integrity which must 
reconcile the natives to a new dominion ^ ” Nothing 
would be a more apt and incising deseiiption of the 
miseiable state of the eountiy than the celebiated simile 
of the aiithoi of the Seir Mutaqhenn^ in which he compaies 
it to the piedieament of an untenanted house infested 


by lobbeis but having no mastei to pioteet it 

The Anglo-Indian society, itself degiaded^ made light 
of such uniighteous pioeeedings and toe piivate moials of 


The private morals 
of the Company’s ser- 
vants no better than 
their public conduct 


the Company’s seivants weie no bettei 
than then public conduct Hastings 
and Sii Philip Fiancis lived in open 
adultery , and extiavagant rumouis 


weie afloat with lespect to the lattei’s card-winnings The 


momls of the majority of the Company’s servants are 


truthfully, if giossly, portrayed m the weekly Hicky’s 
Gazette L published a hundred years ago, and it is well- 
known that this notorious paper, itself conducted by one of 
“the most objectionable lowdy that ever landed in Calcutta,” 
was ruined by mcuiung Hastings’ displeasure for making 
public the stuctly private arrangement by which the>ife 
of the German adveiturei and poi trait-pamter had become 
the wife of the gieat Governor-General Sunday was 
not only given np to horse-racing, card-gambling, and 


op cn^p‘22®’' quoted m R 0 Dutt, 

® Verclst, op ci( , p 62 
• Sctr MutQqherni, in 185 


Bustecd, Echoes froui Old Oolmfin irqq « *- 
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ma»qn0r»d« but ‘ Sunday afternoona ” we are told ai 
well as the early mortung before the sun was too high in the 
heavens^ were frequently taken advantage of to get nd of 
the aoonnsnlated evil passions roused between gentlemen 
vrbo might bo teen commonly enough famished with 
swords and pistols wending their way in palanqnins towards 
Tolly ■ Nullah as it enters the Hooghly to wttle their 
little differences after the manner of Hastings and Francis 
and they not unfreqoently returned with a pistol ballet 
or a sword thrust as a memento of their oating aud a 
remembrance of the region of Kidderport* ’ 

It cannot be denied however that the Company's 
Directors were trying their best to 

Tha aJoitnlitratiTa pat down this state of tbinffi and 
poHoy of tba Com - , . . 

pan/s ifo cu liuant. were consistently condemning m nn 
equivoeal terms the condnct and 
character of their servants jet the pobo; of the Company’s 
goremment itself was a ^tbfol refieotsou of its narrow 
commercial views. In order to enhance the value of hia 
services Clive had propagated the pemioiooi belief that 
India overflowed with nobes and the servanta of the 
Company kept up this tradition by furnishing perpetually 
flattering aocounta of their affairs in India.’ Notwith 
standing a knowledge of the peconiorj emharraBsments 
of the Company the inadequacy of the revenues and the 
exhaustion of the treasury the Direotors were compelled, 
by the glonous promises so conGdently made of unbocnded 

In 171^ wu pnblUbad s book cntitlad ‘‘Tboeghta on Elaelllng" 
by a “wrilffr tn th Hcm'W Oompnnj « Bwrrice with •. rlew to ucertsin 
iU origin eSsct oa •oclHy (Beton K&ir Mtctio* from Oalcwtta 
Ooirtt U, 564) B«e alao Good Old Daft f fon’bU JoAn Qompanf 
ob. T-rit l utd TTT. On the pnltnatlon f Bos^y we tbe Leiier of tb 
Director* (ITW) nd the prooleoindoa of the G Q Nor 9 1’'^ qooted 
p of U p S6-i7 

Uin (Ip. nt ill. Ulll records that “the Inflated eonoeptlacLj 

of the nation at Urge mnlUpUed th porohasers of India stock t and 
It rOM as high as Z63 per cent. 
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treasures from India^ to take to tbe desperate course of 
declaring from time to time impossible dividends, which 
had to be kept up by coriupt means and severe exactions 
but which involved the affairs of the Company in fuither 
financial difficulties This had the effect of subordinating 
the Court of Proprietors more and more to the influence 
of the stock-brokers The extraordinary disclosure of mis- 
goveinment, the diffieiency of the Company’s funds, its 
actual state of indebtedness, and the violent allegations 
of coiiupt conduct which the Directors and their agents 
mutually threw upon one another raised some ferment m 
England and ultimately led to legislative interference 
From 1774, the affairs of the Company frequently 
received the attentions of the Parliament, and the efforts 
of Sit Philip Francis succeeded in canying the judg- 
ment of the Company’s internal administration from 
the Court of the Directors to the bar of public opinion in 
England But this intervention of the Parliament was due 
moie to partisan animosity than to an} statesmau-like 
desire to provide India with a better foim of government ” 
Fiom Cornwallis’s time, however, the administration of 
India was placed not, as hitherto had been done, in the 
hands of one of the Company’s servants on the ground 
of local experience but in those of an English nobleman 
of elevated rank, unfettered by all local ties yet it 
must be admitted that there was haidly existing any 
definite rule of ad mini strati on except that which descended 
to it from its commercial institutions, nor any rule of policy 
but that which the accident of the day supplied ^ The 
administration yet remained to be organised and the poli- 
tical power to be consolidated Verelst,^ at the end of 
1769, had already called attention to the feeb’leness and 

* Marshtnan, Htstory of India, vol, n p 4 

= Verelafc, op cit App p 124 
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want of e^^lcm in Uio p tcmmctit at l-ort M illiam and 
tbo case of Uastingfi bcnncis re\ealcd b} ibe 

papere IS a memorablQ tcstimonj to tho weakness of the 
central go\emnicat, bo rtrong)) denonneed b}: tho anlhor of 
tho Snr ^[ti^a^ieTln ' The beginning of tho mnolecnth 
centnr} saw a disapjKnranccof *oinc of iheseenis nodembt, 
}ct in other respects it witncwotl no matonal improvement 
The inentablo convicbon referrod to by Francis os a state 
of ‘debnnm’ wbicb took, hold of almost ovory English 
offlcitl in tbofo (lays was that the DcwUnl lands were an 
mexhaaitlble estafe for tho profits of the Company end 
that every conceivable method should bo brought to bear 
upon the object of making India pay this was declared 
in the olDcial language os keeping up the revenuo'* EQl 
cicncy of government was judged by the standard of 
^ot gain, ‘by tho coarse and readr method of calculating 
in )nei and gundas^ the increase ond decrease of the 
rervenuo * If we study tho schemos of reform forma 
lated from time to tioie we find tliat tbo) were framed 
not so much in tho interest of tbe poopio ob in the interest 
of the commorctal rulers of Bengal to which cverj'thing 
else was sacnficed 

Indeed tho HonTilo Company at home and in India 
had renohed that depth of opposition 
UgU light ond freedom which jashflee 

even BurVo^e extremist paiiagea. 
Ignorance waa tho talisman on which their power over 
the people and tho safety of thoir posscasionB in India 
were supposed to depend and to dispel this popular 
Ignorance by diffusing knowledge and edneahon by 
introduang missionanes and schoolmaaters by permitting 
freedom of pnbho criticism was fanhuticallv considered 

Bfir U hijJlm*, vat ill p. IBC et seq 
FirmJngsr <7i.eit.p eezr 
3 
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abases of political Bo\cmmont Gmsplnp and mercenary 
gpint made tbc eo-callcd puardians of the people 
loaccessiblo (o the plninett diclAtes of reason justice 
and polioi and infused in them n total contempt for pablio 
welfare. The evils of an alien mto were atjgrovatcd by a 
deep igtioranco of the roannera and customs of the people 
and by a singular want of identifica 
of »Ti ft? cn inlcrcsls — two articles 

which asQhulJm IlD«ain nghtly com 
ment * are the principles of all union and attachment, 
of all regulation and sdtioment between the governors 
and the governed 

Dnnng these years Iho Moliammedan government 
itself was coming to an inglonous euil Tho situation 
of Mir Jit far was deplorable from the 
DUro^siten of ih« first Old indolent, voluptnoof cn 

Uobanatodsa /rarcre • > i, i 

msBtjitirfoct dowcu \n(h many mcomble nccs, be 

made a vcr> poor Ogure bead and 
with an exhaasted treasury on tho ono band and rsst 
engagements to diseborge on tho other he was driven 
to severest exactions MTiile his crnclUcs made him 
detestable Diligence disorder and weakness of bii 
government exposed him to contempt illr Krisira 
was a more capable monarch and Vansittart* pays a 
welWeterved tnbute to his administration Careful as 
he was of giving offence to tho English bo could not help 
coming mto conflict with them for as Vansittart says, 
scarce a day passed but occasion was taken from the most 
trifling pretences to trample on his Govomment to seixe 
hrs ofljcers and to insult them with throats and invectivee 
The executive power and control over criminal justice 
were stUl left in the bands of the Nawfib whose sovereign 


Btir 111 101 

YuuItUrt 9p. dt ill. 9dl 
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fiuthonLy uns noknou d . v* Hi*’ 'Moliaimnc dan 
p;o^olnlnoni, uiulci llio ilinl ‘’X'-loni, Ind looimifti to 

complain of ilieu winl of influence in flic connti} ulneli 
was “ toi 11 to picce-i b} a <-ol of ra'^cils, ulio in Cukntla 
walked 111 ia"s, bnl nlien llie\ ncie ‘^enl out on cioniastnli- 
ships, loulcd iio\ci Uiceountu, iinpiisoiiiiic: (be r\ot^ mid 
meicbaiits, and \\iitiii|^ and (illviii'^iii (be nio'-t iiwoleiil 
and domincenii" iiiannci to llie foii/dai^- mid ofliccr- 
And tins was not eontnied to a p.iihcul.u cpnt, “It would 
amarcyou,” wnitcs iMi Seiiioi, C'liicf at Ka^-iniln/ai, ^'tbe 
iiumbci of complaints that dail> come bofoic me of (be 
extravagancies committed b> oni agents- and gomaslabs 
all over the countiy”^ Altboiigb tbc C'ompan> bad 
V now become actual^ possessed of moic tban one half 
of the Naw'ab’s icvcnne, yet the laltei was continnall> 
hauassed by oppicssivc exactions and became “no 
more than a baiikei foi the Comjiaiii *s sc'i\antF wlio 
could diaw upon him [meaning piesents] as often and 
to as gieat an amount as tliev jilensed Natmalh 
the Nawab had to fall back upon tlie old method of laising 
fioni the zemuidais what he had lumscll to lendci to liis 
new masteis, and the tiadition of the lo^al oppicssion of 
zemmdai-s, handed dowm fiom the da^s of ]Muislnd 
Kuli Khan, of which vivid pietuies will be found m the 
Images of the Riazoo-s-Salahn oi the was 

levived m the last days of the Mohammedan govoinment in 
Bengal The situation is vividly, if too sweepiugly, naiiated 


* Letter of Mr Gray, ProBidont at Maldah, dated fnnnarj, 1764., 

quoted m Vei-elBt, op c.t ui p 49 . see also the x\aAvab'a Letter, quoted 
in Vanaittart, op cit m 381 

“ Letter of Mr Senior, CL,ef at Kasimbnzai, quoted m Verelst. 
op cjt p 49 

■ CbTe'BapoBch, dated llwcl, SO, llli, in Almon'> Dciales, X 14, 
.enalscM op c, u,364et.„, I„ , 757 , Ch,o-s 0 ™ .nconoo 

■svas caloHlated to bo at least £96,000 
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tiins by Verelflt The Molencc of Mcer Casaim in accu 
mnlating treajnre and tbe relaxation of Govoraroent in the 
hands of Meer Jnffier equally contnbntcd to confound all 
order and by removing c\ory idea of nght, ganebfied m 
some sort the depredations of the hungry collectors. The 
feeble retstraint of fear produced little effect while the 
increasing noccsmties of a master afforded at least aprotonce 
of an nncontrolled exercise of power thronghont every 
department, Infenor officers employed m tlio coUoohons 
were permitted to establish a thousand modes of taxation 
Finefl were levied at pleasoro without regard to justice and 
while each felt in hia turn the iron rtxl of oppression lie 
redoubled thebe extortions on all beneath him The war in 
which ilcer Jafllar was engaged against foreign enemies 
the struggles of ^leer Cassim which ended with his dw- 
tmotioQ, and the usurpalioos of foreign traders completed 
the scene of universal coofneion ^ 

Thus the zemindars unable to male any headway 
against the exorbitant demand and 
Oon^tKm of tbo oppression of the NawHb on the one 

umltidir 

band and of the Company’s official 
NawSbs, on the other were gradually sinking out of eight 
lost in obsennty Those who survived came ont of the 
struggle impovenshod and degraded These hereditary 
landlords had held the soil from very ancient times with 
quasi feudal powers and virtanlly ruled the people within 
their own estates Inspite of the severe stnetnrea of 
Ghalflm Husain’ that the temindars are at all times and 
m all ages a race inoomgible it can be eoaily shown that 
the ancient zemindars as a class did much for the good 
of the country They maintained order settled disputes 
administered joshoe, and pnnished onmes they encouraged 

VftTBlit, ep. p <50 

Bnr lii p. 204 $»q 
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leligiou and lewaided piety , they fosteied arts and 
learning and were pations of liteiatnie But the iron 
hand of the new system biought iinn upon this heieditaiy 
aiistociacy The total change^ in the management of the 
levenue, had biought in an innovation by which property, 
alone: with its admiuistiatioii, not only changed hands but 
was placed on a new foundation, and thus deeply affected 

the condition, individually as well as 
Effects of ttiG nc■^^ collectively, of the people of Bengal 
The sj stem, intiodueed in the ceded 
distiiets, ignoied the ciistomaiy 
lights of the zemindais and sold their estates by 
public auction foi inci easing the levenue The lesult 
was most lamentable The lands weie let out foi a shoit 
teim of thiee yeais to the highest biddei at the auction- 
sale “ Men without foitune oi chaiactei ” we aie told 
“ became biddeis at the sale and while some,of the former 
faimers, unwilling to lelinquish then habitations, evceeded 
peihaps the leal value in then offeis, those who had 
nothing to lose advanced yet fiirthei, wishing at all events 
to obtain an immediate possession Thus iiumbeiless 
haipies were let loose to plunder whom the sport of a 
miserable people enabled to complete the first year’s pay- 
ment The renters uudei so pieeaiious a tenure could 
not ventuie to encourage infeiioi farmers by advancing 
money, which is seldom repaid within three years , and 
without the advance, even the implements of husbandry 
were wanting to cultivate the lands Even the appoint- 
ment of supiavisors in 1769 in the appiopiiate districts, 
and the two councils, one at Muishidabad and the othei 
at Patna, did not work any improvement The Committee 
of the House of Commons could not help remarking 
''Seven years had elapsed fiom the acquisition of the 


* Veielst, o-p c»t pp 70 7l 
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Dbmmi, mthout the po\ eminent deeming iteelf competent 
to remedy the defects ‘ The reports of the snpravisorB 
themselves consisting mostly of ontiqaQnan or statistionl 
etsayi, represent the government as having attained the 
last stage of oppreesivcnewi and barbarism 

It is needless to comment on the condition of the ryot 
and the cultivator niKler this system 

Coodirtonof the ryot Jq a couotrv subject to disorder and 
and the colUTstdr t ^ c t * 

revointion infinite vanetiea prevailed 

as Hnntor points out, in the administration of Uie separate 
distnots Some distnots ivere under the immediate jurisdic- 
tion of the mbahdnr while m others the hereditary remindar 
preserred the appearance of power althoogh the jealousy of 
the tnbahdar and an increased taxation loft to him little more 
than a nominal anthonty The conntry lahooreJ under the 
disorders of nnbonoded despotum To add to this a 
great national disaster occ a rrod in the terrible famine of 
1700 70 which cut off ten to twelve raOhons of hnmon 
beings Even before 1700 high prices had given 
mdication of an approaching famine but tlie tajc 
was collected as rgorously as ever • 

Th* Gr*»t Fsmioo of Boffenne of tliB people was 

I TOO- To 

beightsned so mnoh by the acts of 
the Company’s agents and sub-agents that the Court 
of Directors indignantlj condemned their method 
of profitting by universal distress ® Hastings wnbng 

I\/W» Export, p, 4. et ►♦q Al»o »«• Ehpcif of 1782, App 1| 
Oolfbroohe B ppleaunt to tht of It^ul ti i pp 174-190. 

Hunter An I of Benjraf p BO-81 j alio pp. S99-404 

Plrnalngor op cft p. cxelx Bee mlso Letter to Beognl dated 
Angnxt 28, 1771, quoted in Anbor p e«(. pp. 854-6 It li dlfBonlt to 
ny bow fir the (emlne weJ dne to an lateaHosel coroertog’* of the 
grain or dmfUr nnaompnloae racmerdel truneecttone | but thie wu 
the widely prvrelent ccnsplaist end BtaTorinni (toI I p B5S) eeorlbee 
the famine p^ly to the ** monopoly which the EngUah had made 
of the rice 
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in 1772; sets down the loss of population “at least of 
one-thiid of the inhabitants of the piovinee ” ; and even 
twenty years latei, Goinwallis officially deseiibed one-thud 
of Bengil left as a 3 UDgle, inhabited only by wild beasts 
The Eiighsh knew veiy little about the eountiy at that 
tune and did less for its inhabitants Even state-chaiity 
was grudged and land-tax was as rigoious as evei 
Hastings points out in 1772 that “ notwithstanding the 
loss of at least one-third of the inhabitants of the pio- 
viuee; and the consequent deciease of the cultivation; the 
nett collections of the yeai 1771 exceeded even those of 
1768 ” In 1771, one-thiid of the cnltniable land was 

returned m the public accounts as 
Its effects on the land- deseited ” in 1776, the entiies in 

lord and the tenant ^ 

this column exceeded to one-half of 
the whole distiict, foui aeies lying waste to eveiy seven But 
the Company mcieased its demands fiom less than £100,000 
sterling in 1772 to close on £112,000 in 1776 ^ One-third 
of the generation of peasants had been swept away and a 
whole geneiatiou of once nch families bad been reduced to 
indigence The levenue-farmeis who had been unable to 
leahse the tax weie stiipped of then office, shorn of their 
lands, and throwm ultimately into prison The zemindais 
who had hitheito lived like semi-independent chiefs, fared 
worse ' and Sir Wilham Hunter lightly remarks that 
“from the year 1770, the nun of the two-thirds of 
the old aristocracy of Lowei Bengal dates ” 

The great Famine also deeplj’^ affected the relation of 
the tenant to the landloid and of the landlords to one 
another Nearly one-tlurd of Bengal fell out of tillage 

* Ilxinter, op cif p G3 64 

Iltintor {op cit p 56 ff ) cites the ■well known cases of the 
Maharaja of Bnrdwan, the Raja of Nad, a, and Ram Banwan of 
Rajahahi 
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and UiQ tcarojtj of the oniti\‘aton at a time when there 
was more land than men to till it gave the lyot the adrao 
tage over the remtndar who wai now oompelled to ooart 
the and make him terapting offen This not 

only led to the growth of the two oltaseB of resident and 
□on retidont ryoU and to a constant fncbon between them 
but it alio added to the general misery by fostenng violent 
fends and quarrels among landed proprietors who had 
eagerly begun to bid against one another for the hus- 
bandman These armed fends between the landlords verj 
greatl} disturbed the repose of the dietnots^ and it is 
no wonder that the zemindars are described in contem 
porary records as ‘ continual distorbers of the peace of the 
province ' 

From the time of this Famine also robbery and 
d&coity became disastroosly prevalent Large tracts 
of land around every village grew into thick jangles 
which fostered not only wild beasts 
nmbrage to temble gangs o£ 
robbers Besides the nnmerouB and 
prosperous classes like the tiny* whu practised robbery as 
a hereditary calling and the bands of cashiered soldierB 
who turned vagrants there were tbouBands of people 
who were driven by destitnbon to the desperate course of 
plondenng, and from 1771 the suppression of these lawleas 
sects who sometimes roved about the oonntry in armies many 
thonsands strong ^ was a matter of eenons consideration to 
the Council Organised ontragea took place within an 
ear-shot from the seat of government. Long records how 

Hunter op. oU.^ pp. 00.61 p 06. 

Bee a ^raplilo a^ootmt of tbs sffeots of dacoltj' In the Begnlation 
of 1771 (06tb Esff ), quoted in Colebrooks s BMjyUmni to t\« Dif wt 
p 1 13. Also see Hunter op. eit pp. 00 et, seq 

i ' 
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m 1780 a very terrible case o£ robbery, accompanied by 

incendiansm and violence, occuired in 
and^propmy Calcutta in which about 15,000 houses 

were buint down and nearly 200 
people were killed ^ Lacoity and robbery, with all its 
incidental teirois, prevailed in Bengal for moie than three 
quarters of a eentuiy,^ and left the life and piopeity of 
the people absolutely insecure 

The ancient police system, whether it consisted of the 
system of the village watchman, oi of the nugclees, oi of the 
thanadais, as we find in the Bengal of 1760, was in a dis- 
organised state when the English came into powei,and was 

quite insufficient £oi the pieseivation 
of the peace oi foi the apprehension 
of thieves and gaug-robbeis Theie was collusion with 
the ciiminals not only on the part of the petty zemindars, 
as the early admimstiatois of Bengal tell us, but also on 
the part of these legularly constituted keepers of the public 
peace « To meet the disoideis of the countiy, the Fau 3 - 
dari system was established in 1774 but it is well-known 


The Police system 


' Long, Calcutta tn Olden Time, p 37 See also Busteed, op cit 
p 167, Good Old Days, ch xnii, Sefcon-Karr, op at u 213 14, 233, 
Forrest, Selections fro7n State Papeis, Warren Hastings, n 289 

» Kayo {Administration of the East India Company, III ii and 
in) gii os an account of Thuggee and Dacoity m later years Even as 
late as J8I0, we find Lord Mmto (Minute, dated Nov 24, 1810) writing, 
A monstrous and disorganised state of society ei.isted under the eye of 
the supreme Bntish authorities and almost at the very seat of the 
tJovemmont The people are ponshing almost in our sight every 

week’s delay is a doom of slaughter and torture against the defenceless 
inhabitants of very populous countries ” 

The greater zemindars had always a large number of troops at 
their disposal and sometimes the village watchman was enrolled on the 
establishment of the zemindars They were employed not only m 
their original capacity but also m the collection of the revenue Exten- 
sive duties similarly were expected from the FaujdSr 
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how ngorooily the fjclcm \raf cntnywil by the o|ipo*ition 
membcreottheConnol ami condemned a» opprcinvc b} tbc 
author of the Sfir ^^ufa^kenll * H was candidly admitted 
by the Ucsololion of April C 1780 that tlio cftabltihraent 
of fanjdSrs aiid tlillnadnrv *' Iim b) oxponcnco been found 
not to pnxlnce the Rood effect* mteoued bv the inslitution'* 
Od tlio old dmiion of aathont} between the Nnxim and 
the Dcw&n the execnltvc power including cnminal adminis> 
tration wa* allotted to the Ndzim while the Dewiln po«Qf}i 
ed the cinl jnnsdietion Tho wtabln roent of two courta 
of jQitice the DerrAnt and tho Faajdtrl Adniat vrhiohucre 
controlled by the fupenor SaiUr Dewllnl and NirJlmat 
AdlUata at the Frcfidcnc> of tort 
1 ^ 1 ^ \\ ilimm was made b) the lleijulations 

of the Committee of Circuit’ cliicO) 
on the bun on thia old dutinetion Onoofthe effect* of 
the Ke^?nlatlonl referred to xw to tninifer the Court* of 
Appeal from ^fQr»llld*bad to Calcutta and to giro the 
Collector the nffht to preside oror local civil court* and 
keep vigilance ov^r the local cnminal court* yet tho cnmi 
nal jurisdiction of tho NawBb wn* not taken nwaj nor were 
miecamajcs of justice and long fell abase* rumoied by these 
RegaUtions The establishment for tho Mav“or* Court, of 
the Supreme Court m Calcutta to whicli hmocia was so 
stoutlj opposed brought again in it* train a number of 
Dotonou* cnii and one need hardly recall Macaulay's 
account of tho high Itanded proceedings of thu Court 
It was not until 1700 that the superintendence of cnminal 
jaitioe throughout the province was accepted bj the 
English ^ and judicial admiaistratiou was not placed 

* 8*ir U HL p. l70>l*T) Boo F'ftk lUpert, pp. 49 tt ifq 

Colobrooke p. ciL 1 14 1 tvUo qnotwi aad dlicr uj id In Flmloger 

•p cU. pp. ceixJ t toq 

* OomsratU* • M Innt* ’DoconibeT 3, 1T90 > al»o Bcgulathm V and 1 X 
of 1793 Also ryftX B/pert, pp. 29^ i Baton Karr OerateaU i pp SS'^ 
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niioii .1 ‘'Ouiul fooltiij; tmtil mnn\ ol-vp-rd I’vtti 

u\ 17l);3, Hu* prminhlo to t)if ‘<t\or'i1 H* i:iihti'>ti- of 
tint >cir^ho\\ tl\T.( ihort* tntixt h'wc h-m nmrli 
ibijsi' of dolu in prootMlnn', nnd nnc'^rl otiil} 'f 

-lurNdn lion in ci\il ind critmnal conrl*' 

d’ho u'forni^ of Cornwalli*^ \\or»’ not ouh m tin' vvj^Ui 
diioction in tlio-o K’sppcG but flnn nlso ‘.tnnk n noh of 
siinpilb} witii tbc pool Kiiffonim r\ot Iftil tin' nun of tlio 
/cimnd.ir-', boi^nn In Mir KH'-iin and lintonod 1)\ tbo tfZru 
„ , , „ ‘■cltlonii'iit, ItnalK romidplt.d b\ 

tbc celebrated inca-urf of ITO'n 
nlncb, lliou"li if, did cicdif (o Iho brncvolont intention-- of 
Coinwallis pro\cd at least foi the tune bciii" dnaslt'orn 
to many an ancient .untoenitic family of llcm^al It nould 
be out oi place to di'!cu=5 lierc tlin measure in all its 
bearings,' but it must ho admitted that it ua^ not onh 
msnnicient m affoidmg piotection to the not against 
the lack-iontmg powci of the /emmdar but it also 
became the means of uw^t'Kl mg main old /cmindarics 
It cieatcd a class of landloids destitute foi the most jiart 
of public spirit and bighei cullnic The pimciplc of the 
permanence of assessment, co operating nith sjdendid ferti- 
lity of the Ganges aaller, afCoidcd, no doubt, a bappj 
piospect of peaceful multiplication of tlic people and spicad 
of civilisation, a ct the wcalUn ancient anstocraca, ailnch 
foi a long time constituted the mam support ot socicta and 
the great pation of arts and literature, aaas sloul} breaking 
down under the stun gent uilcb aabich put up their laigo 
estates to public auction at the mercy of the highest bidder 
The class of up-start /emmdais who stepped into their 


^ See on this question, Field, oj, ct. Harrington’s , Soton- 

Karr. OermmJK ch n . F./t/i Beporf. p 12 ef sc,. Mill, op c.( bk. ri 
cb 6 6 , R 0 Dutt, op, cif. ch y, otc. 
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placo could not be expected to poeseis the eatne inherited 
tradition of oultare and refinement as marked the anment 
anstocraoy of the land Side bj side with these, there 
was created another class of landlords by the rery measure 
itself for under the new law the mere collector of the 
revenue was m many casea, invested with every propnetory 
Tight in the land 

Before paesing from this cnraoiy sccount of the diwolu 
tioQ of the Mohammedan government and the nun of the 
aemindan, it would not be out of place to refer to 
the depraved moral inQueuce of the 
Mohammedan ooart upon the courts of 
the noblemen and also npou the society 
in general The vivid pages of the has 

already made familiar to us the depth of luxury debauchery 
and moral depravity of the penod and QbolSm Hnsain m one 
place oSera a few bitter remarks on the ethicality of Murehi 
dabad ^ * It most be observed he says that in those days 
Moorshoodahod wore very much the appearance of one of 
Loth’s towns and it is stall pretty much the same to^} 
Nay the wealthy and powerful having set apart 
sums of money for these sorts of amours used to show the 
way and to entrap and seduce the unwary the poor and 
the feeble and as the proverb says — to u fie to 

becotxet ht people — these amours got into fashiou It is 
no wonder therefore that this atmosphere of loxnry and 
moral degeneration did not fail to vitiate the general moral 
tone of society especially of the upper olassea Public 
opinion was so low that very many forms of shameless vice 
often accompanied by omelty and nolenoe attracted 
little condemnation and received less punishment It 
reminds one of the days of Charles II and his courtiers It 


5nr IfatafJlrrfa liL p. 6fl 
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,s noccllcss to iccap.tulatc delai^ bul b. nolod lint 

haull> any of the uortiuc. of tins pcnod, u bolbor Himb. 

0, Mnsalnnn, could ON n sbou, both in lluu pubbc and 

private life, a pcifcctU clean Jcc/ird One can fa^iU 
undcistand fiom this tbc do<^^cnorato tone in 1li.> urilintrs 
of the period, \\hioli ‘^praiif^ up cbielh round the eonrl^ 
of these va^as or /cmindais who were the di^-p'uner^ nf the 
daily bicad of the pools K\on the work of the do%out 
Rain-pr.ibrul or of the ilbteiate Kabiuala- was iml tuilircU 
fice fioiu this almost iinneisal taint 

Nc\t to liie 7ommdai-', eamc llic cl«s- of learned 
Bvrdimans, the other impoi taut factor of the social fabric, 
wlio sutleied no les'* fiom these political and "OCial clnncre- 
Even in tins peiiod of annrchv and 0)ipro=sion, the pnestlv 
class, liowovci fallen oi cried down in modem time-, was 
lecogiusod as tlic licad of ‘sociolt, as the spiutual "uidc 
and enhghtcnei of the race AVhatevei damaging inlluoiice 
then much-too-deciicd ovclii^iv encss might have produced, 
it cannot be denied that as a cla^s tbev liardlv ever 
fell below tins high expectation The occupation of the 
Biahmans, althougli on the decline, had not vet lost 

its ancient liistie and digniti and 

Tiic hnmiiiation of mcu among them still wlio 

the Brahmans , „ „ 

were, as of }oie, capable of fear- 
less acts of self-saciihce for tlie good of the communif} 
The Biahmans weie not onl;) the edncatois of the nation 
but also its law'givers, its judges, and at times its acknow- 
ledged head and dictator in social matters Although 
liteixiture was not their piofessiou, their sphere of nsofnlness 
consisted in then interest in mental and spiritual culture 
But a change of the deepest kind was coming over the 
spuit of this aucient and hououied class Aftei tlie 
political storm of the century had blowm ovei, tbe Brivbmans 
found themselves utterly neglected, nay, humiliated and 
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mined They hod not only lost the patronage at court 
and of the great landed anatooraoy who always revered 
their learning and piety but they also found themselves 
losing together with their ancient prestige the free 
cbantable gifts of landed property to which they mainly 
looked Qp for th«r support, A regulation was passed 
in 1703 for enqmry into tho validity of vanous e.\isting 
L^kkerdu grants and ns a direct result of this man\ 
of tliese preium d charitable grants were cancelled 
This dealt a severe blow to the poor Urthmaiis who 
thus shorn of their land and their glory became more 
and more dependent than ever for tbcir living on the 
gift* of the lower dosses to whoso tastes and superstitions 
the) wer*. now compelled to pander Ttie most enlighten 
ed among them no doubt, remained isolate or retired 
into ol><curity in moody silence but the majontv of them 
dul ev'T) thing in tbetr power to please the mob who 
were now almost their onl) enstomers "With the fall of 
the Brtlhmans however there was no donbt the nse of the 
powerful middle class but tbe min of this hereditary 
intellectual olus was a loss in itself The axe was laid 
at the root of ancient learning and ancient culture the 
indueDce which produced the sublime in Hindu oivilisa 
lion vanished the inQuenoe which produced the supersti 
tioufl and the ndioulous in it looreaaed Such was the 
stale of knowledge and culture at the beginning of the 
last century that Jaysoirflyan TarkapatiohSuan m his 
preface to the Sarcadanaua SaihyroAa had to lament that tbe 
pundits of hiB brae noser cared to read more than four 
books in tlieir lifebrae and just before the foundation of 
Calcutta Sanscrit College soob was the ignorance of the 
Bengali pundits that none of them could enlighten 
Sir A\ illiam Jones on the subject of ancient Saneent 
drama 
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(Icclino of (lie •'OfMOt} and (Ik inl*llt'Ct of Hi n^il 

N almo‘<t c\ n( Itionon^. willi and, no 

Inlioront cauMi of ,lonl)l,na^ fanilll lit d 1)\ tlif'd(r’n\ 
Fotinl (li'clino, till' ■ 

Ca^tc ofMolniniindiin nili iind llio jut- 

\.ilfnf‘i‘ i>r On (’nmjnn} nu-'rnli . 
but the jnoec'i'', sltiu ononich In bi* 'iltno‘>l iinpf n epl tld' , 
w.i'i, ho\\e\or, not due to thi^ ( in ntn'^lanoe alonr din 
politic il and ’'OCtnl cau^ev no donbi lii'-tfiud tin 
decadence alto.ad\ ifool but it would lie ba''t\ and nn- 
pliilobopliicil to atlrdmte c\er\ tlmiii to fiu h < xt nneoti'- 
caui^c^ Tlicio w i*^ Miniotliini^ w ronix in the social striic- 
tiiic ilbcll 1<) account for this decadence \ little le- 
ileciion will show that the Hindu cocict} cairutl within 
itself the geinis of it«own dcca\ Ilowesor hcncfuiai tin- 
institution of ca^te inii^lil lu\c been to the ancient socioti, 
of which it foinied the nni\ci-al and natunl li isi^, it 
cannot be doubted that its exclnsncnc'Sj m coiii~c of time, 
gave 1 ibC to a monopoh , w Inch, like the inonopoli of tlie 
mediaeval monks of Euio|)e, pioved injurious to inttllcc* 
tual piogicss bejoiid a ceit.un staiije Within the ‘:mall 
pi ivilegcd hercdituiy class to which the «preid of know- 
ledge was eoufined, the aits and sciences, no doubt, weic 
earned to a pitch ot peilection, but competition, thus 
artificially limited, uatuiallj gave no scope to fiv curable 
variations in intellectual development The intellectual 
capacity of the individual or the class was iiicieased at 
the cost of geneial iguoiance and infciioiitj ot tlie laee 
The system made life easy and smooth and comparativelv 
fiee fiom that struggle and uniest wdiich is the inexorable 
condition of all piogiess This state of things, leading a<5 
it did to decadence, could not continue long, and undei the 
influence of Mohammedanism and its doctiine of equality, 
a flesh impetus was given to piogiess by relaxing the 
restrictions of the caste system Prom about the beginning 
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of the ICth centarj* we have a eccccttion of religiooi oikI 
Booal reformeri RfimQnaw]* Kabir Nnoak and Chailanya 
all of whom proteeted agaitut coate 
Mohstnmf^ a kod and preached nnwenal brotherhood 
It was this impulse winch ^re an early 
impetus to the vemocolar literatures of India for these 
rtformcrs unlike the learned ‘'anscntisti preached to the 
people in the langpiago of the people and their teachings 
were embodieil in volutninoos works which ennehed the 
vernacular literatures But although the ngour of the 
caste svstem was for a lime overcome and a health) 
feeling for equalit) was abroad the e\ils of tbe time 
boDOured institution firmly rooted through centune* into 
tbe social fabric could not be eradicated in a day They 
contmued to do tlieir work and hastened the decadence 
which, ID spite of the attempts of these religions 
reformers bad become inentabte and tbe BDti>caste 
infiuence of tbe Dntish contact and of European literatnre 
only inteofiried the chango alreadv sot on fool by the 
Bat^naba and other moiementi 
I, ““ i»n o= Although «( thi» mtiral tunc the Esst 
India Company id Englsnu and in India 
suck to the lowest depth of phnistirnsm apprehended the 
spread of knowledge and western ideas fatal to the British 
rule }etitwas fortunate that there were self sacrificing 
missionanes and school masters ready for tlie woik and a 
fen far-sighted statesmen who notwithstsoding the narrow 
policy of the government at home thought it god 
like bounty to bestow expansion of intellect Tbe empire 
m India bad been moreover founded at a time nhenlhe 
tide was taming when Europe was in the throes of a great 
Revolution which considered politictilly tociall} and 
intellectually is one of the greatest in modem history 
The wave of liberabsm which waa to pass through Europe 
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latefltgible "With the fall of the BrilhmanB and general 
decadence of locial and intellectnal life 
BeUgionq I^e at tbe in the coantry there was alto a partial 
of tho 19th Toligioo* ’ife and 

ideal* of the people, impercepbbly 
mating it* headway from the Mohammedan times It 
does not concern ua here a* to how much of thi* mt* dne 
to decadent Buddhism or decadent Bai ijabiam or bow far 
the abonginal ethnical element \n Lower Bengal reacted 
npon it Tbe mas* of snperatition* bad always existed 
and still everywhere exists but from this time onwards 
there was a deliberate rejection of tbe spmtnal side of the 
old faitli and a corresponding ideohflcatioa with the semi 
thonftinal superetitions of the mtasea Pnbho opinion on 
religious matter* wa* low althongh the religiosity of tbe 
people cinnot be denied and the undoubted belief in the 
absolving efficacy of euperstitiootnte* calmed tbe imagioa 
tion and allayed the terror* of oonscienoe Emptr ntoal* 
depraved practices anl even bomd ceremonies like hook 
awinging hnmao sacnfice, and infantnade partially justify 
the unsparing abuse of oar religion by the miwionane* 
Bat what the miwionanes could not 
perceive m their pmselytiamg real 
was that the religions life of the 
Hindu had never been quite extinct. There had been 
decay since the Mohammedan rule aggravated by vanons 
complex causes bat not death there had been an increase 
of feebleness bat not absolate inanibon An ago which 
produced the Qai^abkaktt-tararXginl Uantlla or the 
devotional songs of R£m pra^ld oonld not indeed be said 
to be devoid of rehgions life The 
onmnti°^ “Tgent d^voLonal fervour of SrT Chaitanya the 
intellectoal ideas of naiylyik Raghu 
D&tha tbe ntoalistio dootnnee of smllrta Bagbunandan 
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and tlie nnslic spinluali^^ni of the laiilric KT'^nunatula 
the four divergent force*' \\hicli lia%e 
e\eiciscd gicat inlluencc on Iliudu ‘■oeict) '^ince 

tlic IGtli ccntui\ — Ind ne\ or lost then doimnation (\on 


in tins era of decadence 'I'lic ])io!eclt\o sjiinl of 
Hinduism and the political and *'OCial McissitudoH 
consequent ujion Moliammcdan iiilo had no donlil hocn iii- 
lunous to leligiou*- piogiess, but in^'into of this iinpedinuMit 
religion had ah\ a) s inllueneefl the social, moral, and in- 
tellectual progicss of the nation From the earliest tune 
dov n to the present da} , leligion*' ‘•liuggle .iiid rcln^ious 
ieM\al ha\c al\\a\s pla}ed an important pait in the histor} 
of the nation’s intellectual progiess It i*' parti} for tin*- 
leason that notwithstanding foui centuries of earnest 
pleaching by Roman CatholKS and tuotcnlmics of eaiiicst 
pleaching by Protestants, Chnstiamt} has made little im- 
pression upon the Hindus, especiall} amongst the uppoi 
classes Religious life was neiei dead but doimaiit It is 


true that leligious ideal ha\c alna}S 
Change of rcliuMous , , „ , 

ideals in the isth and Changed tiom time to tune and 


tmy moulded itself to some extent to the 

necessities of the age, and this n ill 


also be evident fiom a study of the vaiious phases of the 


histone development of om lehgion At this stage of 
decadence, it could not be expected to lomain in an un- 


alloyed state It had gone thiough many convulsions and 
alteiatious in the previous age, and many empt} dogmas 
and gross superstitions had natuially gatheied around it 
But, howevei much this state of leligion appealed lepulsive 
to the prejudiced eyes of the zealous missiouaiies oi of the 


enthusiastic “Youug Bengal,” who pioud of the new 
light, picked up au luveteiate hatied of everything old, 
still in its essence and on the doctrinal side, it uas 
almost invulnerable The reactions which have followed 
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in favour of wbat may be called 
rationalwtio Hinduiim and other 
tnry rehgiooi movement* in the I9tb 

century bear Tvitneo* to it* inward 
etrength aa well os to the inherited ipintuality of the 
Hindu 


Tb«e fioti partly 
«TpU5D th« Ktfenrr 
iMRtnua of the pen 
od between 1700 wnd 
1900 


It IS obvioos that under theoe political social and 
inteilectnal conditions no literature 
worth the name conld easily flounsh- 
With the rum of the remindara and 
the degradation of the BrOhmaos 
who oonotitnled respectively the aris- 
tocracy of wealth and the anstocraoy of intellect a process 
of disintegration had begun m tlie social fabnn which 
ended in an absolute dissolution of all social solidarity It 
took nearly half a oenturv before there was a general 
subsidenOQ of these effects and a new order of things 
could take the place of the oIcL With a reconstrootion 
of art and ideal, there was indeed the birth of a 
new world and a new bterature but generally speak 
mg from the 18th ceutnry to the middle of the 
10th, we have only rude onsbaped writing* interesting 
to the student, but no masterpiece acceptable to alL 
It yras essentially a traiiBitioDal stage and there can be 
no doubt that these vioissitudes of the 18th oentury and 
the monotonous material and intoUectual development of 
the first hw-lF of the 19th robbed Bengali literature of many 
an imaginative writer Calcutta bad not yet settled down 
into a metropolis and with the dispersal of the Moham 
medan government and the Hindu zemindars there was 
no fixed intellectual centre which would have brought 
the advantages of social aolidanty among those who still 
retained literary insUnots and aspirationa Bhnrat- 
chandra died m T760 and in a short bme ocoorred 
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also the deaths of Durgaprasad and 

The death of Bhurat Ram-prasad With these last great 
^.handra m 1760 ^ , n i 

marks the decay of namoSj we aie at the end of what 

hteratnre lemamed ot ancient Bengali liteiature 

During the continuance of the dual 
system of government between ■’65 and ’72, the older 
poets, one by one, passed away, and none lemained who 
could for a time step into then vacant place Between 
the death of Bharat-chandia in 1760 and the fiist appear- 
ance of Isvai Gupta in Sambad- 
The intorrcgnnm n-j 

till tho emorEoncQ of (ihliakdi of 1830, tlieie Came an 

tho non literature , o 

as broken chiefij, if mteiiegnum of moie than half a 

^ot ^rholly, by the ceutui\', duiing which theie was no 
Knbiwnlna, , , , 

man who had been stiong enough to 

seize the unclaimed sceptie The only pietendeis wmre the 

Kabiwalas, but they nevei lose to that level of aitistic 

meiit and sustained liteiaiy composition which wmuld have 

enabled them to stiike a commanding figuie on the empty 

stage Who would think of placing Ham Thakui oi Ram 

Basil side by side wuth Bhaiat-chandia 


tlio ncT\ literature 
M as broken cbieflj , if 
not ^rholly, by tbc 
Kabiwalas, 


f=omo of nhom were 01 Rani-piasad? These Kabiwalas 
on of undoubted 7 , , 

]'owors *t!tt behind them few things of 


peimanent liteiaiy value, foi although 
some of them weie men of undoubted poetic powei, they 
ne\cr cultuatcd liteiature foi its owm sake, but composed 

then songs chiefly to please then 

iT" '“"■1’'“™'’=’ ■" the ,.pste,t 

bif.li zemindais, the wcalthi speculators, 

01 the illiterate mass whose chief 

Tl P'^TichHUs, or 

.-r,-. The koh, hte.alure, thcrcro.c, ,s one oE a very 
oo.n,«.-,le einnretor. n,ul „de b, sule iv.th the Inghe. 

idils m. I.ere .nierspersed not n bttlo amount of flat 
Clio, 1„, el „.rl,„oo ninol, „o etreloh ot I, tera.y charity 
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^Toald e^‘e^ call poctio m tlio true penns of tho term Tho 
literary ideal wa* not as can bo eapccte<l very higli, and 
its tone not always commendable )ct one tbin^ most 
romarkablo about tbese songs, nhich puts tliem in sharp 
contrast mtb tho literafuro uliiolt Dli&mt^hnndni set in 
fashion rras its comparatno freedom from the stamp of 
omalenesi or erudite classicalit> as well as irom the 
^^twtcd moral lone wliioh defaces the wnlmgs of inaD\ a 
great poet of tins penod ^et id spite of these and other 
Tnenlp none of the Kabiwalas had rcnchctl that standard 
of literary excellerice which would l»a\c enabled them to 
emulate tho more substantial writings of the older poets 
although tho) contributed some tnils beautiful pieces to 
the literotore of national song* hallen on onl dais their 
genius seems uoior to ha\e recened its fullest scojk* and 
beaidefl keeping our UteraUice l«aek from absolute death 
during the period of mterregnom thoir work seems to 
possess liiitoncally no other permanent ralucf The} act 
as a link keeping op tbo contmuitj 
of our literar} histon and tliough 
by tbemsoKes affording an interesling 
fiefd of stod) Ibei belong through 
their literary filiation and inherited 
artistic tradition to tho ago preceding our era 

By the beginning of tho l»th century howeier the 
old order was changing yielding place to now A new 
hteraturo a now spint, and a now order of society were 
gradoall} taking the place of Uie time honoured matitotions 
which liod held their iwa\ over the countr} for ceotnnes. 
We often find in htemry history that 
with some great re\'olntioD jKiliti 
ca1 social or religious literuture 
receivcfl a fresh impetus We need 
hardly recall the example of the 


Bat tboy did tMr 
best, doHiur tfaU long 
nerkkl of l«rmiDe«*, 
t keep It back from 
abaolate death 


Effect of the rorola 
llotiary changca which 
the Britiah oeonpatloa 
of Bengal bnnght 
abooL 
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Ereiicb Revolution from which dates a peiiod of literar} 


activity which has culminated m the iich literary after- 
growths of modem Europe But the popular opinion^ long 
and actually entertained, that the British occupation of 
Beno-al by itself sufficiently accounted for and diiectli caused 
the disappearance of ancient hteratiue as distinguished 
fiom modem, is a delusion which the revi\ed study of the 
litei-ature itself would, in a gieat measuie, help to check and 


The Bntisli ‘conquest’, 
as generally supposed, 
never swept off the old 
literatme and replac 
ed it with the nen 
it merely helped a 
process of decadence 
in literatme already 
afoot 


coriect Howevei great and far- 
leacliing its effect was, the British 
^conquest' no more suept awa} ancient 
Bengal and its literature and leplaeed 
it with something else than the Nor- 
man Conquest of England diiectlj' 
caused the disappeaianee of Anglo- 


savon England and its literatme Modem evolutionaiy 


theory haidly leaves any loom foi such absolute political 


01 literal}^ cataclysms , and a little consideiation will 


show that the British occupation of Bengal, like the 
Norman one of England, onR helped and turned to 
good a process of decadence in lilemtuie, which had 
independently begun, which was going on rapidlj'', and 
which, if the political revolution had not dealt a death-blow 


to the exhausted litei-ature would have landed it independ- 
ently in absolute baiienness and stagnation 

In ordei to appreciate what effect British occupation 
of Bengal produced upon Bengali literatme, we must 
realise in what state it actually had been when the new start 
was made It was, as we have stated, a period of great 
confusion The political and social distuibances, no doubt, 
as the apologist of Bengah liteiatuie often points out, 
were affecting men's minds, and the physical and mental 
fatigue consequent thereupon is lesponsible to a great 
extent foi this lamented paucity of bterary productions , 
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bnt if we look to tho literntnre ittclf we ehall see thmt a 
process of lohcrunt decay and dissolntioD hod already began 
in it which indicated rapid decline, and which if un 
checked might htive mdepeodoDtlj led to its nltimate 
extinction A change of the deepest and widest kind was 
oomtng o\er the spint of Bengali literntnre during the 
years when the political destiny of India was being decided 
in other fields bat this change, snob as it was meant no 
good augury to its futuro course 

lu spite of occasional royal patronage as in the cases 
of Bidrnpab or Kabi kadkan tho vernaonlar htenture 
before the I8th century Ten seldom fonnd shelter in the 
conrts of the wealthy and it was never in any sense 
courtly literature From this period 
Whit ihii procea however. It began to centre round the 
courts of the wealthy and a new 
world that of the conrtier and the 
adventurer was being formed The conrts of Bijn 
Kv^tmobandra of Nndlyft and of RftjE 
Btite of BingEti Rflj boUabfa of Bacca were notable not 

litttntnre on the om i ^ .1 i .1 11 

of the 19th c#otiu 7 only tor Iheir Ininry their splendour 
and their intngaes, but also for their 
patronage of arts and literature Bat this coort-jnflaence 
as it woold be natural to expect m this age, was not an 
numiied good Poetry which had hitherto consisted of 
simple tales of Wllage-Iife or of devotional poems of rare 
beanty and fervour had now to appeal exxjlnsively to the 
upper classes of society whoso taste and temper it natur 
ally reflected As on the one hand it gained m refinement 
and splendour, so on the other it lost all its pristine 
simplicity, and wu marked with a stamp of omateneas 
and erudite olaaeioabty which found favour with these 
courts What had been fervid and epontaneons became 
fantastic and elaborate and with these new poets, some of 
6 
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whom were good scholars^ intellect and fancj'' predominated 
over sentiment and passion, ingenuity took the place o£ 
feeling, and poetiy lost its tine accent On the one hand, 
arose around the conit of Krsnachandia the artificial 
school of Bhaiat-chandia, whose poetry, moie fanciful than 
delicate, more exquisite than passionate, first turned the 
tide in favour of ornate and aitifieial standards of verse- 


The existing schools 
of Bengali literature 
by their excesses gave 
unmistakable proof of 
decadence and fore- 
shadowed the close of 
the literary age 


making on the other hand, under 
the patronage of the rival court of 
Raja Raj-ballabh, flourished a more 
serious, though less poetreal, group of 
writers who exhibit the same tendency 
to ornate diction and luxuriant style 


and the same weakness for frigid conceits but whose 


profundity, allegorical fancy, didactic taste, and consequent 
monotony present a striking couti'ast to the more voluptuous 
and attractive school at Nadiya Both these schools, 
by then excesses, marked the close of the litei-ary age 
In spite of the exquisite quality of his phrase and his 
numbers, that exalt him to a place all his own, 
Bharat-chandra was a far greater artist than a true 


poet He was a sure and impeccable master of his 
own craft, yet we must confess heie, as everywhere, a 
fall of the true poetic spirit, the neap of inspii-ation, the 
preference of what catches the eym to what touches the 


The school at NadiyS 
of which Bharat-chan 
dra was the literary 
oxpouent 


heart Bharat-chandia is not very 
often original yet when he imitates, 
he does not choose the best models 


but only tries to improve upon the 
very second-rate works of later artificial Kavya poets 
like Ala^ha aud ^liharsa, or even woise things fiom 
a class of degeneiute Mohammedan tales of dubious 


taste and excellence Poetry is increasingly regarded 
as a means of the display of elaborate conceits till 
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at lenpth nolhinp rcmam* but artfulnt^« anJ verbal 
japplcry The corumtoronte cleganco of thw wntmga ii 
ondoublcJ but lire |>oct fcldom Irantporif liifcle*' d« 
cnplion pom|*oni rimtira learned diprtfBioni — a itjlo 
Tvhich cannot be ■ummwl up otlicnviFe than by the term 
‘ flonJ — theic mork the maketbifU b) winch the lack of 
^nutne poetic emotion it fOU{;ht to be made up Pathos or 
tragedy in the itnct and rare ecnec thwe pocla wldom or 
never touch and the wav in which thi^ liave repainted 
the tdtal heroes of old recall to one a mind Dryden • Irave- 
of Milton or of Sliakespcare Admitting even the 
pictorial effect the muFical cadence and the wonderful 
Fpell of langoap} which are the chief mlreminp features 
of this poctrv tlie ta te and stvie arc pomelirow to vitiated 
and >'nlgartlut it full) demines the mmesit of neglect 
which u gradoall) falling ujion it The degenerate 
court intlacnce went a loop way not only in fortennp 
0 certain feminine laopour and luxanonco of style, but it 
was tiro responaible for the Uint of indecency which 
often mans Itf best pa rape* This crossness wa.s, no doubt 
lortl) con\entronal and epnop obnousl) from the poetic 
ooDsention ettablished b) the later orlincial icbools of 
Sanscrit Poetry but even admitting tbia it must 
be said that attempts to excuse this utter want of 
decenc) and of morals bare all proved futile and tbc 
least valid of all it tliat wbicb would shield tins poet r) 
under the mantle of the classics The /stn/s take the placo 
of tiSflt of Bai^nsba songs; and the course of illicit 
lore or lust with all its intricacies of courtship, mtngne 
and insolence was never suffered to flaunt itself mtli 
snob shameless imimdenee Even ROm prosUd, in spite 
of his religious songs conW not escape the contagion and 
the exquisite l)Ties of the Kabnvalas were not wholly 
free from the taiut 
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These enoimities in the existing schools of poetiy cei- 
tninly indicate the close of the literaiy age Excess of folly 
in poetry, like excess of injustice in political matteis, lead 
up to and foietell levolutions Besides, the couise of 
ancient Bengali itself as a whole suffered fiom many draw- 
hacks which harapeied its giowth ci nelly and which might by 

itself have led to its ultimate extinction 

Inherent dmwbichs i ■« i .1 i. c 

m the old literature Of these diawbacks, the monotony or 

itself 'svhich retarded suhiect aud the limitation of foim weie 
Its giovtth ’ 

the foiemost and eno^o-e the critic at 


once It IS tine that <^he social and political conditions 
undei an alien uile weie nevei wholly favourable to the 
(juiot development of national cnltnie , that the contempt 
nith nhich \einaculai hteratnie had been umveisally held 
al w a} s retarded its growth, that the Baisn aba movement, 
o\cn though it had uiested the monopoly of leaining from 
the Brahmans as a class, was moie a sectaiian than a 
uide-spioad national tendency and it only intensified 
the dc'Notional ardoui which had veiy few oppoitum- 
tics foi complete seculaiisation , and that hteratnie, at 
least in the \einacular, wa‘= seldom cultivated foi its owm 
sake 111 those da}S when a leisuied class of literal} or scienti- 
iic men had iic\ei arisen , aet e^en these ciicumstanccs do 
not whnll\ explain the absolute limitation of subject to 

ichgion in the mam, and out of reli- 
j^inntriioii of «uhjcet to a little legend, a little contem- 

porary social song, and the thinnest 
•^urphw of other matters Glorification of gods and goddess- 
t- ‘•terns to be the ultimate object of all the poets, who 
cuuM not \onture to publish nn}fhing except undei the 
binxmfd >r\rb of religion The mar-.cllons lesnlts accom- 
I'bslicxl i.\<‘U within till', limitation show that there was 
•urJ} nothing wrong with the genius of these poets but 
ttiiiLthing wii. wrong in the literature itself, that its 
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thcmf narrow Bti<l 1o offonl tlw fnllc^t 

«ropo for ilpvflopnirbl and proprrf^ 
Cow rT*Ht t* t On< of lltp rt markable trrxlcnciw of 
laJrr Hindn cnlluir j;mjirn»))r and of 
all aoclmt xcmacular lilrratnrr in |nrlicnlar waf, llmt 
llirv camnl the fuj prr^ ion of indirrdnilitv loo far and 
ihat (b<* conM<]nrnfy' ba* I’oon to rxnit nntlionir and di« 
oonra^ on^n*lif\ Of roni^e nolhinfipanbcmomob- 
jrchonalilp tlian the obtinn\p fc)f a pitirrnr** of modem 
limr>* vrt it mii»t l»p tulmillctl lliat it ncverthflee fortbcni 
ititellrptinj pro£.rp« hr rrlaxmff thr ^crenf\ of rffett 
convrnlionalitir* and alloxnnp amlntion frwr ppo|x* ami 
wider «nnii^ rrjnon llu! line limitation of eobjtcl 
and tlii^ Crninxativp U te uerr 
Moflrt m ffftm eoii| Irxl tntb rt fortlitT limitation of 
ancienf ]<oclrr in iln form ith ataplo 
of fteri'otTpwl Trrap* lirxomi ubirb it eould nexrr «lra\ 
but whicb tra« apt to Uvorntf dull monotonou* and am;* 
fOTiff (*'|«pctallr bocaafp of ila acclional pau«ci« Hut llio 
pmtp'l drawliacl. wlilrli wouM of ilwlf indiealo the 
1 veiix of lilt' lileratnrr in iti* erriain BP])Ccti*, wai tlie 
coroplelp alKPncp of ])n>*o as a \ehicle 
MrtPBr.- of |tiw « f litrrarj rxprrepion It ip tiue that 
in oil lilrratun aa the immortal jeit 
nf Mobm? jmjdjpp jiroiw alwaj a comp* after jioctrj j'ct 
in anoirnt Jlenpali lifpratnn. we ha\p jiractically vpry 
little pood pitwp at all, liowcwr late • 

In cnlrcallv examining tbo litcrar} hirtorx of Hfnpol 
in tbe pro Bnliili era it I* impo'iildc to miilako tho 
Picmllcnnce of lIie«o facta nameljr, that iia poetrj, tlioagh 
viporoudy aUrtol under (lie au^plcoa and tliouph 

Som arcooBt f Ib^ aod dPTpl pmeut f otO DenrnU 

}jron ii (;treti la App I ct th* rail of ll N roIiun« 
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attaimug to some measure of lelative peifection, was 
itself failing , and that at no peiiod of its long liistoiy, it 
produced piose that could be called such Theio must 
have been something wiong in the vei}’’ system, some 
coldness m the liter aiy constitution to account for this 
decadence and this poverty If a literature after produc- 
ing great things in the past does nothing more for 
centuues, i£ it shows signs of decaJeuce and piactically 
limits itself to tildes, then the conclusion is inesistible 
that it badly wauf^s a change Long before the stability 
of British rule was beyond all question a process of 
decadence oi dissolution had already begun which indi- 
cated a change in its spiiit The British occupation and 
its accompanying evils onl}’^ hastened this change, so 
that a new era of liteiaiy history began in Bengal 
with the film establishment of British rule It is amiable 
but entirely uuhistoiical imagination which suggests that 

it was the Biitish rule which euti- 

These faote shorv that gyrept away the old literature 

the decadent htera- ^ r ^ 

tare, if it were to pro and replaced it with the new Theie 

long its life, needed , t t j ^ i 

a change, and the no such absolute breach ot the 

change was brought continuity of oul literaiy history, 
Dj the British occupa j j j 

lion of Bengal a change was inevitable and the 

British rule brought it about m the 
most novel and unexpected way, although it would be 
difficult to say what form it would have taken had 
there been no British occupation of Bengal 

The commencement of the 19th century saw a more settled 
Older of things Beginning with the 
I9thce?to™®°^ patch-work of the Regulating Act 

of 1774*, vigorous attempts were made 
to lefoim the abuses of misrule which had been bunging 
disgrace to Biitisn ideas of ]ustice and honour, and the 
permanence of British rule was now more or less a settled 
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fact The Company in Ihc meantime had been extending 
its temtones beyond the limita of Renf^al Hastings 
had boldly thrown oskIo tho muk of dna! gOTemraont 
which Clu*e bad tbonght ao expedient to wear But even 
Haslingi boldly ambitions of founding an Empire in 
India could not carry out what ho leviacd The records 
of tho penod givo us aomo glimpses of good intentions 
but there wai little of actual performance From Com 
wallii^a time however we enter upon a brighter penod 
Cornwallis had greater freedom from mterfcrenco or 
control and his noble rank enabled him to demand bis 
own termi from the wiso-hcadi at Letdonhall Street 
In spite of Thornton t stnetnres it cannot be denied that 
Cornwallis reabaed for the fint time that the governed 
as well as the goTcmore ought to bo considered m all 
system of good government It was he wbo gav^e a better 
morel tone to the civil service It ii not necessary here to 
treee step b} step this gradual process of polibcol recona* 
tmction from Comwalha’s time onward or enter into tho 
details of every scheme of reform or every adminiatrotive 
measure. The general effect of tbca© changes was that 
the Company was gradnally being tnanaforraed from a 
trading corporation into a sovereign power The idea 
that Bengal was on estate which yielded a largo rental 
but involved none of the responiihilities of government 
had not it IS tme totally disappeared but none of the 
administrators since this time can be regarded as mere 
land-stewards of a private property Narrow views still 
prevailed but we find a blieral minded Governor General 
like Wellesley laying stress upon the fact that the Factory 
had grown into ite Empire and that the civil servants 
should not consider themselm as mere agents of a 
commennal concern but as responsible officers and admmis. 
tratori whose duty it waa to understand the people. 
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The revenue sj'stem began to be pi iced on a secuie 
footing Theie was gieater peace and oidei tluoughout 
the country, and the cml, cnminal, and police functions 
of the government weie beginning to be oiganised 
The luial administiation was taken m hand and 


Calcutta settling 
down into a metro 
polls, 


Calcutta was foimiug itself into a 
metiopolis In 1771, we find 
Calcutta a stiagghng village of mud- 


houses, the whole of the giound south of Chaudpal Ghat 


thickly coveied with ]ungle and foiest-trees From 1780 


onwards, we lead in the Calcutta papeis ot frequent 


complaints about the mdesciibably filthy condition of the 
streets and loads which is fully coufiimed by the account 


of Giandpre m 1790, who tells us of the canals and cess- 
pools reeking with putiefying animal matter the awful 
stench coming out of them the myriads of flies and 
flocks of animals and buds acting as scaveugei ^ In the 
times of Hastings and Francis and foi a long time after 
that, daeoity and highway robbeiy within a mile of the 
seat of government and of the Supierae Coui-t were, we 
have seen, crimes exceedingly pievalent But when 
Hastings^ government abolished the piovincial Revenue 
Councils and trausteiied from Muishidabad to Calcutta 


the seat of the Supreme Courts of Justice as well as the 
head-seat of revenue administration and the Khalsa, 
Calcutta was being delibeiately designed to become ulti- 
mately the political capital of Bengal ^ By 1800, a busy 


‘ Tins state of things continued for a long time and we here of cons 
tant complaints of this not onlj m the English papers and also in the 
Saviachar darpan as late 1818 See the Barndchdr darpan, Nov 14, 1818 , 
Maj 27, 1820 etc (the quotations, mil be found given in my article on 
the aho\e mentioned paper in Sahitya Pausat Patrild vo] 24, no 3, 
p 1C3) 

* Gleig, jlftmoir*- o/ IFniren Hashnjs, lol i p 268 
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and floamting town was being badt ap* and attracted 
by iti oommercmt importance of which notvnthstanding 
the monopolr of Uie Company and its disooumgement of 
private onterpnae Stavonnnt wnting so far back as 1770 
bean strong testimony many Bengali families as well 
03 tilen of other nationalities began to luttle down Prom 
the time of the inroads of the hlah 
Intellecto*! Kod rattss people had 6ed from the intenoT 
ai>d settled down on the banka of 
^ Ganges close to Calcutta, where 
ID conne of time there arose 
sovoml flonnihing towns while the rest of Bengal lay 
under disorder and mtsmle Bengal in the times post 
had many oapitals and many centres of learning and ail 
these now converged to the few spots along the Oanget> 
bank and chiofiy to the metropoha* It is natnral to 
expect that here with Calcotta as its centre, began the 
earliest efforts to diffnse knowledge reform abases forma 
late new ideas and bnild np a new order of society and 
literalnre From this anses the importanco of the metro- 
polis in later Bengali literaiare — an importance which 
will be more folly realised when we consider that refined 
Importaowofthedky nrhonity is one of the tdain character 
Slid the motr^lU in isbcf wbich differentiates the modem 

laUr B«ti«sU Ute 

skorm- htciatare from its pre-Britisb prede- 

oector If the ancient Iiteratore os one of its bistonani 
says was a gift of the lower to the higher classes 
and was fostered chiefly lo the remote and secluded 

On tb« hlctary cind topu^^spbj of oM 0*Vnitt&, llt«ntnre li sesU 
tend and plenttfoL One maiy hoinrar eotmlk with adrvit&g* 
A K. Boy A Biwi Huiory f Oaleut6ii Bolney T pograpkie*! a*d 
Historical Bicteh of OaleiLtta 1870 1 Buteed Ee^catfremi (Md 0 Icvit ; 
Ooktod, Ooirvtia CUd d ffru i articles Is Bn^al pett and t ..nk 
and rsfertnees ^rsn thershi| Long paUtttia In (Mdrn linu 
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village-homesj the modem liteiatuie 

■Dibanity o£ modern jg niostlv the wolk o£ the educated 
Bengali literature *' 

man of the city, and a gift fiom him 

spieading down to the lowe&t classes In studying modem 

literature, we must steadily keep our eyes fixed upon these 

centres of infiuences, of which Calcutta and Siiiampui, 

as we shall see, become all-important in the first stage of 

oui histoiy 


In these crowded cities, which had drawn into it the flower 
of the Bengali families from all parts of the countiy and 
which afioided endless opportunities of intercouise between 
„ „ the European and the Bencrali commu- 

and its awakening to nities, a new era was beginning in 
new influencea social and liteiaiy histoiy of the 

people Happily foi the eountiy, the hour of awakening 
to new thoughts had dawned On the 10th October, 
1800, we find tlie missionaries at Sriiampui thus writing 
home “ There appeals to be a favouiable change in the 
general temper of ihe people Commeice has roused new 
thoughts and awakened new energies, so that hundreds, 
if we could skilfully teach them, would crowd to leain the 
English language Hitherto Education had been totally 
neglected The histoiy of English education in Bengal 
has a vei} important beaiing on the histoiy of the intel- 
lectual pi ogi ess and will be sketched in its piopei iilaee, 
It would be enough to indicate here that during the eaily 

State of ed„. '‘T Company’s .ule, the p,o- 

cation m the begin Motion of education, neithei heie noi 

ningofthe 19th cen m Ti'r.r,Ti„,l t i 

tniy B^ngland, was regarded as a duty 

of the government, on the contiaiy, 
the safety of the Indian Empire was thought to depend 


'mith, Life of TFi^^iam Gmey, (New repnnt, 1912), p 
Gnroj', Mcmom of William Carey, pp 405 *7 


274, Bnetace 
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opoD keeping the people immersed m ignomnco It wm 
not unbl ‘Welleilej^i time that more liberal ideas began 
to gain gTonud Thos the history of edacation m 
this early penod as we shall see, consisted chiefly 
of the edncabonal efforts of private individoals who had set 
np schools for instmction lu the mdimenta of learning 
Snoh small isolated attempts are obviously by their very 
natnro bound to be transitory and such pnvate sobools 
conld not sorely be expected to answer the larger purpose 
of national ednoation Snoh humble efforts date so far 
back as 1747 ‘ but the desire of prospering in commeroial 
enterprise under the new oondition of things served as a 
great incentive to Eagltsh edacation as Beman cdncation, 
now declining had been eagerly sooght for onder the 
Mobammedsn administration In 1700 only a few Bengali 
children were tanght by Enropean school masters bat 
gradoally a set of Bengali teaebers possessing a smatter 
mg of EiOgUsh oamu into existence and opened schools 
In those days however pemnansbip qojoknees m calcn 
IsUons and a knowledge of acconnU were considered 
greater sccomplishments than an acenrate stndy of English 
itself and even men like RAm-dolSl De we are told 
never cared to make a better acqaamtance with English 
than picking up a few broken phrases of coUoqnial speech 
for snoh knowledge was enoagb to make them serve as 
ship-sarkfira banians and writers and nlbmately win for 
them colossal fortunes Thus although the study of 
English was songht for no systemabo course of instrnobon 
was given or required , and for a bme a low and broken 
English or half English and half Bengali gibberish was 
spoken of which hamorous specjmeos may bo found in 

Long Hnd-Booi to Brumal ITbnomx, pp. 411-4£1 But Good 
Old Daft roL 1, p 603 et seq 
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Raj-nardyan Basu^s delightful little sketch of that time 
Sometimes, to eke out this half-diction, gestme-laiiguage 
was used, somewhat in the mannei in which Gulhvei spoke 
to the Lilliputians 

The state of Bengali education, if not in a woise, was 

at least m no bettei plight. The 

state of Bengali edu mass of Bengali manusciipts lecently 
cation , , , . . P 

uneaifched by patient investigations or 
modem scholais was mostly unknown, and the hteratuie 
of the time, possessing haidl}’- any punted books, consisted 
chiefly of a liandful of works, Manasa, Dhaimamangal, 
Mahabharat of Kasidas, Ramayan of Krttibas, Chandi 
of Kabi-kankan, Annadamangal of Bhaiat-chandia, and 
piobably the bongs of Ram-piasad The only works which 
were read in the Path-salas, we learn on the authority of 
the biographer of Ram-kamal Sen^, were Guiudaksina 
and the rules of arithmetic by ^ubhankai There were 
neithei good schools uoi weie theie proper elementary text- 
books foi puiposes of instruction, and even a decade later, 
this was one of the initial difficulties which the School 
Society felt in carrying out its worthy object of Bengali 
education Such was the state of Bengali learning at tnis 
time that we leain from a wiitei in the Fiiencl of India'^ 
“If they can wnte at all, each character, to say nothing 
of oithogi-aphyjis made in so irregular and indistinct a man- 
ner, that comparatively few of them could lead what is 
written by another and some of them can scarcely wade 
through that has been written by themselves, after any 
lapse of time If they have learnt to lead, they can 

' Pcarychand Mitra, Lt/e o/iJamA.o»HfZ Se7i(1880), p 7 

vol 11 , p 392, quoted in Cal Rev vol xui, 1850 p 132 See also 
Quarterly Friend of Indxa, vol iv p 162 This remaik le confirmed by 
ivhat Forster says in the Introduction to his Vocabulary with regard 
to the uncertainty of Bengab spelling and Bengali script 
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wWom rmd five wordi together without stopping to make 
out the pyllablea and often scarcely two even when the 
writing is legible The caso is precisely the same with 
the knowledge of ” Theso obsoi^ntions however, 

eomint, as tho} do perhaps from a missionary whoso 
personal knowledge of the conntr} and its inhabitants 
might not perhaps havj; extended bc\‘ond narrow limits 
mnil be taken snbject to this rcserMiUon that althongh 
this miglit bo the picture of Ibe general state of knowledge 
and cnltnre at this time, yet thore still liv-ed m digniGcd 
isolation a few learned pandits in the remote viiUges and 
(hat tho days of Ssnsont learning were not qnito over Rut 
even these Brilhmans with a few exceptions wore now as 
we have stated a fallen race and the exclusive genios of 
Drahmajiism in its lowest phase not only barred the mosses 
from the temple of knowledge bat also made themselves 
neglect tho \omsoular as 'Praknt* daloot fit only for 
demons and women ” So far indeed bad they earned 
their contempt for their mother tongue that while they 
onllivated the learned langoago with assidnit} the} in 
many instanees, pnded tbemsehceon writing the language 
of tho people W'th luaocnracy and sometimes in an almost 
unintelligible semi borbano sansontiscd stylo 'U e shall 
see some specuneos of the latter kind eron in the writings 
of tho more accomplished Pandits of the Fort Willtmm 
College It IB natoial to expect that those ao^^^ed 
pundits sbonld strenuonsly discourage the use of the 
vemacnlar among the people and set their face against its 
improTcment The neglect of the vemaoulsrs eepecially 
Bengali had reached snob a atage that when Dr Carey 
began to lecture at Fort William College he could hardly 
muster a class and the same learned doctor when he 
visited Nadlyll, not niEiny years ego the illnstnoos centre 
of Bengali language and btentnre he could not discover 
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Improvement comet) 
from without 


more (.hau 40 sepaiate works, all lu marmseupts, as the* 
whole hteiature oE 30,000,000 of people up to that 
time 

The state of leaiuiiig m Bengal may not be unfitly 
compaied to that m England aftei the lavages of the 
Danes, of which King Alfied said “ there was a time when 
people came to this island £oi msti notion, now we must get 
it fiom abioad, if we want it^’ Poi, undei this state of 
things, it IS obvious that no impetus coming fiom within, 

if improvement is to be effected, it 
must come fiom outside When we 
picture to ouiselves adventuieis, ne’ei- 
do-wells, plain townsfolk and countiy-folk, peaceful home- 
stayeis in the remote villages and commeicial banians in 
the crowded cities, and latei on, well-to-do English gentle- 
men pushing their way up the liver, laying outbioad 
plantations and snltanising o\ei the whole neighbourhood, 
we can hardly evpect any manifestation of the literary 
genius 111 such an envuoument With the mental and 
physical absorption incident upon social and political disorders 
in the countiy, with no metropolis to fuiuish the needed 
contact of mind with mind, with lepiessive material needs 
causing laige dram upon one’s physical eneigy, and above 
all, with the decay of artistic impulses and hteiaiy tradi- 
tions, it is no wonder that the nation produced little 
Iitemtiire and developed little culture of impoitance The 
impulse at length came fiom outside We cannot but 
acknowledge with feelings of mingled shame and grateful- 

nnropc,,, ™).cr,, “““t® 

ci\ limns and miR- at ameleoiating our condition were 
Ronnncs, in the Held i , i j,) . ^ , 

made by a handful of philanthropic 

Euiopcans, both civilians and missionai les, who in then 


Smith, Ojp cit , p 202 
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bbortl V10W8 moved far ahead of their ago In ipite of the 

Comwallia Code and the nubho nolior 

RaUHcmb^tromtho i.l i j A i j 

EttTopean uwl tba Of oxolOBioD the nilir and the ruled 

hod began to live m greater amity 

and fellow feeling With the assump- 
tion of the reeponffibditiw of pohtioal government the 
ruling claases began to take greater interest m the lives 
of the people committed to their Giro In vain do we seek 
in modern Bengal philanthropists of the type of Colvin 
Palmer Carej Marshman and Dand Hare whose memory 
is still gratefully ohensliod by the Bengali-spealnng race ‘ 
No donbt the Company’s servants hitherto had never re- 
garded India as their home bat they had been always 
aojoarnera m a Ear country whose only ambition was to obtain 
nohee os soon as possible and retorn homo as gentlemen of 
leianre This was one of the onder ying causes of the 
constant dispatos between the Compan) and its self-seeking 
agents and it is no wonder that throughont the 1 8 th century 
constant eompUints of corrapbon peculation and general 
dishonesty of tlie agents are to be found m the Letter 
Books of the Company Bat mth stability of British rale 
when oorameroialism was deolming as a dominating factor 
in the Company s policy and with the realisation of greater 
administrative responsibility this order of things was 
gradoally changing Two obvions reasons naturally 
strengthened the ties which boand these foreigners to this 
country The first is that in those days of weary and 
penlons voyage round the Cepe ifaen who came out to 
India and had a taste for the easy going (eometimes reck 
lew) life of plea<*nre and profit in the tropics hod no mind 
to retnrq home very eoon while in the next place, the 


Tl>« couplet goei thui (q o4*dtn E<J narfjmjj Baani flaIOg«lal)j 

crfl I ctrtf •atidieK 
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numbi'i of Emopcitis wlio livefl hoio ua‘. \ri} anti 

they consislocl mod'll} of oHici 1!^= , loi 110I onl\ ua^' tlif' 
climate un^uitiljle to Euiopcan'^ tjcnoially' l>ut the ]iolic\ 
of the 2^oTCi nmeiit also icjfanlcil tlic intiodiiclioii of fiec- 
ti.ide I'ul lilaiopcius to be dati'^etou^ !<o the safe!} of the 
neudy actjtiiiGil empiic But wlialcvei mu^lil be llic iea‘?oiij 
tlieie IS 110 "iinsa^iii;^ tbe fact that most of llicse 
Euiopeans, who had lived heie foi .1 lonp: time, had a geiuiine 
affection foi the counti), and some of them went ‘^o fai as 
to adopt the maiuieis and cubtoms .tnd e\eii the diess of 
the Bengali population En-joying the //oo/o, whose ^dong 
ornamental snake coiled loiind and loiind the lails of the 
ehau’^ wms one of the customs, among otheis, immoilalised 
by Thackeiay, which was long fashionable" with these 
official and non-ofiicial ‘Nabobs’ , and it w'ould surprise 
many a modem loadei to leain that it e\eii fascinat<d the 
ladies, on wdiose pail “it w^as eonsideied a high comp iment 
to show a piefeience foi a gentleman b\ tasting his hooln" 


Besides this affection of the earl) Eurojiean sottleia 
foi then land of adoption, which 


Study of Bongati by 
European settlers 


piompted them to evprcss themsehes 
occasionally in its language, there 


were othei puiely political and utihtanan giounds which 


* Of Sir Philip Francis’s impreBsious of Ins residence 111 this country 
Macaulay, writing after GO years with the experience of a much 
improved connti'y, speaks almost in the same strain in Ins chamcteris 
tically sweeping way 

A picture of this custom and manner of life is preserved for ns in 
the pages of the immortal Alaler Ohnrer DiiW Wo read in Carey’s 
Dialogues (3rd Ed 1818, p 3) that one of the indispensably necessary 
servant of the Englishman’s honseliold was a hookabnrdar or n man to 
prepare his hoola Stavonnns (voJ 1 , 345) also relates how on the 
occasion of his visit to Govoinoi Onrtiei at Calcutta, lie was treated 
with tbe hoola at an orientally snmptnoiia banquet given m his honoui 
See also Bnsteed, op nt p 167, Good Old Days, vol 1 63 
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fit 

indoced them to the rtady aod encouragement of the 
vemtcolar Time waa coming when Bengali ibould both 
officially a* well as popularly be the reoognued veraacolar 
and both Halhed and Forster the two earliest important 
European wnters m Bengab nghtly insist at some 
length npoQ the absurdity and inconvenience of continumg 
Persian as the langnoge of the Court 
lu polktcal And market place and advocate 

nHlitanan ^roond ^ 

more wide>spread and general use of 
Bengali in ita place. Eugencies of administration which 
had made it almost obligatory for the governors to leam the 
language of the governed hastened this movement towards 
the neglected vemaonlar The missionaries, on the other 
hand found out early that if they were to reach the 
people directly they most first learn their language and gam 
■ thorongh knowledge of their modes of tbinbiDg and feel 
hng SyTtematio miesion work alwap presupposed a 
thorongh training in their language All these and other 
reasons first impelled the early Puropean settlers to take 
to a systemstio study of the neglected vemaouhir When 
therefore with the diBappearanoe of the old Bengah 
writers Bengali hteraturo had been sent adnft to shift 
for itself as best as it could it was taken up and fostered 
by strangers htilmg from distant lands whom fortunately 
political persona] or otnitanan reasons if not always the 
love of the language or the bterature lUelf first urged to 
its elaborate study under entirely new oondihons 

This brief and necesaanly incomplete picture of the 
general state of this country from 1700 to 1800 will to 
some extent, exhibit the new 

Ot^n^g romu'ka condibona under which modtim 
on the ngnlflamce of 

tbe nneni hlstofj of Bengali literature first came into 
SrtOTj* "teniTT ijgjpg iQBtabihty and pertur 

baUon conaequent upon these poliboal 


8 
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changes as well as the almost cniuc clisinlogialion of 

social solidaiity will no doubt cvplaiu the c\icinal 

circumstances which ictaided the giowtli of litcraturcj 

but the Iiteiatuie itself since the da}s of Bhruat-chandia 

had been showing inheicnt signs of c\iiaustion and dcca}, 

which was only hastened, instead of being clicched, by 

political and social levoliitiens The necc'jsaiily slow and 

laborious piocess of leconstiuctioii which followed upon 

these vicissitudes absoibed men’s mind foi moie than half a 

eentuiy fioin 1800 Tins wall explain not only wli} we 

do not come across any gieat and impoitant wiitei 

befoie we leach the age of Michael oi Bnnkim but it wull 

also exhibit very cleaily how liteiaiy mo\oments in Bengal 

had pel force beeu closely bound up with political, social, 

religious, and othei movements in the fiist half of the 

]9tli eeutui}^ Eveiy gieat wiitei of this 

tiansition was of necessity a politician, asocial refoimei, 

and a lehgious enthusiast need haidly cite, foi 

illustration, the long list of such impoitant names 

as those of Ram-mohan Ray, Krsnamohan Band} ojMdhj ay, 

Aksay Datta, Debendiauath Thakui, ISvai-chandra Bidya- 

sagar, Tek-chand, oi Ra2endialal Mitia Even in the 

next generation Bankim-chandia could not kee2) himself 

entiiely fieefiom this univeisal tendency Polities, social 

refoim, and leligious levival went hand lu hand with hteiaiy 

cieation Prom 1825 to 1858, if not in the peiiod 

actually under review in this volume, we shall have to 

extend oui vision and include in oui 

^o^sideiatiou vanous aspects of natio- 

ciosely bound up with ual bistoiy othei than the one which 
pobfcical, social, and 

other movements meiely liteiaiy To treat Bengali 

Liteiatuie in the 19th centuiy as a 
senes of isolated phenomenon is to give a wiong histoncal 
perstiective, foi here, as eveiy wheie, hteiaiy thought and 
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ooDtemporary eventi are lowparable aspects of national 
histoF} It II true that danng the penod between 1800 
and I8i5 with which more ipecially the present enqnirj 
IS oonceme-1 theie tendenoies did not come into inch 
bold relief as in the penod immediately following apon 
it, yet for the understanding of the general dnft, the 
historian of literatore mnit from the beginning keep in 
new the relation of literature to the political and social 
history of the time and this apart from all reference to 
the theory of the inseniible moulding of the literary mind 
and art by the connderatioDi of race time orciroumstance 
will snfBciently mtka clear the necessity of deTOting 
tadioni pa^es to a general description of the ilate of this 
country at the outset of oor literary history 

The immediate effect of the political and social 
vicissitude* of the second half of the eighteenth ceotnry vras 
depreciating in the extreme The old Bengali literature 
which had been subeidiog grodnally into deorepitnde 
and decay practtcalU disappeared The Kabivralas, the 
few isolated writers m the old style the authors of 
PjiVAS/i and the host of inferior imitatorB of Bhflrat 
ohandra had no doubt kept up the eontinoity of literary 
history and maintaiued, even with 
Ab*eDe« of iit«rEr 7 declining powers the anoient trend 
tboDght «nd fwbDg But it ™ 
howtobeopUi »d. ^ j)ot conspjcDoos for the 

appreciation of hi(,h ideas nor for 
any great enthusiasm for literary venturee The decadence 
mspite of these belated efforts of an lufenor if not an 
insignificant, b»nd of writers was rapidly hastened and 
the nececsity of an external stimulus which alone could 
have given a new lease of lifo to the dechning hteratuie 
was urgently felt Such an external stmulos was not 
forthooming until sometime had elapsed and tranquillity 
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had been attained, until tlic iicli and plcnfifnl litciatiiio 
of the West, udiich iindei the peculiar eiicumstanccs nas 
alone capableof £1111115)1111" Ihc needed impel us, had been made 
accessible to the literal y men of Bengal In Ibe meantime, 
the alien riileis of Bengal, brought up in (he habits of 
unchecked ponei and in the ignoiance and ])a‘-‘-)on of an 
adventitious life, caied bllle foi culture 01 hleiatnre 
The geneial people of the countiy, among whom hteran 
traditions and aspiiations liad been all but evtinet or 
had not found scope foi fiec )da\, wcio ajnlliehc to 
liteiary culture and de\oted tlieii attentions, in this 
tioublesome time, to the moie iiigent and engrossing 

mateual necessities of life The fust 
Hecesnity of n le step, therefoio, iJial had to be taken, 

generation of the 

geneial intellectual bcfoie litemrj teiitiiic could be 

life jn tbe countn , , i i re r 

before n renewal of possible, was (owaids diffusion of 

litemture conlri be know leilge, spiead of education, and 
made possible o ^ 1 

pioniotion of liteian tendencies 
The fiist half of the 19 th centuiy, theiefoie, was entueh 
taken up m the lealisation of these ob-jects It was 
necessary to piepaie te\t-hooks, to tianslate standnid woiks 
from foieign languages, to lepiint oldoi classics from 
inaccessible manusciipts, and in this w'ay generally to 
fuiuisb a leaven foi elevating the decaj ing intellectual 
life of the eountiy This was tlie woilc chiefl} of the 
foieign wuteis in Bengali and their colleagues, tlie 

Pundits of the Fort Willi m College, 
Importance of tbe i 

work of the European pioueeis in vanoLis depait- 

wnters in this respect, ments of leinaciilai wilting and wdio 

wiote, not wuth any peisoual liteiaiy 
ambition but wnth the move modest yet useful ob3ect of 
Promoting geneial education To then effoits, theiefoie, 
we chiefly owe, in a veiy practical sense, if not the 
legeneration of om literatme, at least the legeneiation of 
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inteUeotaal activitiea In the country It ib not in the 
leut decree correot to aay &fl it baa been often enthniinsti 
Cftlly *aid that it li the miBSionary eipecially Dr Carey, 
who oreited modem Bengali Litentture The creation of 
modem literary Bengali coven a penod of more than half 
a century from Carey’a time and literary §tyle in the 
strict seose of the term xnis not attained until a 
generation later when a baud of youthful Bengali wnten 
had come into the field equipped in all the wealth of the 
irew knowledge It is tme indeed 
that the miwionanes gave an impetui 

■pread of •duaUcm ” ^ 

■Dd pfCTiMTil cnltnre to vemacolar writing when it wai 
generally neglected But at the 
t&me time it moat be borne in mind that we cannot fasten 
the parentage of modern Bengali upon the missionanef 
onl} much less upou Dr Carey alone and that literature 
wai never the sole object of the European wntere but 
education or evaugeliaation If their work fostered 
literature it was not due to any definite mteuhon on their 
part to do BO but it was an incidental reeult of what they 
bad done for the revival of education in Bengal A national 
literature whether ancient or modem is the outcome of a 
long process of development and even Carey himself 
had realised very early that in spite of the efforts of the 
foreigners the best way of building up such a literature 
would be mducmg the children of the soil themsalvei to 
take to earnest literary work The missionary even if he is 
a talented man bke Carey did hardly produce anything 
stnotlr deserving the name of literature The importance 
of the mieiionajy nork in Bengali does not lie in this 
the literature of to-day is work not of Carey Halhed or 
Forster but of the people of the soil of MrLjuujay of 
RAtu mohau of Bafikim-ebandra of ^Iichael ^radhuiQdan 
The missionaries, however, did a great work in the first 
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quartei of the nineteenth centnij^ in supplying the needed 
impetus to education by founding schools, wilting 
elementary school-books, and diffusing knowledge tluough 
the medium ot Bengali all which howevei had a more 
wide and far-reaching effect than wlmt they weie actuallj' 
intended to produce 

We may lesent this foieign intrusion at the outset of 
oui history but undei the circumstances and in the 
euviionment such as thej’- weie, it could not have been 
otheiwise No doubt, the houi had come foi such a 

legeneration and leconstiuctioii Had 
Foieign intrusion theie been no foreign woikers in the 

nnder tlie circum n u t t i t i 

stances unavoidable, the woiL^ howevei delayed, 

its good effects Would not ceitainly have lemained in 

abeyance But the missionaries weie 

the fiist to take up the woik in light eainest, and, in this 

lespect, the importance of these eaily half-foigotten 

foieign writeis can uevei be exaggei-ated Of 

couise, as in all eaily penods of liteiaiy histoiy, the 

work done heie chiefly consisted of translation and 

adaptation, yet it must be admitted that theie is hardly 

any depaitment ot useful knowledge which these Euiopean 

wnteis did not touch It is tiue that they could not 

adorn whatever they touched , but when we cousidei the 

large number of woikeis in the field Carey, Marshman, 

Waid, Haughton, Yates, Morton, Pearson, Mack, Peaice, 

Miller, Hailey, May, Stewart, to mention at random a 

few of the moie well-known then earnest philanthropic 

zeal, then unflagging diligence, the extraordinary vaiiety, 

extent and influence of their wiitings, we cannot suiely 

speak lightly of these pioneei wiiteis 

It IS easiei to disclaim foreign influence and talk of 
independence than actually to attain it The literary 
histoiy of Bengal in the l9tli centui) is really the history 
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OoalAcl with the 
TTett and [oflDeDce of 
we«t«m (deal oti 
modero (ttentore 


of the loflacnco of European idea* on Bengali thought 
AN 0 can indeed dismiEt vnthont much 
senouB lo*a the c»rl) European rmters, 
who had corUtnlj tboir own ullenor 
objects in their aesidnoofl sindj 
of the Tcrnacular and whoso wntings 
contiderod as Iitcratare possess little or no intnnsio ment 
Bat we cannot dismiss so easilj those immaterial 
immigrants known as influences which came in with the 
first European settler in the land and brought on by degrees 
a conflict and a rorolution in onr ideas and modes of 
life ANTien noeeraity had bronght the East and the West 
Bide by rde it wonkl be idle to qnote Kipling’s fsmons 
dictum of the anchanging East or assert ouiselres 
independent of all contact or inflaenco 
ofneatem ideas Tlie pioneer efforts 
of tbo missionar} and (be sobool 
master for diffising knowledge and 
cnltnre tbroogh the medium of 
Bengali had sarolj a moro wide-retching effect than that 
of giving temporary impetna to dormant intellectual or 
litenuy activities for the literature which had been brought 
into being through the inflaenco of western idcaa was onlj 
one effect of a raster revolotion m tbonght manners and 
religion which had taken place in tbie country throngh onr 
contact with the West It is out of this conflict of the 
eastern with the western ideals that our modern bteratnre 
Itas grown and the rude early efforts of the missionary and 
the sohool master by propagating western ideas had paved 
the way for this peonbar development of onltnre and 
literature m Bengal It is with the Tnimonary and the 
school master therefore, that wo must begin our study of 
the history of this national progress as reflected through 
the vernacular literetnro It is they who have laid the 


Wlut tb« HvOpMB 
vrttm did for Um 
fpfwd aad Bmptaae* 
cpf tbesa Meat. 
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fonndatioDB upon which the vast fabric of piesent-day 
literatiue is based, and every histoiieal suivey must equally 
embrace and define the place of the pioneer who did the 
spade-woik as well as that of the mature litterateur who 
wins the laurel-wreath of later glories 
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It u not before the Bm) eetablisliment of the British 
rule in Bengal in the beginning of the 10th century that 
the early European settlers came lu touch with Bengali 
language and literature Before this there it no trace of 
svatemalic effort in this direction allbongh several works 
bare been discovered which belong to a period earlier 
than 1800 Of these works it is not easy however to 
determine with certainty what Aoglo-Hengsli anting can 
claim the distinction of being tbe first pnbhoaUon by a 
European writer Gnerson m two pepere in tbe Jonmniund 
Proe<edtMp$ of the Asiatic Society of 
Beog.P boIdB that .he .«a.lled 
Bengali rendering of the lord b Praver 
in Chamberlayne’s pnblisbed in 1716 is perhaps 

the earhest extant attempt at Bengah compoeitaon by a 
Enropean writer This is a collection of translations 

of the Lord s Prayer into vanons languages prepared by 
John Chamberlayne and David Wilkins This work actually 


EUrlj UoUted sttem 
Pt*. 


contaiDs a plate purporting to represent 
a translation m Bengali which is head 
ed Bengalioa ” But it has been ibown 


J «r»ai / lAj .Inatif SoelHg / yoL >111, 1603 p 4211. and 

of the nme Boeietj- 1895 p 89 The plaie Is gi eo In tbe 
Pncttd Mft See also Griervoa, Li g tsfw 8 rrtf r L v pt. 1 j 23 
The cbanoten Sire hardlj' BeogalL 
0 
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that tint, mnntolli”:il)lo ,i.nfj;on i‘. not Hcngali at all .uicl 

Wilkin'? luni''(“lf confe'-frC" in tlu i^rc- 

Sou.llc.l Ileagn^.. j that ho had hocii 

8ion of Louis ruiMt 

in CimmbciliiMu’K un iblc to obt iin i Bcni;.ili icndenng 

(which lanmiagc he thonfj;lit to be 

all but eNtinet ’) but tbil he had wiilton a Main xci'-ion 

in the ‘?o-called beiii^ali chaiactci Giierson also mentions' 

ihat in the OriDiitilistli-nuil-oi cidcitlah^tlu > Spraclnucnla 

compiled b\ Johann iMieduch Eiit/ (IjC 1 ])/ 1 £;, 174-8)^ 

the Bengali alphabet gnen as a specimen is said to ha\c 

been taken fiom the fitnjul S:t’d apparentb a life of 

a Auran«i7ob, b\ Georir Jacob Kchr 
AurnceJ S:ch ^ 

But of this lattei book no liace 


lemains 

LeaMiig aside these isolated and tentatne ciToits, 
ual attempt at sustained Bengali composition did not 
begin till the time when the Poituguose, befoie the 
English, had begun to establish themsehes in Bengil 

The Poituguese, b\ 1530, had settled 
Bengal in inau} paits of this country and 

earned on an extensne tiade m the 
chiel sea-poits The numbei of people claiming themselves 
to be of Poituguese descent was in the 17th cenimy leiy 
laige and Poituguese language had established itself as the 
hngua J}ancd of the counti} - Among these Poituguese 
adveutuieis and pirates, how'eiei, we ('an nevei e\pect any 
seiious attempt at liteiaiy composition but the Portuguese 
missionaiies seem to have done some woikin this dneetion 
Beiniei,'' about 16b0, speaks of "Portugal fatlieis and 
missionaiies” m Bengal and sajsthatin Bengal there aie 


' Grierson, Linguistic Suricy, \oc cifc 
The Poilnguese language has beqnentlied a large ntitnbei of 
cxpicssious to the veiiiacnlai tongue 
’ Tiaiels, p 27 
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to be found not lesa than ei^ht or nine tbonrand ®amilie« 
of Frangnif Portagala Indeed there 19 enou{,li evidence 
to ihow that Roman CUhoho Mission some of Portaguew 
ongiD had at this time its centre in 
n man 0 tboUo s d man) parts of Bengal and tliat it liad 
r^oKUBM Ulwioaa Qi^ynded its sctmt) from Balasore 
and Hogli to Chittagong and 
Dacca.* trom the records left bv these missioDancs 
it teems that these Catholic missionaries like their 
Protestant or Disaenting snece^tors in the next century 
did not neglect to mix with the people of Bengal and 
learn their language In 1683 Father Manses Antonio 
Satncci S J the supenor of the Mission among these 
Bengali converts between 1679 and 108I writes thns 
The fotben have not failed in theu 
daty they have learned tbe language 
well liave composed Nocabnlanes a 
grammar a c nfeesionary and prayers thev bare 
imnilated tbe Chnstiao doctrine eto. nothing of which 
existed till now * Hosten moulionB another earl) 
allusion to tnmalatiODtl work uodeitalen in Bengal m a 
letter of Francis Fernandez dated Sinpnr a town of 
Bengalis ’ January 17 1699 where it is stated that 


TranslsUoa vo k { 
Bssgatl. 


Ftth Uo«t«n B J of th* 8t XnTiori OoUege Catiratta, bsi b«en 
giriog inteiv U r ftcocranti of the** mbs oni and mbakiiitriu In tl e 
J a I / t*i A I e Sx eff J Bengal (Fob 1911) tnd Bngcl Pott 
aad PrrMml 

0 Okro» fia dt 7 iwni Ooo. 1 U IfeO^ p 11, quoted by Host a 
I Pi 2 «t rl P <«n( toL pt t Tbla Ohnreb ttUl exlab It 

WM twteo bornt down and rebnllt Ita reoorda I sm pfl eo t arder 
stand, bare all perUbed ia tbe fire 

Blripnr we team from an article (Porrtjae** » / dw) \ C J 
Raf ToU T 1840 1 dtoated 10 mflea tcnilb of BonergHag In Dacca 
and waa la tbe lOtb cenlary on exteaai Port gee* aetUcm t. 
It li modem firfpar See Jatl d/amobaa Rty JOhH Jtlujui oJ i. 
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Eeinandez composed a small ticatise evplaiiiing summaiilv 
the po\v\ts of the ChvisUan ichgiou ai\d a email catechism 
m the foim of a dialogue Eathci Domimc Do vSoiiza 
tianslated both these woiks into the ‘Uieugalla^’ tongue ’ 
In Lettics Echjianies el CiDtcuses," Eathei Baibiei, as cail} 
AS 1723j mentions that he piepaied a little catechism in 
Bengali Eioin these and othei refeiences, it is not 
hazaidous to conclude that these Poituguese missionanes, 
like Carey and Maishman of a latei age, though on a 
modest scale, must have eieated and left behind them an 
inteiesting bod}’’ of Poituguese-Bengah hteiatnie Of this 
Poituguese-Bengali hteiatuie, little tiaee lemains Of 
the few extant wiitings of a distinctly Poituguese origin, 
three woiks, all puipoited to be 'uiitten oi edited by 
Manoel da Assump^ao, Rectoi of Missio de Santa Nioolao 
de Tolentino deserve mention 

All these woiks are supposed to have been wiitten at 
Nagori, Bhawal, neai Dacca It has alicady been men- 
tioned that the Poituguese missionaiies had a centre at 
Dacea, where the existence of a chruch has been mentioned 
by Peie Baibier in the Letlus Edrfwnies Taveiniei, 

‘ Bengal Past and Piesent, July to Deoember, 1910, p 220, quoting 
Bjitrait de Letttes da P Nicol-as Pimenta Anvers, Tiognese, 1601 
Nicholas Pimenta was a Jesuit missionaiy of Goa (Vjsiteur de la 
Coinpigme de Jesus en I’lnde I’un 1598) He sent these tno mis 
sionaiies, Francois Fernandez and Domimc (or Dominique) Sosa, to 
Bengal, fiom whose letters to Pimenta we get some account of 
contemporary Bengal and the Portuguese Missions at Siripui and 
elsewhere See Peiire Du Jarnc, Histoiie des Indes Oncntalcs 1610, 
chap XXIX , also xxx to xxnn Also see Nicalao Pimenta, Relatto 
Sistorica de rebus in India 0) lentali Anno MDOI See Beveridge, 
Bakarganj, p 29 and other references 

Lettre de PSre Barbier, Missionaire de la Compagme do 
Jesus, La Mission de Oarnate, January 16, 1723, in Lettres Bdifiantes 
et Gurieuses Nouvelle Ed Memoires de Indes tome xin, 1781, 
p 278 
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about lOiO ftatr* that Dncca liui ft obnrch of the 
Au^itminnii a \or} 8tntcl\ jnlo ’ ‘ 
Chnrcli Ilofltcn in hi8 iwpers on Roman 

Catholio Misaionf ami Mis'iononefl 
^vei intoreatinp aecounle from original record^ of this 
Mirtio do S Nicolao Toleotmo near Rliairal Dacca.* 

Manoel da A»^^nm|>9a6 a nattio of > vom and an 
Augustimau fnar of the Congrega^ao 
loJ" Oncnlnl wa. llie Ureter 
of this Mission Of bis life and 
labonra notlnng deBnttc is knotm but be seems to ha\o 
been a icalous mifJnonaty and com 
*“ posed two l-ools and edited one in 
Uengali with the object of affording 
fftCiUtiei to tlw miwionanea m tbeir Pengali diMumona 
with the Bmmsnca and Oeotoos * 

Of theao three works bis earliest composition 
seems to hare boon what Father Thirso Lopes in 
his note to Iloitojs paper* calls on Abridgment 
of the Mysteries of Faith (Compendio dos raisterioi 
da fee ordenado em Iingna Dengalla pelo P Fr 

Tirernler** T atvtj etl Q*H Lond ri, IfiSO ol i p 1-8 

R?rereT»«i p «i I Tbe other centre^ t ibew' AoipiMl Ian 
mUalon ri« I B pil lh*0<mTrol of Senh ni 1 ItomHo of 
ngallm (11 rU) 1 Be piln 

Fsther Hovt q itsto (flrt^f fti*l d Prr****^ oL I pt. I p. ^t-) 
that he liM beon inforoiod that M88 of those wiirti re now fn th 
Pnblk Llbrmrj of Prora 

Quoted I note (4) sbo • Father Lopes a anthorUles. in 
addition to Barbosa Uachado and Osal per are CaiatoffQ dot Irenas' 
crfptM da Dibi%cihtca P birea Ebo «hs« orde ado pelo DibUotbecorlo 
Joeqalm II Uodoro da On ha nirnrm, L 1 p. i Bllra, 
DUchnario B bliojmpAteo Port g*et t p. 387 1 Bonifado Uoral 
Eerlata La Oi iad d« D of t 37 pp. Unfortonstelj these books 

are not arallable here 
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Manoel da Acsanipf;ad) A woun-eatcn and ]iar(l} 

mutilated copy of (In'; uoilv' c\ibls in the Libiai\ of 
llic Asiatic Society of Bonefal O'lic itinninr^ title is 

Ciopm Xtnht’7 O) IhJjficil or Cathc- 
C)cpa) Xiixhc) Oitli, cismo (la Douhina CJ/rtslad Tlic 

L/ied oi Co 1 til’d 6 Til 0 

(to Douitinct Chuctati copv 111 llic Asiatic Societ} is want- 

ing in ilio litle-page, but an inteiost- 
iiig ceitibcate of publication in Poitngiicse i': inserted 
at the beginning fiom winch u e Icai ii that it was com- 
pleted on August iiS, 1731 It is dated fiom a 

place named Ba( )1, - uliicb appeals to be Bliawal 

fiom a lefeieiice at page of the book itself, mIicic 
N agon also is mentioned It might have been, as Father 
Lopes suggests on the aiithoiit} of Barbosa Machado,^ 
punted at Lisbon by Fiancisco da Sil\a (S\l\a) in 1743 
but unfoitunatel} the loss of the title-page deprnes us of 
the most ceitaiu means of coiioboiating this suggestion 

^ An account ot this noik on tho basis of tins copv vas read 
bv me at the Baugna SRhitya Paiisnt on Sept 24, J91G tho 
paper is published in the Pah da (\o! 23, p 179) of tho same Societi , 
•which see foi detailed infoi uiation 

’ The Preface, as we hare it now, is in places woini eaten This 
IB •what can be deciphered 

Certifico eu Fr Manoel da / A 8 sump 9 ii 6 , Reitoi da !^Iib(bi)o/ do 
S Nicolao Tolentino e/ (nc)toi desto conipecdio , (e)Etai o( ) / 
coiiipendio tresladado ao po (da) / letia assiiii o Bengalla conio o/ (Po)- 
rtnguez e certifico niais ser es( ) / Doutiina que os iiatiiraes ninis/ 
tendoin, e entie todas a mais; (pu)rificnda de eiios, ein fo de que/ esta 
Certidao, e se uecessario/ a piro fn Verbo Sacei dotis Bn/(va)l nos 
28 de Agosto de 1734 Fr Manoel da Aesnmpc^nd 

^ Bibliotheca Liisitana Hisfoitca Ciitica e Chi onologica, t in, p 183, 
col 11 

* Buinell (A Tentative List of Poitaguese Boohs and Manuscripts 
1880) also gives 1743 and Lisbon as the date and place of publication 
(s V Manoel da Assumpijad) his anthoiities being Baibosa Machado 
and Ossinger (Bibliotheca Augustiniana, p 84) Ossinger gives the title 
as Cathccismus dootnnae Christianae per modum dialogi 
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Tlie boot 11 composed in Iwlh PorlHRiiC'^ niid Urnpilt 
tljc former \et>ion njtpcflrtnu cn llie itctcH nnd (he latter 
on (lie venMX of (lie pape^ The nliolc i in Itomnii 
clitractrr cliaiacten* harnu l>«*n noii-esi^Unt) 

the TTPhl hemp Iranditeratetl occordiiip to the nilci of 
Porlupnoe jtronnnciation TIn< tnetho<l < f trati litcration 
u not onl) cunoti* hut abo n ttefrorlln hemp one of the 
nrhe«t of itf< kind and ttavniu iiiucli I'niiic in tlie fludv 
of the phonrtiei of the Itenpali Uiif^ua^e b< it c\i tc<l two 
centunc* opo ' 

The hook attempt at an ctliau ti\e eS] litiation < f 
the whole Chn liaii diK:'trin( in the fomi f a dialopui 
helween n ( eri» and \iri (:§i^.\a) nr 
Irrerptor nnj Ir lojrJ on llio 

♦ li^ht eonccil nf an imapinat\ traiel 
to nhanil There an. mtrr^|N*nn*d lliPoiii,hout Bliort 
tn il intrate moral pnnei)lci* Thectnlent of the work 
mil be apparent ftoin the folloniiit. aecmint of the divbion 
of the work and hea(1o«te of each diapier Tin win lo 
dtridod into two honk* «.n(iUe<l I athi I am! 11 


rnfii I (pp S>^13) \o{rol )otier ortl o cbonp 
I roth(K]hie prothmjhio hnzhan 

Taiel I (pp 2 18) — \idhi cniccr orthobhitl (Sipo 
of the Cro* ) 

II (pp 10-3^fq) Vitar Poron cltonp lalmn ortho 
(Our hathtr and explanation thereof) 

III (pp ’ nale -19 70) Thu part h wnntinp in 
ee\erBl jopce not known at uhat jsigc it 
Upini and what ita title ii The subject 
rcems lo )>e Hnil Mar^ nnd Rosary 


rrorc«n>r 8 niti Kam»r C1i tt rjl irad a T^I^r n (hfipolDtal 
K nMlIep fd Tari at 6 p t lOlfl which I rnbll bed 

In iLa Nlrfia of U e anTiie Sod ly (1322 toI 23, p IIT) 
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IV (pp 77-l!5(>) M.vni xo(<io Nnsvii/.ui, A\(hui 
ciioiido hhod chon^X (.iliandimioi oiflio 
('IMic Ciccd and Atticlc‘' rd Eailh and 
o\))lanalif>n Ihcicof) 

V (pj) 1*37-1111) Al^^hm, ohong lalian- 

dignci oitho (Ten Coniinandincnts and 

cxjdanalion tlieicof) 

\I (pp 21-r)-272) Bail'; Airgnia, ebonii: t.ilian- 
diguci oiiho (l‘i\c Cnininandment^' of 

the Chmeli and c\]dnn ition tlicieof) 

\ II (pp 17.5-313) Xiit Saciamcnlob, tbcng 
lah.indignei oitlio (Se\en Saciamcnls and 
explinalion thcicof) 

PhI/ii II (pp ill-380) Poion \av(io \ocol, ai /o 
uchit zanite xoiguc zadjai (E\i)lanation of the wliolc 
ductline and what a Chusli in mubt know) 

Tazel I (pp 3 II -35b) A\lhai hhed bichai jolto 
cona \iqbibai xiqbaibar npae tanbai 
(lylvsteues of the Faith) 

II (pp 35G-380) Poion Xa\tro nn-ala (Prayers 
of the doctnne) ’ 

Theie aie two songs in Putin II one at p 345 headed 
“Canliga sobie os m 3 steiios de fe orthobhedei dhoimo 
guit” (Song on the m 3 steiies of Faith), and the othei at 
p 353 headed “Cantiga Ao Meniuo Jesus lecem nacido 
Baloq Jesuzer guit zoirao xttane \oia” (Song on infant 
Jesus newly born) 

The book ina 3 '^ be mteiesting as an eail 3 ' explanation 
of tbe Roman Catholic doctnne but its chief value, to 

* The copy, as we have it, is probably incomplete foi p 3S0 is not 
apparently the end of the book and some pages seem to have been lost 
there aftei The copy also wants the title page, pp 33 48, 165 158, 
321 336, pp 37 1 372 incl and all after p 380 
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historian ol ikngalt Iitcmtiin; lie« in its boing the 
first important and tciftain‘>d Bengali competition by a 
European author ‘ It give* u* the enrliest specimen of 
Missionary Bengali at it hod OTistcd about a centur} and 
a half before Care} Marthman and their colleagues took 
the field and its Bengali is certainly more homcl} and 
well imtten than the stiff and groping language of 
Carev 8 Vkanaapotfak One is tempted to quote sjieci 
mens at greater length from this intereiting work but 
space forbids quotation of more than one or tiro illustiatiie 
extracts ’ 

Ptlhfrr 0 who bnnight ot oditkio of tbli work from 

Oht dio aagar la 1630 iut«« tn (b« Lath) pref m t that od t oo that 
the PortoBocao portkia onJj waa wrltteo Ly U noel, while tho BengiH 
portion waa the work of eotBo DaafsH Ohjlrttan at BhaaaL Dot of 
till* Ihwa li no arWeoce Father 0 /rin fd Lk>n, a erpy f whi b 
wu lent to mo bj Father I Waoten of th Sacred Heart of Jens, 
DbaimtUU OalcatU li Inlereall g tho gb ila Bengali U rertainlj 
not ao ramarkable It h pnblUhed ta Bo goH ebaractere and named 
f *ITl Mltaf •iH' (not CtX) It I* ontli-ol^ ro-wrltten and remodolled 

and tbere !■ a liitUi prafacs. Nearlj iwo-tblrda of tho arlgtnal la ei 
ponged aa being pocr 7 pbal and objectlouable while three new dlaJognta 
are added, also a Utt of aolar and tonar eellpan calcolatod fo Be gal 
from 1810 to lOCti. The eoope mad oonte taoftb work will be miflclenU/ 
oiplained bj lU title Catichlaioe I enlTl do troia dlalognee / et d la 
Uat / d« Eollpau de aolell et d lo a / oaloniie* poor La Bangale i 
parlir d 183C Jasqn eu 1901 loci alreiQOOL / Noorelle editio nme at 
corngie 7C^ ^ Kan 3^1 1(1^11 Jl 

I)'** Jitti ^ cwn 

a / ^11 CTO t ’tTO 

Tttfl / fritnfi AT 1 1 ’w / it u 

1 t retting lo note that Path r Qafrin hlmaelf waa on aatldnoot atndant 
of Aatronotnj and pablltbed after hi retom to E gland a work on 
Indian Aatronom/ In 1B47 

P oth apeclmona, aee mj paper I the SShilr* 

P rMal Potnia (11X3 toI 23 p 170) 


10 
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JInil Minij 

Piouain \laua / Ciepae puinit, j J oniatc lahticui 
assen / Dhoinn tomi / Xoeol 'vtiii 
Siucmieus of its loquei moidh / Dhointo pho' / Tomai 

language Tnd st^ le / -i- -i r / 

udoie / Jesns / Xidha jNl tua / 
Poiomexoiei Mata / Xadbo amoia ])apu caion / Eqbone, 
ai / Amaidi'>;uei miitni cale / Amen Jesus 

The second extract is a stoi} ]llu‘=tiating the efficac\ 
ot the Cioss in waidiii^ off the poweis of cmI 

G'on Boio Axehoizio cotba cohila emot hce ai coho 
xidhi eiux eonle Bhutei eumoti iii dm zae^ 

Xirio Hoe bhutei eumoti dm zae, eboug Bliiite o 
polae Ehi xonai pioraan xono 

Eqiahoal ineui assilo , taliare Bhute bazi dia cohild tm 
zodi amai noplioi hoite chahix, amitoie oneq dhaii dilani 
llaeolae cohild, bhalo, tomai dax hoibo tomi amaie dhon 
diba Bhute cohilo, tabe amar golam hoile toi nehit 

nolle diioimo gliaie zaite, ebong xidhi Ciux ai codaehitio 
coiibi na, emot ze eoie xe amai golam , ehi amai 
agguia, taha palon coiibi, emot zodi na coiix, tomai e 
bontthbotth taioua dibam Raqboale eohilo zaha agguia 
coio, taha conbo , zodi emot na con, tomai ze iccha, 
\ei hoibeg 

Oneq din obhaguia Raqboale bhutei xacii could, tahai 
poi eq din munixio bol coua leqbolaque dhoiia dhoimo 
ghoie loia gnelo Dhoimo ghore eq Padii assilen, \ei 
boio xadhii tiui loq xocoleie cohihii Tomaia laqhoaler 
iipoie xidhi Ciux eoid Emot loq xocole coiilo Toqhon 
bhule bold coid coua laqhoaleia oneq taiona dite 
lagiiilo Elia deqhia Padie laqhoalqiie dhoiilen, bluileie 
tuond. dite mana coiilen Tobe Bhute aio bex coid 
coria Padiiie cohild , Ehi munixid amai dax, amai 
agguia bhangiiilo, tahaie xaxtti dibai uchit taliaie 
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ent (leo no tomarc o xsTtli dibatn Padn colulen tftharo 
ena dibo na nman. taha cont« pans tnlin cord To1m 5 
bluitd cmot cnraontro conlo ir Padnr maqh l)OCtt lioilo 
Eha deqhii 1 cm[ xooold j,liore |>olAifl fruolo 

Toqbou I'adn xtdln crox conlen eboni; muqh xkHiA 
hoik) TaUar par tr Cnix conldn rjqhnolLr uporo olwntr 
Cmi cona Rliutd jwlaia pnelo Raqhnftlc o calax hoilo 
calax hoia tahar xocol nporiid coDfcnior conlo Nimiol 
dhormo o bhocti rupe loilo cbong piinorbar |wilo le crepa 
UamiaMilo ]tap cans 

The acoond important work of Manool da Aunmpi^d 
which deaenca mention aa being perhit)» the fimt grammar 
notl diclionarv in tl»o Bon^pili langunj:je 
18 entitled roc^C»/nri> ea fihoma 
lUngrtifa ( Porfn^ne ' d ^-tdtfio e$t 
Im t |)uhhd)ed at Liibon in 

174d Thie bock it not caail) aroil 
able here but U m nunlioned in the Catalogno of (lie 
Untuili Miisenm and Qneraon m hia Surrey^ 

has gi\en a eliort account uf this notable uork In the 
first forty pages of the foaihHlanft i" {,i\*en a compendinm 
of Bengali Rramruar the of the bo< k lieing diMded 
into two {xirti vocalmUry Rengali Portn^,nese pp 

•17-300 and Porlngtie«o-Bodgali pp i07-377 Tike ihe 
last mentioned work Oil keemmo it is wnlten throughout 
111 Roman chamotor the wonlb again hemp spelt accoidinp 
to the rules of Poring, uese pronniiciatirn 


Poeub t n 4m 
li owia D4 fPsrItt 

g n tint II4 
graacoar ■ d 
rr 1713 


Tb« fall tiU U ihU AocnlmU Iv em lUlom* Do galls 
Portagoax, dlrWido n dtt» parte* 4e<lk*d 0 E eelUnt e Q« er 

flenhoT D P Hlgo I do T» om ArcobUpo d E ni do Ooncolho d 

lu Uagntad* F 07 deligenda d Padrq Fr Uanoel da AnampB^am 
R ligV»n Eremita do Banto AgoatJnho da Ocmgwga^ad da I dia 

Orlont 1 u*b-*, 1 43 A. f catnino of thli titl rngo I* gl n 1 

Bifigill BImsylk Slblty by Kodfcmith Maj indar \ol i 1017 p I” 
toL pt I p 13 
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Besides these two oiiginal woihs, a third is also said 
to be associated with the name of Manoel The existence 
of this book was first made known by Fathei Thii'^o 
Lopes of 'Valladolid, Spain, in his note contributed to 

Pathei Hosteu^s paper m the Bengal 
Present [yo] ix pt i, p 41) 
Tho note runs thus “ A Catechism 
of the Chiistian Doctiine in the foim of a dialogue It 
was printed in 8vo at Lisbon in 1743 b^ Francisco da 
Silva The contents aie A discussion about the Law 
between a Christian Catholic Roman, and a Bramene or 
Master of the Gentoos It shows in the Bengalla tongue 
the falsity of the Gentoo sect and the infallible truth of 
oui holy Roman Catholic faith, in which alone is the way 
of salvation and the knowledge of God’s true Law 
Composed by the son of the King of Busna, Don Antonio,^ 
that great Christian Catechist, who converted so many 
Gentoos, it was translated into Portuguese by Father 
Frey Manoel da Assumpijao, a native of the citv of Evora, 
and a member of the Indian Congiegation of the Hermits 
of St Augustine, actually Rectoi of the Bengalla Mission, 
his ob]ect being to facilitate to the Missionaries then dis- 
cussions in the said tongue with the Bramenes and 
Gentoos It is a dialogue between the Roman Catholic 
and the Gentoo Biamene Written in two columns, 
Bengala and Poituguese ” 


Hosten, in the Bengal Past and Present, loc cit , gives an acconnt 
of this senVi legendary figure from O Chromsta de Tissua, y, vol u 
1867, pp o7 58 In the vear 1663, a son of the King of Busna was 
taken prisoner by the Mogds and led to Airacad. when one of the 
Fathers, Tilanoel do Rozano, ransomed him and converted him to Roman 
Catholic Christianity After his conversion, he was called Don Antonio 

de Rozano, after St Anthon\ Mho is said to have appeared to him 
in a dicam 
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From tho n«»ant, it \nll bo poon tliat altlionpli 

then. IS evulenco onongh to iihoi\ that the Romnn Catholic* 
miwionanw at one timo vroro \cn aolivo in tlii« (Wunlrr 
e^pociallr in Fastom Tkngal yet not mnoh trace i loft of 
tlvoir direct or indirect connexion ivith tlio langiuigo or 
iHeraturo of thi counter Indeed K fore Carer million 
anc< r ntlnin^ IhcmwUee a the\ did rxclaxiveb to their 
piTwclyti ing work norer eeriou Ir took either to e<lnc*atmir 
the people of Ihn conntnr or ^ ntmg in their languaijc 
There traa a ict no Prote^tint 
Mi««ion to noocal Tlio rnly well 
krown mi tonar% before Carev wlio 
vnuitod thi« <'o^atr^ Kiernandrr of whom no ehall 

hare occasion to apeak later on but Kicmander himaelf 
ipBOTint of the lan^iaage la m no war connected with oor 
pre^enc enqum Of Kiemaodcr saao- 
T!'' ciatea how* ver tliero waa one Rento do 

(17SS-1 H3) C l^hltm 

•ttd Book f Cortiinon SiUeatro (tf7i u dc Soiitn) who toema 
Tnij-rr In B<o(ir«ll nnlten B ncnpali Cateclii m 

and a Book of Common Prirer in Bmpnli Bento ii aaid 
to hare been Iwm in Ooa al«nl 17®8' of European paren 
Ugfl and ht^ aojonm in Bengal estendcMl from thirteen* 
to fifteen^ \eirB apenl mo Hr at Colo tta and Bandel 
He was for tnan> jeara nn \ugustinian fnar but he 
abjured the I’opo Itefore Kiernander on hebrunn 7 
17fln * whereupon he was apj inted Cnlpcluat of the 
^llllalon at £i0 n \ear and la reputed to hnielieena 


Carey OHr t I OKr»W J)lo(fra[Jtf 0 I ia>A vcl II, p, 185 
Ilyde ParocAiaf I f Cal. 1001 p I'l- 

• Carey ep n< p. 182. 

Oarey op.ci/ glre ditferr t dMtc>^ at p IBS r I II the date 
airr la Jnly I'TPl whil In th rvme rol oi t p **00, tho dale U 
1 OS. Tb vterr of hU p bile abjnrfratlon f R man Cntbolle faltb la 
Ipren Id rol IL at p. 181. 
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zealous pieachei m Poifcu^nese and to have Lanslated 
laige poiUons of the Book of Common Piayer and the 
Catechism into Bengali, entitled probably Pi ahwlfara- 
via/d and PiaUhand'indld. His books aie said to have been 
published by the 'Society foi the pi emotion of Chustian 
Knowledge and punted in London ^ Bento knew Fiench, 
Poituguese, Bengali, and Hmdnsthani He piobably 
died in 1786 at the age of fifty eight Tin date of publi- 
cation of his bookb IS unknown Nagendia Nath Basil 
gives 1765 as thedite of publication of Prasnottai amdJd , - 
but this seems to be haully ••oirect, foi Bento must 
have composed this woik, aftei he was appointed Cate- 
chist, t e aftei 1766 (accoiding to Hyde) oi aftei 1768-69 
(accoiding to Caie 3 A 

So fai as we can tiace, these aie the eailiest names on 
the list of foieign benefactois to the Vei naculai Liteiatiire 
of Bengal But we do not find any seiious and definitely 
impoitaut achievement in the field, until we come to tlie 
illustiions n^tme of Nathaniel Biassev Halhed 3 

Since 1772 the East India Company had actnallv 
taken upon ilself the entiie lesponsibihties of administia- 
tion , and thi«, made it almost a necessity foi its eml 
sei\ants to studj'^ the veinaculai of the countiy which thev 
had non begun to govern * About this time, Halhed, 

Foi further details, see rny paper in the Piatihha (Dacca), Magh, 
n-2 BS Refoieiices to Bento nill bo found in Came, Lives of 
Emivcnf ilfunonnnes (London, 1833) m the article on Kiernander, also 
John Znchnnah Kie)nandei (Bap Miss Pi ess. Cal 1877) 

Biivacosa Art Bengali Language and Literatnie 
Tlie name is not Nathaniel Piassy Halhed, as given in Dmesh 
Chandra Sen, Hisioiy of Bengali Language and LifemLire, Calcutta, 
Idlgpp ll, 848, 

See the elaborate aiguments set forth in the Preface (p i-xxv) 
to Ilnlhcd’s Giuiinnnt, in fa^onr of the Btndy of the Bengali language 
hj Eniopeans See also Introduction to Forster’s Tocahidari/ 
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an able scholar who had already achiL\ed sorao literary 
reputation and had been a fneud of 
Slitndaiirt* came out to lionjfal as 
a ci\ihaD and applied Inmsclf with 
^rcat asfiilmty to tlie BtuJ^ of tJie Uooj^ali louguaj^ 
Ke is bald t) Kavo attains I bo raiiob proflciono} ii> tlio 
kos'aag both in its co))o<|inal and literary as])6otB tliat 
he lial be n Lno tu to dis^uiHe himself in nati>o drosn 
and ]KL t ai a Ueu^ali m an assembU of Ben^lis ’ 

Nathaniel Brassay IlilboJ ww l»om on May i) 1751 
at Mestmiieter His fntlior William Mallied dese-eudud 
from an old Oxfordbhire famiK was for cijfhUxn }oan} a 
Director of tlie Dank of Ko},Ianl \ouii;, Hallied was 

tV« lio tearn (h t SatbAokI Dntaej’ LI Ibml Elaq either 
hhnvK to eolUboratloo with Bl ban! Uri loj BberitJ tmnilated 
tho Ppletlee f ArfitcMtas lotA tajtlUb m train 1771 (() alt a 

ir ^ iM UxaJI pt. £, IBl p 133) 

It T J raes Looi? A f><$cr pt re lof f De g I IW IBM 
p 30j Oeintt Ret ext IftjO p. 13* Oi»d (Jid D> |f J U 'b/« 0 mpa g 
ol i p S3j But (hl< ttarj f II Ihed proA lencp In Do gall M«m 
to be doobtfal In th Frtrmd / /«f « (A p 1838) wo irarl thii, uot 
of hltn, bnt of bl* nepbov N tha lel Jol n U Ibed (1 87 I63S) a J dge 
of tb Dewi I Attaint. John II lho<t v ro Informed bad an I 
commaod ore th l^nguape tb t he te vtl { to hare Joi ed j~l a lairty 
t Biirdna nd pneaed tbero fra UenTali. Ree alao B O San} t 
itiail [etJ cet d Anerdoiet rol 11 p. 0 John H lUad in Snnjal a 
work aa well a f tbo Deng I Oh lunrg (p *04) I aald to hare been 
a aoQ of the grammarian II Ihed wht h I clearlj a mUtak for N D 
Tlalbed tbe grammarian wb married (before 1 64) Lleleoa Eebant, 
a daughter of ih Dutch Goremor of OhI un died Trltho t a j laane 
See Impeja J/aao bj bb ao p 300 footnote Alao Dirf o ly 
f Nai anal B egr pkf Art- H Ibed Th I Halhed d a bigl 

degrea of proflclencx 1 the langn go a d bro gbt the ad tJfio at dy 
f n^gmll iritbln eajy reach la ondonbted and Joatlflea 0 lebnwk a 
high eulogy (4 inlte lU^rtArt oL rll 1790 p 234) and to thia la 
dnotheattrlb ti n f All aorta f apocryphal atorloa to hla orodlL For 
\ th lel J hn Halhod, aoo Ramoh der Doaa Oi ml Reg Uer of H 
X r Co. a Olrd SarraAfa the Bengal KeiaHuhme t CaL IS*!, p. 165 
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educated at Haiiow imdei Sumnei, and iheie began his 
Liendship with Ricliaid Biiusley Shendan, in coninnction 
with whom he subsequently piodueed a veise-tiauslation ot 
Aiibtaenetus ^ In 1768 he passed on to Chiist Chuich, 
O'cfoid- wheie he made the acquaintance oi William 
(afteiwaids Sii William) Jones, also a Haiiow boy, who led 
liim to study some of the Oiiental languages Having 
been jilted by Miss Linle}' in favoui of Sheiidau, he left 
England, having obtained a wiiteislnp in the E I Com- 
pany’s Seiviee In India he atti acted the notice of 
Waiien Hastings at whose suggestion be tianslaled what is 
known as the Gentoo Code between 17/4-6 (Eiist Edition 
1776 , Second Edition 1777) He letmued to England in 
1785 and the subsequent histoiy of his life has little 
attiaction for us He was letuined to Pailiament lu 
1791 foi Syraington, Harapslnie, which he lepiesented till 
1795 Fiom this time he became associated with the 
teachings of the fanatic piophet Richaid Biothers, attiacted 
possibl}' by then lesemblance to ouental mjsticism with 
which he was familiai In 1809 he obtained an appoint- 
ment in the East India House He died in London, 
lebriiaiy 18, 1830, and was buiied at Peteisham, Suiiej^ ® 


‘ See OsiiHeman’i, Magazine, 1812, pt 2, p 132, al«o Uieiary 
Anccdotet, of the 18fh Cental y,-p 12-i o 

= Alumni Oxomenses, Maine July 13, 1768, aged 17 

Foi futlhei. paiticulara, see Asiatic Journal, 1836, pp 165 7l , The 
World, Jnno IS, 1790, Teignmouth, JMemons of Si-, William Jones, 
180i, pp 73, 431 and other references. Gentleman’s Magazine, 1830 
(pt 1, pp 171 3), 1808 (pt p 922), 1812 (p 132) , Mnnnni Registei , 
Moore, Me, nous of Sheridan, 1825, Impey's Memoiis by his son, 
pp ^3o. et seq, Alhhone, Dictionary of BiiUsh and American Autho, s, 
189o, vol I, Biographical Diet, onuiy of Living Authors, 1816 , Dictiona, n 

of Maiioiial Biogiaphy (m two last mentioned norks a list of Halhed’s 
noiks IS given), Nichols, Literary Anecdotes, vol ii, p 431 
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Id 177S‘ IlalhcJ compilfd and pnntcd >n Eopliili t 
Grammar of ihe lHin$unge * 

Onmw /Ik D} one of tho carlicut and for tome t:me 
pii Lamfajg i~8 the l>e«t intrtxlactioD lo llio m cntifio 
etudy of the lin,;Tiaf'c* At lint 
time we had no pnnlmjf prm po«»Ofsiiig a tot of Bengali 
punchcf ond iho art of pnniini, nnWiiown we had hardly 
an} printed litonture before tins 
dale. The hintorv of the printing, of 

bjctrUbtriM WilkiBi 

this worL which wag done m a pre*B 
at Hooplj m Bengal* marht an era m the 

hulory of Bongjli literituro It is chiefl} to the 
exeriioni of the ever inenjomble Caxton of Bengal 
Cbarle* (afterwards Sir Cliarles) M ilkins a Benuo! 
Civilian and oriental Kholar that wc are indebted for 
the beantifnl tyi>eg which he had himfelf prepared and in 
which art he had instructed the Bcngab mechanicfi thni in 
trodncing as he did the art of printing into this country 
It is impoMtblo to exaggerate the wmeeB thus rendered 
by ihif philanthropic Foglishman not onl) to the canse 
of remacular lileratnre bat also to tho general culture of 

Tba data {• Dot 1 81 u girto in tbo Brag t Oi taarg p 037 
BmIUi Lif* of Cortg rejteatt tbo miatako (\ew 101^ p. l&O) 

^ ^ tb« B4 Lnng bj Valboalel Bru»«y 

Ualbod Pri tod at Iloojriy In Boojjal aDCOLXXVlII (1“78) 
Tb booV ii Tcrt loarco bat copIn maj bo fonnd in tho Oalentta 
Imperial Library BaApIja BShItya Parifat Llbrarr d SrlrSmpor 
Cotlrn* Library 

Tbo Erat Ben^nlJ prammar and dictionary *o far ai it ran bo 
traetd wan, u w* hare eon (n Portnfrnroo A enriona m|n«t 
ppaara In tho C/ileutt 0*s«it ApHl 23 17S0, beooorhliig any 
ponU mg to andertake for p hllo benefit tbo compoaltfon of a 
Eontfall Gramraar (Bol n Karr SHeet aa from C U 0 iHI il 4D7) 
It B^ina that by that tlmo llalhoda Granmar had Iroady bocomo 
•care* and tbo oocoully for a freah grammar waj keenly felt. 
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tlu' people, foi it IS untlonl)t<'(l tlnl wilboiit this uscfnl 
lit ol jiiinliiio; the li^enoial odneitioii ni the jitoplo iindci 
modem condition': is nlino^-l iinpo'-sihle 

Chailc'' illvins wri'- lioin.it l''ionie, Soniei^'cl, in ITIO, 
''Oil ol ^^.ll(el likin'- of tli.it toMii 


Sir Clinilos ^\ tlkniE 
1750 1836 


He e.ime to Ih nml in 1770 in the 
<-eiMce ol the I'.ast India Compani 
a- a writei 'ind hec.iine ‘-iipci intmident 


of the Comp, lilt’s h^actoiie'- at M.ddali “Ahnut 1778’’, he 


wiites, his “euiiositi was excited b\ the e\ample of hi" 
tiiend Halhed” to commence the stndi of Sinsciit ind 


Peisian j the i einacnlais he had jnciioiisl} studied lie 
left India foi health in 1 7SG and le-entcied the Venice 


of the Compaii}'^ in 1800 as Libiaiian and Cnstodi.in 
of Oiiental Manusciipt's, taken at the Pall of 
Seiingapatam and oHewheie lie uns also attached to 
the Haile} bun College fiom its found it ion in 1805 
While m India ho co-opeiated with Sii William Jones in 
the foundation of the Asiatic Societ} of Bengal and was 
a valuable contiibutoi to the eailiei volumes of the 


Asiatic Keseaiches He w'as an F R S (1788) , a 
D C L of Oxfoid (1805) , an Associate of the Institute 
of Fiance , and the Royal Society of Literatiiie awaided 
him its medal as "piinceps htteiatniae Sansciitae” He 
was knighted in 1833 He died in London, May 13, 
1836, and was luteiied at the Chapel in Poitland town ^ 


For a hsL of his oriental woxks and other paiticulnrs, see 
Aiiatic Journal, 1836, pp 165 7l , Gentleman’s Magazine, 1836 (pt n, 
pp 67 8), 1808 (pt n, p 922) , Aiinual Begiste, for 1836, Aluvini 
Oxomenses, 1888 , Biogiaijhical Dictionary of Liitng Authors, 1816, 
Dichonaiy of tJatwnal Biogiaphy, Centenaiy Volumes of the Asintic- 
Society of Bengal , Letters in the Journal of American Oi lental Society, 
1880, vol X, Preface to Sir Wilhani Jones’s Caluntala ,&-a8 to Wilkins’ 
Sanscui Grammar , Notice of the Life of B T Co/ebroole, by his son, p 7 
Wilkms’ translation of the BhagahadgVa (1785) 'ivith an introductory 
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To inch a great Mltolar Hongal oww (he (-tfalih^liment 
of the first vcrotrular printing prew ‘ 

The VrefaCQ to tlalho^l'e CrauiokcT tcl* forth eome in 
toresting detail* a to the dtlTcnUiw winch ■\'illcin* 
_ , had to orcreomc and as to how with 

ITttnn frwa tbf 

Prrf M to jiatifiit p^^.•^evlrx^t^ he ultirnatel^ iuc 

ciuiunly It laji. 
ninjt be strongly excited by thi 
beautifal cliaracters which are djspbijcd in the following 
nxirk and although atlem|it ma) be deemed incotn 
plcte or annorthv t notice tbc book, ittclf ariU always 
bear an intrinsic \4lno from its containing as extra 
ordinan an instance of machanic abilities as has pcrliaps 
e\cr appeared Ttut the Bengal letter is vtr} difficult 
tn he iCQilatcd in steel will be rcadilv alloweil by an\ 
person who sliall examine the intncaLiis of Uie stroke 
the nneqoal length and sire of tbc clmraelirs and the 
innely of thoir |>o«t(ioDs and eombiniUnns ft wa 
no easy ta V to pn*cure a writer accurate enough to 
prepare an alpliabct of umilar oud |)roporiiomitc bod\ 
throughout and with tbit srrameln “al exaetne-s nhich 
IS neces#an to (he regularity and ncnliiees of a founL 
Mr Bolts (who IS supposed to b<. well icrsM m this 
Ungnage) atlcmptcd to fabnente a sot of tyiiofl for it 
with the assistance of the ablest artist in London But 
n lie ha egregiou Ji faildl in tiecufing ereu the 
emsie t or the pnmarr olphaliet of winch he has 

published a si>eciroen then, is no rtsison to suppose that 


letter by Warren Tl sti (f», 8« C I Urr oL Ul 23|, Reto Karr 
from th* C^lcnifm O eft I ("W 

JltxHit tb flril t trodo lion of printing In th Ean »er 
D Oametti p«prr read beforo the fSecoml T tenatlonal Library 
Oonfere ee (Tre e/Ira* d P acted ap lli Reeoad / lenwu omaJ 
L (bror> Cnfcmtet ktld tn LcndoUf \WJ London ISOS.) 
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Ins piojcct, wlien complelctl, notild ha\e advanced 
be3ond the noim.il s<a(.e of impfifcctioii (o uhioli non 
nivciitioiis aie const inth evposcd Tlie a 1 \ ice and e\ cn 
Uie solicitation of tlic Govcriioi-Genei d jircvailed Uj-on 
upon Mr M'lllvins, a j^cntlcinan who has hton sonic 
years in the India Compan3’s Civil Seivice in Benf'd, 
to undeitako a set of Bengali t3 pes lie did and his 
success has evcceded eveiv expectation In a conntr3 
so remote fiom European aitists, he has been obliged 
to chaige himself with all the various occupations of 
the Metalluigist, the Engiaver, the Founder, and the 
Printer To the merit of invention he was comjiellcd 
to add the application of peisonal labour M'ltli a lapi- 
dity unknown in Europe, he surmounted all obstacles 
which necessaiily clog the first rudiments of a difficult 
ait as well as the disadvantages of solitary experiment , 
and has thus singl3 on the first effort exhibited his 
work in a state of peifection which in evei}'’ pait of the 
woild has appealed to lequne the united imjirovements 
of di:ffeient piojectois and the giadual polish of succes- 
sive ages 


It must be remembered that these labours of Wilkins 
did not end merely in the temporary and isolated bene- 

Tho B,gn,flcaBce n:.d Panting a giammar but had 

importBDLe of Wilkins’ far deeper and more wude-i each i no- 

work to Bengali lite x r ,, i i 

rature eliects foi ilkiiis had taken eaiethat 

his woik should pioduce lasting 

results He had taught the art with gieat caie to his 

Bengal] assistant, one Panchanan, a blacksmith by caste, 


Prpfnee pp ixiii iv See also tho letter of George Perry 
to Mr NicolR, the printer, dated Onlcntta Ootoher 1 l783, quoted in 
the B^ographrcal DrcHonary of Lmng Anthers, 1816, p 885 This press 
cannot be traced but Marshman of Serompore Mission, vol ,) 

says that it was set up by one Mr Andrews, a bookseller 
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whom later on providence bnmjflit to Srlnlmpar in leerrh 
o£ Morfc juit at tiie time when Carey and his oollea 
gu« were in des[>air f >r a funnt of Santent and Teina 
cnlar tv(ief Paiicluluan and Itis asmciatee to vrbon] 
he hod couimnnicatc^d liu art succeeded lu course ottinie 
m i-on esiicaiinj, it m Benfjal * 

lUlhed’s (7rtJ«*flr possessee a jiocnlmr interest for us 
■8 brin^ one of the earlit^t efforts 
I ‘oitnd) the lenRuage in « ttieminc 

way llalbed himself is jierfectly 
conscious of the difficulties of such a slndy and nis in 
the Prtface (p six) The j»atU winch I liave sttempled 
to clear was never before trodden It was nece>wry 
that 1 should make m} own choice if the course 
to be pursued and of the landmarks to be set op for 
the guidiuce of future ti»\©Uora * But barring, this 
intiqrunan interest it can hardh bo expected to {Kissrsi 
an) oihtT value to us It was obvious)) wntien f r 
the benefit of the Enropenns who wsnttd to stnd) t)ie 
forei^ \eruacular ^ and as tneh it was bound to 
be wnlteu outirel) from their standpomt. Of course it 
IS well to ►tud\ tho spint with which foreigners 

B«« r J? laJir* i th ihr Tn »I ti m of H Sarrrd SrWp. 

t»m i t (k4 i >«7 fo of E tl at Pfniwpor* bj J Uushmui 18I0| 
Uo JtsrsbuMD H ti of Srramporo ITiavi^ rob i 
Tbo corloai motto prefixed to tlw book mji 

tFlfCTllfh ^Tt¥t ^ all t^sirtrs; 

ftTWi WCT1 *! I II 

0 rry (kaoTrledpXTf t ha derirfd mach h Ip 1 wriU ft his 
Bntf^U Onmmi (1801) f on llalhpd mort j Prof ce to C*ijoj s 
Oramu) (tu l&Ol) ] *tso E Coroj L J / Carrf p. 147 
On t title pore wo read 
Cl 

^ I 
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appioach oui language, but as a pioneei woik and as 
one intended foi mere beginneis, uninitnted into the 
language, its value is gieatly dimmi'-hed Even a 
cinsoiy glance at the contents will show that the 
arrangement and division of the snbjeet-mattei is made 
chiefly on the plan of English giammais, beginning 
with the Elements (Chip I), pioeeedmg with Substan- 
tives (Chap II), Pionouns (Chap III), Veibs (Chaj) IV), 
Woids denoting Attiibutes and Relations (Chap V), 
Nuraeials (Chap VI) and ending with a biief discus- 
sion of Syntax (Chap VII), Oithography and Vei- 
sification (Chap VIII) ^ The lules laid down are 
more oi less geneial and elemental y , but some attempt 
IS made to aiiive at bioad undeilymg pnneiples, al- 
though in a somewhat tentative and impiessionist 
fashion The auangement is as co npiehensive as possi- 
ble but the author is sci upulousl}' minute in his insertion 
of examples to every lule and is lathei piolix in his 
obseivations upon the genei-al giammai One merit of 
the book consists, howevei, in the fact that Halhed 
was full}^ alive to the intimate lelation of Bengali to 
Saiisciit, '“of which languige” he says “I have thought 
necessaiy to include within my design such of the 
grainmaticil pnneiples as might thiow a diiect oi even 
a colliteial light on those of the Bengalese I 

wished to obviate the lecuiience of such eiioenous 
opinions as maj have been foitned by t^e few Euio- 
peuis who have hitheito studied the Bengalese, none 

' lint it IS ennons to Tiote that ^ js included in tlio hat of 
conaonnuts Tlic orthoprupliy sennis to hai e boon yot nnaottled and 
tlio border lino hetneen colloquial and htcian, la- giiaco Beeins to 
lunc hLCii crossed icri often, poasiblv oning to the difhculty of a 
foiopnci, honticr studious, in entciiug into the genius of an alien 
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of them hare tncetl it* connection* with Sanicnt and 
therefore I conclude their s^atoini imperfect ’ (Picface 
p XIX ct seq ) Of conr*o ndlierenco to Sanicnt in in 
dupensable in imtinc' a Uongali grammar hut llallud i 
work more or pnwenta Uon^h ns denied exclneivel} 
from ita parent Saiiasnt He remark* at tome length 
on thi eicecdingh corrupt atate of the dialect of the 
time’ and J<ay* that a grammar of tho pure Ben 
gal (fialoit cannot bo exiiectitl to convey a tboiongh 
idea of the modem jargon of the Innadom The 

manv political revolotion* it haa lustained liaie greatly 
impaired the Bimjilicitv of iho language and a long 
oommnnication with the men of different religions 
countnea and inaoDer* ha* rendered foreign word* in 
some degree fumiliar to a Beogal car The i&Iabome- 
tans hare for the moat pait mtrodaced sneh terms ai 
relate to the functions of their oun religion or the 
exercise of their own law* and gorenimenl the For 
tnge*e liare supplied them with afp-llation of eome 
Eoropean arts and invention* and in the ennroni of 
such foreign colonr the idiomi of the natiic Reogalcee 
I* tmotured with that of the strangers who ha\e settled 
there Upon the same pnnoiple sinee the inHuence of the 
British nation has superseded that of its former conquerors 
many term* of Bntish derivation baic been naturahsed into 
the Beng^al vocabulary ’ 

It cannot be doubted for a moment that the book 
hold* a high place a* one of the earliest of n sene* of 

Tbsre will b« foond onriou appendix to tlili book roa 
Ui I g a petition repWt with foreign erprmicmi, tboving h rw 
for modem BenaolJ had been forced to d boro tbe purity of Its 
di itet by tbe necnrltr of addreeel g Iteelf to the U bammedaB 
mlem In the Pref ce I hie rocaiBlenf Foreter nmDoHy tpeeki 
of etodloQalj eroldJng Pervlan or Arebick pedentirmj 
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attempts, valuable even to the piesent da\ , to stndv the 
verii.iciilai scit-niiticallv, but if we leave aside ibis antuiua- 
11 in and scientific inteiest, it can haidh bce\[ectedto 
come witliin lileia me piopei To'the b 1 sfoIl^n of liteia- 
t re^ bow vei, it is valuable, as most of tin =6 pioneei woibs 
rre, fo" affoiding one of tbc eailiest links, in the lexutd 
stndv of tbe laiiirmo:? itself 

T\ e piss over otbei specimens of earl^ piintinir wlin b 
Other Rppcimens of exiirencies of ad ministi atn c 

changes and t e psfiibb'-bment of the 
SupiemeConit (177-t) bion<rbt iiilo 
CMsteni e Among tluse ate to be 
found tbe Impey Code in Bmgab,’ 
wbicb was tianslated bv Jonaihan 
Dtincan, afteiwards Goveinoi of Bombav, and piintcd at 
tbe^'Companv^s Piess” in 1785, and the famous Coi nvaB s 
Code of 17‘)3 ^ wlncb was tianslat-d bv H P Forster, 
"a merebant on the Bengal Estibbsbment ”, of whom we 
shall have occasion to speak beieaftei It was likewise ' 
printed at the Goveinment Piess but fiom an impioved 
fount 3 We read of two other eaily publications in tbe 
Catdogue of Bengali Works in tbe Biitisb Museum ^ 


early j rmttng 

Impev Code in Ren 
gall by J Pnnean 

PornTT illiB Code in 
R ntrali by R P 
FoiBter 


Regulations for the AdmivistrnUon of Justice in the Courf of the 
DewanceAdaulat, posted in Council, the 5th July, 1785, with a BencaU 
Translation by Jonathan Dnnoan, Calcutta, 1786 pp 215, 31 


* The title page ears 

edition in 1S2G 


i‘lS'5 I Second 


,1, »r,fl ,t t„ bo 

i;; ” r”-’""'":,"" " 

f ml Sornmpore JllomUmon, Lift „„d T,mes of Car,,, llmti 
man end Tl tird I860, vnl i p 7I 

* Blnmbardt. Catalogue of Bengali Bools in the British Museum, p 8 
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vix., (<i) Bengal trnnilation (by N B Edmonatone) of 
Hfgniatkm*, oto. bj- Begulations for tbe adminiatration 
H B Ed«ioiiitoiie. pf Justice in the lonidary Cnmirml 
Courtj in Bengal, Bcbar and Onna, passed by tho Governor 
General m Council on the 3rd December 1790 Calontta 
1791 (6) Bengal Translation (by N B Edmonitone) 

of the RognUtions for the guidance of tho Magistrate* 
passed by the Governor General in Conned in the Revenue 
Department on the ISth May 179J mth supplementary 
enactments Calcnlta, 1702 

The next important rrork in onr survey is Forster’s 
Pcfttor’t PoftiiBiarf VocahulaTj thc first dictionary of tho 
aTgiii”'** "'ll ‘l''t””i O' fo'' » 

1700 1805 moment at it was indeed a ivork 

of merit and for a tong timo considered to be tho 
most authoritative and standard publication on tho 
subject.* 

Henry Pitts Forster bom* in 1701 of whoso early 

neory PitU Porttcr *®®®* tnoWD, 

1781 181 B entered Bengal Semeo of the Com 

piny on Aag:ust 7 1783 end rose to bo tho Collector of 
Tipperah in 1793 and Registrar of tho DewUnT ' AdSlet 
of the 2-1 PargaoM m 1701 In 1803-04, he was 
employed at the Calcutta Mint of which be rose to be the 

Oonj bued hU (sraoni Okticmory Bmpal (181&- 

1BS5) Lbe loum of til dlotlonArlM ot later Uoet, on Forttor'i Focabit 
Iott Tlie first Btagtli dletiouory it, of course da A—mn p. 

ftifs Fceel»Iano la Fortugnete which hat been alreadj mentkraed. 

Tk4 Dictlcuarf of Kecti9iuii B*«gnxil^v S^ret the hjpothetioal 
date of 1700 with t qaerj Bat it appears from tht obituary oodeet 
in the OaleuHa Qcvtrmmrtt Ooctfft of 1816 (B«p 14) and In the OaUutta 
lIoKtid)/ Journal for Beptembor 1810 (p. 286) that Forster wsj t^ed 
64 at tbe time of h\j Iq that quo his birih-date woifid be 

1701 whleh Is here adopted. 


no 


nr.Nrs \]A LVVKU 


^ Iho ilnto ot ^luliliLntxiu n ii> limn i^-\u 

BttTi(jtthh~i'<ii 0 S~ih\tijit Dfiiyitk Hrd I’ll, p !'•-* i« l^'Xl mImlIi 

IB clcarh crronooiiB 'J lie ilatc pnin in nme>-li Cliamlrn Son //u* rv 
of Bengali Language nnil Lthrattirt, 1^11, J> pfiS (win ri tin. In'oV. »"» 
closcribcil a-) “ Bengali Dictionan In yorsitr, a Ci\ ilian nnti SaIl•'l^nt 
Scholar”) is 1719 ^\lllcIl peemB to he an olnunip im-'taVe or im-pnrvt 
for 1799 The account gnen in tliiH latter norl ii iiminh based 
on Ilov J Long's Cafnlopiic, but Long’s booL nas conijiileil not till 
1865 and contauis inoio than one iiiaccnrate statcinent Sec also the 
notification m the Calcutta Gazette, dated August 2G, 1802, in nhicli 
” Mr Forster has tlio ploasuro to acquaint tho Bubscribors of his 
Bengalee Vocabulary, that tho second part is eutirelj printed off, and 
■nill he ready for doinory all m tho present month of August and as he 
has more than doubled tho size of the work beyond what ho engaged, 
he hopes this will bo admitted as a siiflicient citcuso for the delay in 
tho publication" (Seton Karr, Selections Jrom Calcutta Oazettc, 
■vol in, p 601) It IS clear that tho iiork 1103 published in tno 
instalments in 1799 and 1802, 
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Foreler, Senior Merchant on the Bengal Eatabluh 
meat, It i« evident from the length} preface to 
thii work ae well as to that of Halhed that these^earlj' 
worhs were undertaken not on literary hat also on political 
groondi Bengah at this time ofllcaTly as well as popu 
krly, wn an unrecognised vernftcalar, and Forater nghtly 
iDsifti upon the absnrdiiy and inconvenienoe of contmaing 
the use of Peramn m eonrta of law (see Profaca to Vocabu 
larj) It was thus due to the efforts of Halhed and Forster 
seconded among Europeans by Carey and the SrTrirapur 
muilonanes and among Bengalis h} Rllm Mohan RAy and 
his fnends, that Bengali not only became the ofHoial 
language of tlio Presideno} but it now ranks as one of the 
most prolifie literary languages of India One of the 
greatest difficulty however nnder which all compilers in 
this period had to labonr and to whiob Forster himself as 
hiB preface shows, was folly olive, was the exceedingly 
corrupt state of the language in its current dialeot’ form 
There wu no ttaudard literature, or if there had been one 
it was long forgotten or was not so widely known as to 
ensnre fixity of forms and cipressioni * Tins corruption 

Pri ted at Oalmtu trom the Preu of FerrU sod Oo 1799 
Dedioeled to Thotau Graham Esqr dated December 16 1790 A 
copy of thli work will bo ooore o leotly found in the OalenUa Imperial 
Library 

Aj tbe Tuiooi qootaUona by way of illoatratioii In Halhed ■ 
G ojawar thowa, he waa not aware of tbe exiatence of more than half 
a doun old Bengali works. He taVea hla paaaagee moatly from 
IfahShhSrat (from which ha glroe % lengthy quoiatlon at pp. 87'41) 
Hiaiajwij and the Tarloni worka of Bhirnt-cfaandra, ttni In Togoe, 
^■Petjally hla BidvStandar Frlnttng than waa hardly any and booka 
Hioeily In marnutrlpta ware DOi eeally proonrabla. It !■ alao sotabla 
that Halhed couflnea himaeU exelnal ely to example* takeh from 
Poetry MTid there la not a ahigle proae qnotatioii In hla nu«Ls. I 
might obearr* " he wrttei ** that Bengali la at preaent In the aame 
itate with Greece befora th* tlm* of Thucydldea when Poetry waa th* 
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howc^ci, (cnliticd jtriju t'> mnuif' uid 

■judionl uid tlio nn>t(> roniinnn uiid dnils 

C“ollo([Ul.ll Hilt <ll(* tCW if* 'f »liniMlIl\ UT. 

felt in ni l]ioiiri)>in whuli w in .i lu>)> It-'is liindn 
‘'I'lto, in llic^-o .int(‘-ininlin‘4 d\\‘> " 'I'ln r< nt\fr 

been ” lor-'toi, “ n mltv.' lb ii^ibe ^riiniin irian nor 
indeed ln^ .intlioi of nolo, v li » nnijlil b‘* (on-iibrnl 
a llio orllioij^r'ndn ii i-- c 'ii*-' minit !\ luxtr 

been li\cd , and beini: nu rent o\ir on (xltn-^i^f (o.intn 
and .1111011" 111 illitd'ite people, iInio..| tvirv void b.i-. 
been and cnntinne‘' in one de-liiet oi otlnr to In \ariou‘'l\ 
‘•pell, and no! infiennentli di‘-"ni>.Ld n*- to r< ndi r it 
diflicnll to ieco"ni‘-e i(, wlim met in it*. "» nniiu form in 
Sonj^biil In ‘-iifli ca‘-e', I ln\e not riij'kd t'> adopt 
SongsUiil ortliograpln , nnle^'. 1 found tbo m.ijoiili of 
the people whom I concnlted, (oiirni in aii} partirnhr 
Mtiatod mode of cpeliiii" it ” In ‘-pitr of tlu-e (lillienltiC', 
lio\\c\Gij Foi'stoi succcotled in tompiliii" one of the mo'^t 
a.ilnable and paiii'^tak'H" lexicon of the hnoin^e e\er 
published, and the culo£r> of i^Iai^-lini.in that I’oi-'tcr was 
the ^‘most eminent llcn"ali scbolai till the appearance of 
Di Caiey”' is fully justified 


Tlie^cai in winch Foislci’s Vocalnla))/ w.as pnbh'^lied 
saw^ another mcmoiablo hnt at that time an ajipaicnth 
nmmpoitant event the landni" of a hand of mi'jsionarics 

on the banks of the Ganges and the 
startiii" of a mis'Jion at ^iTirvmjmr 
A year latci, tbc Fort "William College 


Tlio acl\out of tlio 
miBSionarics 


only Bfcjlo to -winch nuthors npphed themsohos nntl Etnthcd prose wns 
utterly unknown ” Tlio biographer of Di Carey relates how (Smith, 
ep cif p 202) when Cnioy visitccl Nndijii, not manj jenrs ago tho 
illustnons centre of Bengali literature, “ ho could not discover more 
than 40 Boparato works all ni mamiBcnptb, as the whole literature 
of 30,000,000 of people up to that tnno ” 

' Marshraan, Ii/e and Tunes of Caret/ etc , ^ ol i , p 7l 
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xra rftaMi hrtl a( Caicntfa f< r JinjartinR knowledge of 
(he \crhac>ilari< <0 \oun;^ ciritian tin Mi^^ion as 

il« rentrr nnJ the tori ANilIiam Collf^p a il< public 
fnnim, llrnr^li Ian(;uauc cnlrml ujv>n n now plia. ( of 
df\rl jminil, luthorlo iindroaint of hup'! r tvhf no 
douht, followol 1 \ nlunl of rnrur»t civilian markcff tf 
whom the namcf of J h lll<T(on‘ ond ‘'ir (iravc C 
n*ti"hton arc the ino'-t Wfl) known vet with the 
lonano' in tlio firhl vrho, for vrar« lo romo hml made 
cdoration if the )‘c^ph and callirati n of llio vernnciilar 
thnrmrn pc^liar j rovinco rarlt»r n rk ua ccllj^^l and 
m frr»li imp<tu< vra jnven to the vrnumlnr lilfraturc 
Tlic OT)n?nmenUl «-v not v cl over hul nhal 

dmiltorv, ►i«a molic and ►li|>'-hod hecamo ri-sulir nn 
1 rotm and rvi.lcmatic and for ►cvcrol veara (ill the 
foundation of the Hindu Co11rt.c and the fmfiT!encu of 
a new hantl f v\ntei> the liMorj of nencrali Iilrnturc 
i« clo'cly bound np niih the lahoura 
l^lrJmpiif Mtttlco of the tni 'oonanei and fcliool maitcrp 
and i'^|»cciall) of llio brotherhood at 
farlrlmpnr, ar'ocialcd with (he nanir^ of Carer ilanhman 
and A>arJ whove derotion ^irtiiiitne*^ and philanthropic 
jiurpo'C cannot U. too highly •|‘okcn of 

ntlrrtan wrol Lli TrOrlii befor* in 1 llnTforT* tirirlly 

»]vniL{ k l>«lati^ to 111! ctiajil r list Jllrrloti a Dlble IrBD latloni wrre 
Dot jmljH nntri proliaUy Ihlfl »o an lecounl of Ltm wFU U) foond 
(dill neil dia] I r aodrr tli* Udilr tranaUtto « f tbo firTnlrapnr 
mlrtkmarie* 
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'WlLLlA'M CiMlh^ \NU fSlUltAMPlIl 


Of the missionai}’ moxements winch nti carlv 

impetus to Bengali language and htci-atiuo, I he foicmost 

place ha^* been guen to I he fratci- 

brirrtmpur Mission « % r A ~ 

nit> of the famous fcnir.impur 

IMissioiij which was started by Carey, iMai^^hnian and 

"Ward but of wdnch the moMiig spirit was AVillnin Care\ 

William Care) , the son of a w'ea\oi and him'^elf a tillage 

shoe-maker till the age of twent;- 

(n6l'i834) eight, was bom on August 17, 1701 

in the \illage of raulesbni), situated 

in the veiy midlaud of England, in the heait of the 

distiict wdnch not onh pioduced 
Birth and early life I i o 

oliaKespeare and cbeiished Cow per 

but wdnch also fosteied W)clif and Ilookei, Fox and 
Bunyan But village-life in those da)s was far fiom 
being el)sian and the destiny of the cottagei, w’lth 
poveity and soie toil staling him in the face, was cheer- 
less enough Buiied in an obscnie village, the eldest of 
a family of five cbildien, )oung Caiey seemed to be bom to 
such a lot, the English labourer’s lot of five shillings a 
week and the pooihouse in sickness and old age At the 
age of sixteen he W'as an apprentice to the shoe-maker’s 
trade — a trade of which however he w'as never ashamed^ 


Birth and early life 


‘ It ivonld be silly m me to pretend to recollect nil the shoes 
I made I was acconnted a very good workman (Letter to Ryland) 
There is no inconsistency between this and his famous retort to the 
general officer who inquired of one of the aides de camp, when 
dimng with the Marquis of Hastings, whether Dr Carey had not once 
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tod which Imhcd him to the earliest mittioiuLnes oE 
AkxAndno^ oE Asia Minor and of Qanl some oE 
whom were shoe-maker*, and to a enccenion oE scholars 
and dmnes, poets and cnlics, roformers and philanthro- 
pists who had used the shoe-maker s life to beoome 
illostnons The picture of young Carey keeping school 
by day preaching on Sundayi and coblmg or making 
shoes b} night, ^onld remind one very forcibly of 
Carlyle s jMCtiire of George Fox in his Sartor lietartKS 
Bat all this time in porerty that would have very soon 
crushed the ipint of an ordinary man ho went on with 
bis studies although books were rare m those days and 
not easy to be begged or borrowed by a country boy 
It IS remarkable that hti taate tocUned him to books of 
trarcl odreotare history and natural science to the 
excnUion of novels pl^ys ftnd books on religioui 
•ubjeots. The religious eamestness which marked hii 
later life had not yet dawned and be bad been hitliorto 
a strunger to the gospel of Cbnst. A remarkable 
change took place m bis life aboot his eighteenth 
year He joined the small cbnrcb which was formed 
at Hackleton and afterwards the Baptist congregahon 
at Monlton where he became a pastor His mind 
was at this time occapied in acqainng the learned 
language* and almoet every branoh of osefnl knowledge 
It WM about this time that hu great 
mWoouT- thought about the practicability and 
importance of a mission abroad took 
definite shape in his mind Hii extensive study of 
geography and books of travel convinced him painfully 
of the foot that a very small portion of the human race 
bad yet possessed any knowledge of Christ and his 

b«eii % ibtM'inAkBr *^Ot onlj • cobltrT (qaoi*d in Dr 
Otlroti’i TnUiffm Odrty) 



or, 


in:N(; \iii litlu vtuuk 


rclii^ioti ]n oidci (*> iiii]>i«'‘' lii"' luitfiMii \vitfi In* fu u 
idol, lu' w ii'lc .iH'l d * I.ijtiii, ;./-<//' OUiti'i 

n/ ///'’ fl> ( Ol't >'1 <i >1 f‘/ (hi lit t(fi’<< 

III (ht Shift til J)^itiiitl \i't:'i > '/ Ih' 

D'olhly (hi Siritt-i nf Ion 'T I I’th I (‘t (t I I/' , ti,t I >> 

ihitil hi/ IViKuu. (’ixr.i ” (17''-) un- tl.f 

bn Ih or ICiii;! iiul’*' forciirn in foi (Suv 

would not loni'iin illo until In-, proji 1 1 ln<l b‘ t n put into 
piacticc At la^t, .it a in<*i,liii'^ of the Nort Innipton^-lurt 
Ai:*=ocntion of liapti'-t (llimdn-' lu Id at Kt lt< rtii'^ 

(Noitlianipton) on the Oft'ibor 17'd, n Haptnl 

Mic'-ioiuii} Sociot\ was '-taitid on i liiiniblu '-ralo for 
piopa^atinp: tlio i^O'pid Cinw t out foi Indii 

on Juno Id, 179d At (ii-'t lio bad do-'irixl to oo to 
Sotsout for Imlin, T.lliltl or ^^t.A AliUlltl At tlil*- 

time, how ON 1 1, lie met John '1 lionn", 
a medical CNaimclist, who had made two non acre*: to 
India and li.id tome cxjieucuce of Ikaiixal - ]t wa*; 
Thomas who directed Caicj to Bengal 


It must not be supposed, Iiowcnci, (hat the im‘-sionai3 
spuit NNas unKnoNNU in Carol’s innc 

Missions in India oi tliat India w as iicN Cl bclore Msitcd 
Carey s prcilcccssors 

b} the missionai} actniti On the 
conti.aiy, many great names and grcit though mistaken 
movements nviU occui to the mcmoiy of cNcr} icadei of 
Chinch histoiy^ Not to go far back to tlie missionary 


* Oarcy, however, i^as not the first English nnssionarj to Bengal 
this lias one Mr Clarko (see Iljdc, Pnrodiin? Aimah of Bcnqcil, p 213 ) 

= See C B Lowia, Life of John Thomas {IS 73 ) Also Smith, op ci; 
p 41 

* For details about the history ‘of Christian MisBions of which litera- 
ture is vast, the following books may bo comoniontly consulted, Broivn's 
History of Missions, Kaju’e Histoiij of Clirisfimii/y tn Jndin, Marshall’s 
Christian Missions, Hough’s Ohi isfiaiiity in India, Shemng’s Protestant 
Mission in India, n-nd Marshraan’s History of the Scraniporc Mission 
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icfll of Francn Xavier or of tlic Aforavian brotherhood 
10 the East we find for tho greater part of tlie 18th 
centurj" (1707 to 1798) the CoaM "MitBion (a* it ^Tm» 
called) cormng on ita miwionary work in Sooth lodin 
with Tradqoelmr iti centre At one timo il web n very 
powerfol raovemcdl carried on the Luthemns whom 
from Zeiogonbalg to ^chwarti Dr hranotehail trained 
at Halle and brt^enck r\^ of Denmark liad aend forth 
to iti India Compan\ * settlement in the Sooth hot 
when Caroj" landed, (he Coaat Rfiftroo parti} on necoant 
of tho wara between the Engluh and the French wai 
almoet in a atatc of inanition To Bengal there wa«, we 
have aeon, Roman Catholic Minion bot os yet no 
Protestant Mimon from England The onU well known 
raiwouar} who came to Bengal before Carty, wm Kier 
naodarthc Swede* the " Mammon ' 

Joaa ZacitariAD 

KlCTwodvr 1 ^ (d. of Hickj-’i Oa.fffe whom Clive m 
1768 had brooglit to Cnlcotta where 


Junev Loog’t /Tdidboo^ (0 l>m^( ifirHoa* wHl aJ*o b« fenrnd u«fol, 
wllh rtfemce to tho (r«nera1 edootlona] teiJrity of the mlukiiiArlea. 
DoITi c»<I Jmdtaa ud hla artlcln in tho earlier rolnmei 

oftbeCalnrf Rrrfnr mtj alto be connlted. On tho UlaloziA la the 
Sooth, litentare (a tmL Ooa ma; boireTrr connlt wfth tdrantnge 
Ltttri4 EillfiMnttJ ft CennUff d« iliuiont Elra ghrt 20 roll. 

1760>63 roll i xr ipedoll}’ refer to India | Lacroxe ZZirtmrf dm 
OMtiU Inw in Inin S roll. 17C8| Derlrand, La U uwm dm Had ri 
4 roll. 1647 1 Ooterldgfl Lift ttmi leffm o/ St Fraaoi Xautr Per a 
(oiler WbUography oo thli tabjec* eeo A. 0 Bnmell, A Ttniatin Lilt 
ef Bootr ap^ Km rrlatlpv fo UUto of tkt Portufitm (n /ache 
Uaogakm 1680 

See Odt. Bfr 1817 rol Till pp. 12-t-lBL Also Uarshman HUior^ 
of flfmsipors Kurfoa, toL (, P- ^ ^ Kq Oanj oalli Klem >Vr a 
German (£. Oarej e/ Caivf p. 449) Bee UanhaHs OXrii 

llan UistUmt, tdL 1, p. 278. For Klenandor M) Bfs^ol CtiUuarf p. 34 
et seq Oarae L4rr« of JSatefnt lIU$ic*aHn j Atiatk Jowntol, nth xr 
1834 1 W H Oarey Ori»»(aI OfcWrifa* B40praj)Ajr pp 183 et seq j Hyde 
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he ihoiiccfoi ill lived, mooiiu" ^nu^^T Caiey suBserjnentl}' 
at Banclel at the gicat a<^o of ei^hU-foui But Kioinatulei 
could not wield an^ innuonec on I ho matjscs' and had 
no hteiary pielcu'^ioiw \\halc\oi , foi althoucih he '^tailed 
a native school and buill a Chinch at Ins own coct, lie was, 
in the first place, lathei a nnssion.ny to the Portuguese and 
then descendants who weic nominal Chiistians of the 
low'est Romanist type and, in the ne\t itlacc, Kieinandei 
could nevei convoisc in Bengali or Ilinduslhani and nevei 
eaied to nn\ licely with the people of the countis Piacti- 
cally Ins w-oik had made only the slightest impiession and 
it was no w'oudoi thoiefoio that Caiey could find no 
trace of his w'ork among the people even si\ }eais aftei 
his death 

The condition of the clcigy at this lime, however, and 

their public and piivato morals did not in any way make 

them attiactne to oi inllucntial with 

Tho oliaracter of tl.o the people of this COUlltl \ It IS Wcll- 
eJerg} nnd tho oppo 

Bition of the East known that the East Indna Compan}’^ 
Chnstmn Missions o'l'y adopted a policy of perfect 

neutiality tow aids the religions of 
India and never attempted to pi each their religion 
themselves but they also threw' cveiy possible obstacle 
in the way of the missionaries who w'anted to settle 
in their territoiies The ostensible ground foi this 
aggressive spiiit of discouragement was political but the 
real reasons are thus given by a wiitei in the Calcutta 

Parochial Annals of Bengal The Monumental Regmtci by M DeRoznno 
(1815) p 109 113 , Busteed, Echoes /rom Old Calcutta, 1908, Cotton, 
Calcutta Past and Present , John Zachariah Kiemande) (a pamphlet)^ 
Cal Bap Miss Press, 1877, etc 

» Of Kiemander’s clerical convert, Bento de Silvestre alias de Souza 
and his contribution to Bengali, mention has already been made 
atp 77-78 
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Hectaie (18G9) ^Tho ^fiMionar) ^ra* llie mlorlo[wr par 
rxr:(ll<itce^ anil ihc halo oC a camel for a horse of a snake 
for ft monfjoosc was fevblo when comparwl Nnth the halo of 
the Vn^lo-Indian for lUc Inlorlopcr Partly from his 
IraiDin^ pirtly fro n tho first circnm^tmiccs of Iho eon 
quest the AD^lo-Induin ofilcml regarded India as his 
property hii pccuhum An interloper wui thorefoa in his 
OTO* little better than a thief amannlto niidcrsold him, 
mtomipted Ins profits and im|nircd Ins oxelusivc autbo* 
nty over tho jwpnlation W ith the instinct which comes 
of self-defence ho saw that IIil Missionarv was thu most 
dmgerons of interlopi.rs "Veither the character of the 
earl^ fonndcr* of tho Untish Empire as a body nor that 
of tho clergy before the SrlrAmpor mission vras such os to 
inspire respect for Ihcir religion and of the chrgr as a class 
the Governor General ofltctall) wrote t llie Coart of 
Directors a« late as 1796 Our clerg> in Ueiigal with 
aome sxc>?ptions arc not r^poctablo cliaracters ' 

Although Caro) and his fellow missionary were allowed 
to enter Cakatla (November H 1793) without opposition 
indeed wilhont notice (^1 oImcuto tho} were) jot under 
the existing conditioni of thing" ho hail to preach Ins 

religion for several years almost like 

Atiimipis "t ciil*- thief in constant fear of being 
m«t ^ 

deported to England Quite destitute 
in Calcutta ho lioil no definite plan for tlie fiitnrc 
The congrogrntiou at homo were too jioqr to givo 
him any assistance nor conld tlioy influence the autho- 
rities in England to allow him to settle down 
pevd-full) as a missionary for the latter would 
instnntlv refuse to listen to a handful of country no-bodies 
the chief among whom was a shoe-maker After several 
fruitless attempts to settle down Carey at lost succeeded lu 
obtaining tho situation of an assistant m charge of some 
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indigo factories at TMadnabati, 80 miles noith of IMaldali^ 
the scene of John Elleitoii’s labouis All these yeais^ 


Six years in North 
Bengal 


howevei, the idea of translating the 
Bible and pleaching in the language 
of the people was evei present 


in his mind As soon as he could settle down, 


he applied himself to the studj^ of Bengali, which, 
his biogiaphei tells us, the indefatigable scholar had 
already begun during the voyage, and of which the 
fiist indication is given by an entiy m his journal two 

months after he had landed ^^This 
B^'dyVen^ir^ day” he writes ‘'finished the correction 

of the first chapter of Genesis, which 


Munshi says is lendeied into very good Bengali”^ 
The Munsi or Bengali teacher referred to was one Ram 


Basil who not only taught the language to Caiey but also 
had been of much help to the poor missiouaiy during the 
years of unceitainty and struggle at the outset of his 
career Tim greatest difficulty, however, which puzzled 
him, as a foreigner, in learning the language relates to 
the unsettled state of its forms and expressions, of its 
grammar and orthography and a vast difference seemed 
to him to exist between the Irteiaiy language and its 
corrupt colloquial and dialectal forms Thus he speaks 
with a naivete chaiacteiistic of himself in a letter, 
dated October 2, 1705 "The language spoken by the 
natives of this part, though Bengali, is so different 
from the language itbelf (?) that I can pi each an hour 
with tolciable fieedom so as that all who speak the 
language or can read or write, irudeistand me perfectly 
3 ct the pool labouring people can rindeistand me little ”2 


' Smith, oi>, cil p G1 , Eustace Cnroy, Memovs of W-illmm Caicy, 
p 119 


= E Carev, oj) at p 2+2 , Smith, op at p 72 
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Indwxl, ft fonn^cr find^ il hard work lo oblaia 

in a year the cndlw \-anctr of i1j« idiooi nnd the niccliw of 
pronnncution bat Caroy ccrUinly \nw very far from 
right nlicn he nayi farther that altliough tlio langaago 
IP nch ticautiful, and exprev^uc it got porccl} a 
large \*ocabnlftr 3 in ni^e alvout rt^Iigion and kmdnxl lubjccta ' 
The whole trend of anment or pn. Bntiah Ucngah Iitcra 
turc wlneh m rchgiout in fubjcct will pro\o the inappro 
prtatcne?s of thin ha»l\ itatemcot Tlw half pitying and 
haU-contemptuoQi tone m which Care} and bin munon 
an colleague^ epcak of oar forefather* a* »o man} bca 
then* or eomi barbanan** no donlit rai«c8 oar amilc 
today, but tlic} in all sincerity, liom rf relipous enthn 
tiasm really thought In thia wav II is troe indeed that 
there wa^ a partial decadence of religious life and ideals 
in the country danng the la t years of ibo Mohamincdao 
rale >et Carey and Idi colleague* in •pile of llieir catholi 
citv and tolerance could never delect the tigos of reltgioa* 
life which could prodaeo (he nobic^t ton^ of lUlra prasTld 
From the carheit limc^ to the day* of HUm moban lUl} and 
eren to the present day, roligion Imd •« wo hare already 
stated a great influtnco on Bengali literalore The great 
personality of Chntlany'a and his disciple*, the songs of tbo 
Ibiyiiab poets, breathing at they do tJio purest language of 
poetry an<l devotion — all indicate what cliarm religion liad 
alwavB po**cs5cd for the people and their htcratarc Tbo fact 
was making every |w««tble allownnce to nusnonary fanali 
cirm tltal Carev os he himfclf admiU'’ could lav his band 
npon very few oncicnt Bengah books and manuscnpls 

&«• faU letter to tie Sodttjr for th« PropAfritton of tbe Qoepel, 
qiotedin E Carey ojj nf p 230 

lie tpcabi of thb cobdItj ai one JeroteO to tbo •crrico 
of 8 «Ud s d Immerwd In tho awfol [^rKnoco of boatbenDova, 
E. Carey op. eil p. 20i, 

Bmitb ep, cit p. SOS 
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and that with the decay of learning and culture in Bengal, 
the veinaculai hteiaturo had come to bo ncglctled, and foi 
some time it had piaciicalK become non-e\istcnt It \\a^ 
onL natuial, IhcicfoiCj foi thc'-c Eiiiopcin scholars ftoin 
Halhed to Yates, nho wcio nota*\’are of the CMstcncc of 
moie than half a dozen Ficno^ali \\oih'>, to induli^c in such 
bweepincj and hast 3 ' statement'' 

Inins study of Benirah, Caiev found out \ei} cail> 
that without the classical San-cnt, n hieh he aln ay-, le- 
£jaided as “the paieut ol noaiK’’ all the colloquial dia- 
lects of India”', he could neithei inastci its Beiii^ali 
offshoot noi emioh that veinaculai with cffcctuc 
liteiaij’^ forms and combinations If one must borrow*, 
one might go to the liteiatuies of Em ope foi themes and 
methods but the expiession must always be indigenous 
It is significant indeed that all the eaily Bengali writeis 
from Caiey to Bidyas.lgai, who^e w iitings have helped to 

cieate foi us the Bengali prose, were 

His stticl^ of learned in Ihe Sansciit language, 

Sanscnt and its effect > r i i 

and were theiefoie always leady to 

avail tliemselies of the rich tiea'Juies of foi ms and expies- 

sions which that classical language affoided Caiej* applied 

himself to Sanscnt with so much mdustrj' that as eaily 

as Apiil 1796 we find him wilting home that he had 

made enough piogiess m the language to lead the 

ATaliabfiai at, and that lu 1798 he had compiled a Sanscrit 

grammai and the consideiable portion of a Sanscrit-English 

dictionaiy - It must be lemerabeied that Sanscnt 

learning and hteiatuie were much patiomsed in those days 

and the first step taken by the government towaids the 

education of the native-boin sub 3 ects was inspired by the 

desire foi the promotion of Sanscnt scholaiship 

^ Preface to Sanscnt Qi avimai (1806) 

- See also his letter to Sutcliffe, June 16, 1798, quoted in B Carey’s 
op cit p 323 
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After sit jcnrs in Nortli Beognl m a raissionmiy 
scholar and indigo-plantor Caroj fonnd that a fon* in 
^ijynificant \jlla 50 s of two or throe doren mad walled 
cottajfCi hardly ntTonled sutTicicnt scope for his missionary 
work lie naa forming, the project of a Miwion Settle 
ment on tlio "Momnan model but in 
Uerkat UadiisiatT 1709 tho indi^ works at JladuftbalT 
^ Iiad to bo given up Caroy had been 

thinkiDg of taking another small indigo factor} in the 
neighboarhooJ when ho learned that bo was soon to bo 
joined in hit ransionary work by four collcagnos from 
England The CTpccted ro-ioforcc- 

Rdnf eni tnfn mgnt consisted of Joshua Marshman 
E gaiwl. 

and htf wife tlliam Ward Dime] 
Draosdon,' and W illiam Grant Tho onginal intention 
was (0 proceed to Maldab and settle with Caro) at ModoE- 
bat! They arrived off Cnlcntta on October M 1700 
in an American ship but instead of landing thov proceeded 
to Srlnlrapur where they could bo safe under tlio protection 
of the Danish flog Their object in 
SrTrSmpuT whj choosing ^rTiHinpnr oa a miajion 

diosen ai * mintoa . 1 n • 1 1 

cootro is tnos given by Laro} ’ At 

Seramporc wo can settle as missiona 

nC", which IS not allowed here and the great ends of the 

mission portioalarly the pnnting of tho Sonptnres seem 

mnch more likely to be answered m that situation In 

that part of the country inhabitants are far more nameroos 

than in this and other roissionancs may be there permitted 

to join 00 which here it seems they will not ' In the 

beginning of the last centnry Snriimpnr was a kind of 

AUaixa — 'a city of refuge and the persecuted miifionanes 


For a sketch of Bnmjdon ■ life asa W TI Ouot' OHnM Ointiian 
Bieffrapkf toL 1, pp. 170-7B. 

Smith, op. ni. p. 68 
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eould surely do uo better than seeb its protection foi the 
purposes of their mission In selecting this city instead of 
any othei, they did what was best undei the eiicumstances 
“ Had we stayed at Mudnahutty or its vicinity ” Carey 
wrote “it is a gieat wondei we could have set up our press , 
Government would have suspected us, though without 
reason to do so and would, in all piobabihty, have pie- 
veuted us fiom punting , the difficulty of procuring 
piopei mateiials would also have been almost insupeiable 
^luampui IS situated in one of the iichest and most 
densely peopled tiacts in Bengal, very close to the metro- 
polis , and it was heie that the eailiest European factories 
m Bengal weie established, the Danes planting themselves 
at Suiampui, the French at Chandan-nagai, the Dutch 
at Chmsurah, the English at Hugh, and the Portuguese 
at Band el 

Two of the missionaiies speedily fell victims to the 

climate Maishman and Ward, 

Ben^T ^joins '^^ose names are indissolubly linked 

ft Smpur( 18 (S)^'^ 

up Ins residence with them on January 
16, 1800, resolved to start systematic mission-woik, 

forming a biotheihood somewhat ou the idea of the 

Pentecostal Chuich The mission in 
The SrTrumpnr Mio j. j j j ^ r, 

Sion stnrted CllSllllGl6St6u,DGSS^ I'ts lofty &.1XQS^ 

and its kindly commonsense deserves 
sympathetic study The spiiit which animated them is 
to be clearly seen in the Form of Agreement, drawn up 

bj"^ them, which exhibits the high aims, the simple and 

disinterested life of work to which the v5iliampur biethein 
bound themselves from the beginning This earnest 


‘ E Ciroy, op cit p 379 SO 
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pfajlantfaropj* nntl Klf ocnfico ncter failed male «n 
impression npon Iho hraris of tlio pcopio and this is one 
of th(j reasons wliy tho ^rlrUmpiir 

n”*"™ •>«'’ »>'''> '"'W *" 

enormous loflitcnco m tho couolr} 
Ono of the pnnciplcs which regulttcd tho wholo coorso 
of tho 'Mission was that a missionary most consider him 
self os ono of tho companions and equals of tho pcopio 
to whom ho had boen sent and tint ho mast ondeaA'our to 
pain a thorough hnowlcdgo of those among whom ho 
laboured in Ihoir modes of IhioLing and fooling this 
was what brought them nearer to tho people and gained 
their confidence Thojr had started a school at ‘orlritmpnr 
as oarl) as ■^[a) 1 1800 In their letter to the Society 
at homo we find tho missionaries writing in October 10 
1 800 There appears to bo a growing familiarity between 
us and the natiAxs Tho> receive our printed popen 
with tho greatest eagerness and wo cannot donbt bat 
that they are pretty extensively road ' ‘ ^V 1 tboat this 
syrapatliy self-denial and higb motives of philanthropy 
and love they would not have boen nblo to attract the 
people and mould thoir life and thought in the way 
they had done 

Of the two fellow workers of Carer Joshua Marshman, 
son of o weaver and for sometime 
ft bookseller B employee in London, 
was bom at "Westbury in ’Wiltshire 
April 20 l^OS * After much etragglo and pnvation 
bo succeeded in obtaining the mastership of a sohool in 

E OiroT- op. c t, p. 100. 

For more detaOi tee llxmlmun Eutery of BtroMport U w^o», 
Z roli (1BjO)i Btns/al Obliitafg pp OlO-lSi Dkt J h tio I i 

Tf n Osrey 0«a^at Oimha» Biogm^g toL lU pp 1 j7 65 
14 
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Biistol, aud while living tlieic he was baptised and \olun- 
teeied txi go out to India as an assistant to Caiey He 
was a man not only of gieat mental capacit}’’, endowed 
with what the Scotch call “a long head ”, but also had 
fine admiuistiative ability which kept the missionaiy 


community in pei feet older "William 
( 1^9 1823 ) Waid, though infeiioi in intellec- 

tual equipment, nas a man of great 
practical ability aud sound common-sense He was boin 
at Derby on October 20, 1769 * The son of a buildei, 
he had received some education and had been apprenticed 
to a printer He rose to the position of the editor of 
the Deihy llciciutj and afterwards of a newspaper in Hull 
It was at Hull five j’-ears before he came out to India, Carey 
had met "Ward and sard to him ^^If the Lord bless 


us, we shall want a person of your business to enable us 
to print the Scriptures I hope you will come after us ” 
He 3 omed the Chuich m 1796 and came out to India m 


1799 at the invitation of Dr Carey His work like that 
of Marshman, from 1800, was connected, if not identified, 
with that of the Mission at SiTiampui AA^ard, however, 
had veiy little connexion with Bengali liteiatuie^ 
except indirectly, much less than Carey and Marshman, 
to whom, as to no other missionaij'’ oi foreign writer, 
the country owes ,i deep debt of obligation for fuilhenug 

the cause of education and indiiectly of modern Bengali 
prose 


For more details, see Hisf o/ Seram^ore Mission Also Samuel 
Stennett, Memoirs of the Life of William Ward (1825), Bengal Obduaiy, 
pp 3-13 45, Diet of National Biogr Memoir of Ward, Philadelphia, 
Simpson’s Life prefixed to Ward on Hindus , W H Carey, 0) lent Chi isf 
Biograph vol ii, pp 1 6 et seq 

Ward, says Carey, could speak Bengali a little (E Carey, op 
cit p 424) Ward, however, wrote some tracts in Bengali which will 
be noticed hereafter 
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One oE the earlioet works that tho oocomphehed 

was tho pnating of the New Testa- 

bJ^'bU°'so/'“ >“ 0° M 7 1801 

after a labonr of nine months’ and 
of the Old Testament between 1602 and 1800 Carey 
while at MsdanbaU had completed the translation of the 
greater portion of the Bible by the year 1708 with the 
eicepbon of the histoncal books from Joihna to Job • 
He had gone to Calcutta to obtain tho estimates of printing 
bnt had fonnd it beyond bis slender means for the cost of 
pnnbng 10 000 copies was estimated at nearly 
Its, 43 7 »0 * To have got it printed 
HWorj of ill priaUDg m Cngland was well nigh impractic 
able for be had found that eaoh 


Profscs to tho SfTOMport Lrtt n (ISUD'IBID) ^ bj L siu] V 
WlDiamt vtth n iatrodactory lonoolr b; Tboi. Wrighti also seo 
Uanhnan Unterjof Sfmmjmt If atoa Bot toe Brnfol Ob (uffry pp. 33S 
He had began the truuUtkm os eooc os bo ocold fslrif loon the 
loBgTi ge We dud blm vrlHog to BotcUffe ootj s jotr after bis srrtrol 
(Aog Qi, l*^) *The Isogofige (ot Beegall) U cofxloss emd I thhib; 
besotlfol. I begfa to ooorerse In it o Uttle I lateod to 

Mod 700 o cop 7 of QenesU, Usttbew Usxk and JsmM ia Bengali { 
with s troaU rocsbnlsrj tod grmmnuir of tb« Ungnsf e Iq mfioosonpU, 
of my own compodtkrn (B Oarey pp cU p. 195) On Jnly 17 
1790 bo writes to FoUer thst shnosi sB tb* PentstencH and the 
^ew Tesitnumt ore now completed (l&id p SOo) By 1790 nlniMt 
the whole of the Bible wu timnslated. It b customary to sttrnnite 
tbe sntbonblp of the entire Bengali Bible to Otrey but from the report 
of the work giren by him Chill p 3^ Lette to Foliar doted July 
17 I’W) we fled thst in tbe first totsIou, Foentsin (d Aug 1800) 
sad Thomas helped him mnob Fonataln tronslsted 1 and 2 Kings, 
Joshos, Judges, Both, 1 and 2 Samnel end 2 Ohronklas i while Thomas 
undertook Hut tbe w llark(tlx) Lnlw and James AUthe rest was 
Carey’s own os wall us tho whole oarroctlon. The cortootlon, h 
sometimes rendered the oilgtnsl renion into quite a new work 
espscilally In the cue of Thomas i tronslolion which wii xery 1 oor 
rect and Imperfect p a23j Perledicfll Acroesls toL I pp 20-*l ) 

* H- Osrer ^ d( p, 277 and also p. 80S i see also p. 239 
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punch would cost a guinea .i jnece Aflei se\eial fuiitlcss 
attempts, when the pio]ectliad appealed almost incapable 
of accomplishment, Ciicy saw a wooden punting piess 
adveitised 111 Calcutta £oi £10 He at once puichascd it 
at Rs 400 and set it up at ^ladnabati It was fiom this 
old piess, subserpiGutly lemovcd to Siuampui that the 
fiist edition of the Bengali New Testament was punted ' 
The types weve set with the knowledge of a lirst-iatc 
pimtei by IV aid with his own hand, assisted 
by Caiej^s sou, Felix- The second edition was 


1 Smith, op ett p 181 ,15 Carey op rit p 330 


“If i.\c leave aside Ellei ton’s Xen Testament and Tliomns’s 
version of Genesis and other boohs of the Bible (l^Ol), this is the 
first effort at an entile tianslation of the Bible into Bengali Eller- 
ton’s version, however, was not published till 1820, and Thomas 
himself got much help from Carey in his translation 

Of John F Bllerton (17GS 1820), nothing much is known except 
that he was an indigo plantci and uas tho fii'st to estaldish a Bengali 
school in Maldah He mote (1) \ Calcutta 1819 

(2)>(ifct jpitth Calcutta 1819 in 


John P Elleitou 
(1768 1820) 


Bengali and English (3) 

ddltbl 1 01 the New Testament, translated 
by J F Ellerton, Calonttn 1820, pp 993 This 
last mentioned work, though discontinued for 
a time on learning that Carey was engaged on a similar work was at 
last printed by the Calcutta Bible Society Seethe Hcpcyit of the 

B) itish and Foreign Bible Soc London 1819, pp 214 and 319 , 1818, App 
p 24 (4) 01 Account of the Crm 

tton of the TForld ciiid of the Fiiit Age, in the form of a dialogue between 


a master and his pupil, Calcutta 1820 In Cal Rev vol Mii, 1850, this 
work is piobably referred to as See Long, Introduction to 

Adam's Reports Smith, op cit p 146 Cal Rev 1860 The Bengal 
Obiiuaiy (1851) p 144 Blumhardt, Catalogue For Thomas, see Life 
of John Thomas by C B Lewis (1873) Tho books of the Old 
Testament, as printed by the Serampore Press (1801 9) are in 4 
Tols VIZ , 1 Pentateuch, 1801 , 2 Joshua Esther, 1809 , 3 Job- 
Song of Solomon, 1804 , 4 Isiah Malnchi, 1805 According to the 
Serampore Memoiis, however, the correct dates of publication are 
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poblisbcd in 1803 ‘ but ifc was prepared from a fonnt of 
more elegant and smaller size 
TtePrtwti conslracleil b\ Manobar Tbo 
stor) of its printing is tlms told in 
the Memoir rflaitre (o Trantlaltont, 
* Happily for us and India at largo Wilkms had led tlio 
way m this dciurtmont and poraevonng indniln under 
the greatest disadvantages with respect to raatenils and 
workmen Iiad hronght the Beogali (»ie) to a high degree 
of perfection Soon after oar settling at Serampore the 
providence of God brought to os tho \ory artist who bad 
wrought with M ilkins m that worL and in a great 
measure imbibed his ideas his assiBlance we orected 
a letter foundry altliongh ho is now dead be had so 
folly commnnicated Ins art to a Dumber of others that 
they carry forward tbo work of typo-cniting and 


Po/mUou and 

11 Bofaar 


even of catting the matrices uith o 
degree of aecorao) which wonld not 
disgrnco Earopean artists Ths 


1 1802 I £. IBOO I X 1603 i ■(. 1807 Tbe Paoll^ Bppean to hare 

been IcriiBd orporatelj In 1803. A rerl»ed edlUon appeared is 1832 
Tbe New Teftament wu pabllabed (o 1801 [Bee Appendix II at tbo 
end of thb Tolnme for a note on Biblical tranalaltona] In Oal JZer 
I, p. 1 JO tho date of Ellerton a New TeaUment b erroneoTialj glren 
as 1610. For John Tfaomaa a Inmalatlon of the Berlptnm, aee Uordoch, 
C tMlofu4 of OhritHam remjfular LUfraJmrt of /ad pp. 4 and 0 
Smith op.eit p 179 Thorna^ ■ totvIoo (before ITDl) wm* drcnloted 
in manuAulpt. Kaje Chr/Wlaa fy nl dia p 138, apeeki of tbla rcnlaci 
a« bating been dooo fo "aeareelj lotelUglble Bengalee Boe Oorej- 
Orfeaf OAriil B ofrajOtf roL 1, pp. 444-43 L 

3rd Ed. 1811 I 4th Ed 1810 1 Sib Ed. 163* The date In the 
text U the date ot the 2nd Ed. aa glTen bj Uanhman ; bet Smith 
(p 163) glrea IBOO os the dote The foci la that the edlHcm woi 
cununenced la 1803 and completed la 1800 Bee Appendix 11 at the 
end of thla rolnma 

Utmoir nUilct t (In Tnutlalhn of (Aa Baertd Benpt rtt t t 
\\4 of tin E ft Serampore 1810, by Uxrahman, The Bible 
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aitist lefeiied to above as Wilkins*^ assistant .was 
Pancbanati/ of whom we have ahead spoken Pancha- 
uaiPs appi entice Manohai continued to make elegant 
founts of type in all the Eastern languages for sale as well 
as foi the Mission, wlieie be was “employed foi 40 yeais 
and to Ills exertion and insti action Bengal is indebted foi 
the vaiious beautiful types of Bengali, Nagii, Peisian, 
Aiabie, and otbei eliaiacteis which have been giadually 
mtioduced into the diffeient pimtiug establishments'”^ 
Much misconception seems to exist as to the exact 
uatuie of the sei vices done by Caiey 
Translation of the Bengali liteiatuie bv tianslating 

in Bengali literature the Bible into that language No 

doubt, heie vas the leahsation of one 
of the highest ambitions of Caiey as a missionaiy and in 
the histoiy of Cliuich Missions, it occupies a very high 
and nell-descived position Caie} has been called by 
enthusiastic admiieis the Wyelif and the Tyndal, while Dr 
Yates the Coveidale of the Bengali Bible ^ Whatever 
may be the value of such comparisons, horn the 
standpoint of Bengali hteiatuie it is, howevei, to saj'^ the 
least, ill-infoimed and misleading The position which 
Wyclif’s, Tyudal’s and Cove^idale's veisions lespectively 
occupj' in the liistoi}" as well as the hteiatuie of England 

ivns trnnBlfited through the efforts of the Sihiinipur Mission into 40 
difforcnt Inngnngcs nnd clmlects See tilso Pcuodtcal Acco^mts icla 
tnc toihe Soc loli, pp 292,368,417,627 vol n pp G2, 

132 See rennrhs on these onentnl tmnslations in Willinm Bioirn, 
y r/ Jfi'.sioji?, ^ ol, n p 71 

’ I’niichrmnn Ined for onlv 3 or l^cni-s after this Bengal Ohilnm tj 
p 338 

•Vnr lijiinii, I[t^t n/ Stmuipiir iJficsioTj vol i p 179 
^ Smith ep ett p ISG But Fee Broun 0/ ilftt.'iioii'!, xol n, p 7l 
nhcre Carf } 1 crsion i^- inipnrtmllj csfiinntLd to be non “giionnp ns 
of no pTLat inliie” See Cal Rci \ ji 131, Cal Chri''t Ol^ere 
\o! XMi ]) 66“ 
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18 nd Uio «amo as that which Carcj f or \atc«^ Iratulaliona 
can ever aipiro to attain' There might be tome 
point in companng CarejV \*cr«ion to jclifa, for the 
tatter cannot it is well known compete as literature with 
tbakprodoced two ccnt>inc« later in Fnglish and eonac 
qnentl} po«y?«cs nothing fa\o an Iintoncal attrvclion 
Unt Covcrdalo t claim rcati on hi* sappoicd principal iharc 
in the menta of the early Tudor tranalationa of the Bible 
To compare thew early English vemon* of tho Bible with 
^tho Bengali onca of Carc> and would bo to make a 

wrong estimate of both A* n piece of litcraloro tho 
Bengali vrraion cannot bo *aid to be a maaterpicct. in tho 
aenso in winch the English vcraions arc That tiro Fnglisli 
rertion whether of Ihlo or of 1011 la a monument of 
early English proM tliat ilt peculiar it) lo— tho iwan 
long' M happily pat of Middle Fngliili transferred from 
verse to prose’ — baa alwuya been the admiration of bert 
cntica and wnteri from generation to generation and that 
(here w uo better English anywhere than tho English of the 
Bible of llicac facta there can be no doubt But to 
apeak of Care^ s and ^otca Ttniona in nmilar terms 
would not onl} bo ineorrccl but ludicrous Hero la tho 
^e^t1on of one of tho most oubhme paaaagea of the Bible — 
tho acconnt of tho creation at tho beginning but tho 
reader will nolo tliat the tran- 4 laljon ii not only imperfect 
and cnido, tho grammar incorrect the idiom fnaltv the 
lynlai crabbed and ohscuro but also the whole thing 
loots like an absolately foreign growth vainly attempted 
to be acclimated in Bengali 

'Stpt ^ i‘~ti f fiiw I « 

'•rfVsl'ttii tail il^lcini %'Kw 'bW 


* Or ercH WcBBcr’i (1601) or EowJ ■ (1807) l*t*r roTklooi. 
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^'-1^1 'in V'T-t 

3^m ^'4^ (R VtlP'J fTl’T'l I Tr'[!:?[ 

*i ti<i ^ 1 s vilf^^ ''itf'-^r^^ 

Rt^ Rtf^ I R TITl 2 (21t sTln 

'2j''R fniR \ 

i£)R"v ^‘4^ RtaR ’RtTt*! Ji^T ^CHR R'R’i'n '2 CR 

\ 'MAR Nr =75.-! RiRCRR ■sitR't'i '2 ^RT 
^RcR'I 'sRTE'RR NcrR fRCBR TT VVCZ \ ^V\tz, CR M 
rN I Nr CR ^tRFt^RR RlR RIPRCR'I N -i-t-il 2 latiRiR 
iR'StR fRRR 1 

AR's R-^IR RfRW-1 RCRR f^lC^R 'S^R AR sR AR 2:1c'l 

'2 '^f'l i2tRFt*| ^^R" 1 CR^ i;N 1 “RCR V‘4R CR 

'it:4 ^f*lR RtR Rtf^iCRR '2 CR AR SCRR »(!'[ Rtf’JCMR 

1 ^^tR 2 CRf^ERR fRRTR 1 RCR Nr RIrcrr ’^f’^RT 
NRR RR’R 2 ?I5t RtiRR 2 RR Rl^1 ‘fR <{‘fRCR 1 
^itRRtRt^Rt^R Rt*tR "Rt^'UR RCRT ’^f’l^R N'R I 

CR^ R=o 1 '^i'sAR ■'"J^RI NRR rRr 2 RtR RlPlR 

=^R ^RRtRT^RtfR 2 <rRRlRR Rt5lR RTR "srtRRlR RCRT 

'RtRRTR ‘2rRtR'l?(<!ttR 1 Nr 2 (TffRCRR Rr'RR 1 R^TTl 2 

(2t4\s<^tR f^RR I 

^RR rIrcrr ftr^ ?2R> 'illRWR RCRJ fwRtRllA 

W\^’A rRc^ 2 ^54^ 2 R>tR 2 TrRR 2 R^RR IrRiRCTR 

RtRR 1 ^^1 r 1 2 ^1% ^RR '®rtRRC*f ^-sstR R>[rC'® 

^flRlR Nr 1 ^st^^^C'5 CR^ Rxo 1 ^tRRCR rRr iR’ttR 

rIrCRR Rsb RVSs'DR Rt1% IRRCRR rIrC'S 

nlR4 r«![rr rIrc'o ToFr 2 (R'iitR r>(rcrr ^IrW 1 R‘-lR 
2 rIrcrr ^st^RfR^CR ■rcRR '5rtRT:?'t rIrc's 
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1 ^ '6 C^tqH 1 TOI « 

i 

Nsii.tfl ♦ff^r iTi '« *t^ 

’•(WRii c^ ire f^i 

T5 'Q w\ ^ «w ’{f^ ^ 

'^UlflWfl «l«jlv*lfl I 'Q 

CWf^rc^R "Cpd 1 '« pTl.'W 

^fVll ^ 'S ^ ^ ^ 'llWfl ww *t^ « ^ 

’j<Tt^ ^ 1 »iwi « cfi|v6<»i»i n^ tro I 

( I *r * ) 

The BengnU sL^lo bowetor in tbo*© Teraioos, it 
mil be seeu le oot Uboared bat directed tomnlB eimpli 
at} end eome attempt is nude id Iiowerer groping 
fubion to reproduce the poetry and magniBcence 
of the Bibliczd style so far as it wu poesiblo to do 
so ID that early eUge of Bengali prtne ’ Tet^ as tbe 

I 'cTTl S^t.*i >rra ^t¥Ti W flaH 
^ •« Tt^icntwtc^i ^ti vw ^Wi'a 5lti imWIi wi 
c^tismii cafsnw 

I I|i|h i<.l iHl I >v ) i The Englikb UU^page Ii ■■ f Ikmi 
Tbo Holj Btble ooataloiDg the Old TMtunent ond tbs I7ew trrmilAtsd 
OQt of (he original tongiie*. Serarapore. Friaiad t th« lUmion Ptom. 
1602. Ttu title page of rot 11 (N w TMtuncst) U u folbnri 
^ii4^ 'stxtl ^a«h I «lr1 ^Utt(.« 'Hf'C >4h^<l ftdi 

XX®! iW VW I ^hittxWlx^i J*' > I 

No palm were spared. It seem*, to maka the rankm u accurate 
and natural u poaafble. Oarey rariaad ik four timea before publJ 
cation with Btm Baau, the moat aocompUihed Bengali aoholar of 
the time, by hli tide. The Pnnditi jndged of tbo ityla and lyntax 
and be bimaolf of the falthf leeaa of the tramlatioD (B. Oarey 
op. of p. 306) In ISlfi Oarey took Tatea aa an aasocdate with hhn 
self In tbeae tianalation B Is special care” nyi W B Oarey (Ontni 
Ohrltt. Bwpraphy Tol.l,p 310) "was b M low ednpon the Ben gall renion. 

16 
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followinc;' cxliaot fioiii Pharaoh’s dioam in the revised 
version of Yales will indicale, how immahirc and cinde 
the style is and wha( prcsninption il. is to coinpaic 
this witli tlie tiadihonal excellence ol the Bihlical s|\lc '* 

(71 ^tiCl =5^^ 

I f ‘t '« 

C^rt^ €lc^ 1 

c^ttT’ otlT:^ ^ 1 

I f^fe3 

1 (75’1'61Cn® >l1'® ^'Q*l 

% I ^ (?5 >ll ® '-tt*! % 1 

^ \ 

(71^ >rp® ’ll«i % »i1'® ’I'i ’‘Tt^ '5117^ 

1 fipCTlC^K =??Hp9 I 

It has been furthoi lemaiked \MLh regaid to these 
Bengali versions that while the ideas o£ the Bible 
elaborate the notions o£ the readei's, the language of 
it accustoms them to the disuse of the i ulgar paloi'i 
All the lesouices of the lansuaiie, sriam natical and 

o o ^ o 

' Of course, this is a groat improvement upon the original 
version of 1802 winch luns as follows — 

c#n OT«i CT 

•l?!^ PtltvItH Of«i ^i;*tisl Jlt's'lil 'Q 

^ItPtq Ctf^ '5lta ■ht'^'iil Sl^vi ^vd ^ 

tsl o^ ^ ‘tfl ^1'*l<ir‘t’l(.<l> I 

’fUilliSt?! OT R&<5 Ciff«{?l Cif^ -^itvs 

‘IhJ ^^=1 ^vfj[ \3 |^<r|-»{.«l ^bfil Cli«{ vajRnl 

-S'? <l‘fli ift'o'Cl ^<5,^ ^ 0\ hlxflil Pw 

Ciffqq cm qt'AbI ’fUnt®! 1 

4lSl»lx»t5t, 81.) 
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lexicographical arc called out to indicate *(1) neir and 
foreign and (2) noble ideal ‘ lienee it i« argued, 
the importance of the translated Bible in Bengali li 
teratnre The remark however wonld have been per 
fectl/ tree and appropriate hod the Condition of things 
been m India what it had al\Tays been in Enropc 
The Bible ii the one book m the European couutnea 
which li a. uQiveraal favoante and its idei- and Ian 
guage have throngh many centunea become almost a 
part ot the ideas and laagouge of the people at large 
To this u parti} due tho enormous inlluence of the 
saoreil book on the longna^cs and Iitemtorca of Europe 
Tho Bengali Bible bowovtr has foiled to exercise any 
such influence In India whore the missionaries con 
boast of very few tnamphs amoo}, the edneeted class 
and tho Hible is not so faroiliari} known and iiniver 
■ally rei^iected tlie cise is not the same as it is m 
Enrope Again it is tree that in all translations the 
resonrcM of the language are drawn ont to the utmost 
afKl that tronilation is tho best exercising ground for 
an infant literature vot even as a piece of translation 
the Bengali Bible cannot in any seoie be regarded as 
a tnomph of the translator's art and the very strain 
IQ expressing strange and alien idetu with a limited 
command over the inherent powers of the language 
makes the stylo crabbed stilted and annatural The 
miBinnary writings m Bengali have a sort of traditional 
repute for crabbed S}Dtax and false juxtaposition of 
words here surely the tradition for once is not mis 
leading Indeed in spite of all that can be taid in favour 
of the versious no entio, however alive to their importance 

0^l^, Rtv toL till 18W Art Early BvngaU Ulcntor* and 
Kewipapw " p 139 
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as the eailiGsfc specimen of simple and homely piosc, 
can ever claim aii} thing’ like litciaiy compcteiic} foi 
them marked that lho> aic throughout by cailmc‘'S and 
immaturity Caicy’s claim to impoilaiicc as a contiibu- 
tor to Bengali literature does not rest ^o much upon 
his Bible-translations and numerou'? tracts on (Jhiistian- 
it}’^, but on the works which he piodueed in anothei 
spheie of usefulness but on which he himself seems to 


have laid less emphasis although the}' show him in a 
better light as a w liter of Bengali 

This sphere of usefulness w'as fiist opened to Caic} 


Caroj at Fort 
tVillmm College 

It IS to be notedj 


by his appointment as a tcaehei of 
Bengali in Loid Wellesley’s newd\ 
established Foit William ColleirG 
how'evei, that it was the publica- 


tion of the Bible-tianslation and his reputation as the 
foremost Euiopoaii scholai of Bengali that had sceuicd 


the appointment wdiich placed him in a positimp philo- 
logical and financial, to fuithoi the cinse of Beno-ali 

vD 


writing It was more to Ins connexion wuth the Fort 


William College and his giowing influence as a wiitei 


and scholar in Bengali than to his position as a pieachei 
of the Gospels that w^e owe every thing that he did 
foi eniiching Bengali liteiatuie 



Cn.U^TLll V 


■\\ iLUAM Carct avd Fort William Colleoe. 

Ainonfj the inititutiona which tn Tariotu wayi gare 
an impetus to Dengnli Iitemtare 

oLikS ™ B'™ “ pro“>''K’t P'*« to 

In theUUtory of B«n the Fort William Pollegc Smee 
the practical dtsappcaranc© of Bengali 
literature after Bhllmt-chandra*s death its fir>t public 
emergence is to bo traced in the prose publimtious of 
tilts College which although no htomture by tlipmsolres 
oertiunl} heralded tho more mature prodnctioru of bter 
days The importance of the Port Willtnra College in 
the histor} of modem Bengali prose u not doe to 
the supreme excalleoce of its rublicaboD (tor its publi 
cahons vrere uot in aor way first rate) bnt to tlie fact 
Uiat by Its employment of the Press by poemmary and 
other encouragement bj affording a central place for 
the needed contact of mmd to mind it gave such an 
impetus to Bengali learning as was never given by 
any other institution aiuce the establishment of the 
Bntish rule It is true that the books published nuder 
its patronage and geuerally for the use of its students 
were not more numerous or more sobstantial than 
those of the famous School Book Society of later times 
but it must be admitted that the list preHeuts a long 
senes of important compositions m the vernaoular and 
classical langaages of tlie East on a vanety of subjeots 
and comprehends many works which though wntten 
expressly for young civilian students were at one tame 
widely celebrated m this conntrv and which Lave not 
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yet lost all then value and interest But this was 

not all The College was the seminary ot western 

learning in an eastern dress , it helped to diffuse 
western ideas through the medium of the vernacular 
But at the same time, oiientahsm was its pnncipal 

feature, and it tinned the attention of students and 

scholais to the cultivation of oiiental languages, both 
classical and vernacular ^‘The establishment of the 
College of Fort William” said Sir Geoige Bailow at 
the first Disputation of the College held so early as 

1802 "has aheady excited a general attention to oriental 
language, literatuie and knowledge”' We can lealise what 
this means when we beai m mind the general neglect and 
oblivion to which Bengali literature and Bengali education 
had hitheito been consigned The Honouiable Visitoi of 
1815 in lemaiking on the encouragement held out by the 
College foi the study of the leading ouental languages 
observed that previously to the foundation of the College 
" the language of Bengal was generally neglected and 
unknown ” ^ The best scholars and the greatest intellects 
of the country met here in friendly intercourse , and we 
shall see how an attractive personality like Carey^s drew 
around it a baud of enthusiastic writers, bent upon remov- 
ing the poverty of their vernacular At the invitation and 
inducement of such scholars, literary works were undertaken 
by the enlightened Bengali community as well as 
by the Munshis and Pundits of the College who would 

' Roebuck, Annah of the College of Fort WilUam (1819), p l1 , 
The College of Fort WdUam 1805 ed by Claudius Buchanan, Vice 
Provost &, Professor of the College (Sea Pearson’s Memoi s of Rev 
Claudius Buchanan, 1819, vol i, p 202 foot note) containing all the 
official pipers and htorary proceedings of the College, p 68 at p 62 , 

Sec also Seton Kurr, Selccfio)is/iom Cnl Gazette, ro] in, p 296 99 etc 

' Roebuck, op Cl p 468 
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possibly have prodaced notliing but for the stimuloB tbu* 
piven io their literary zeal and the eDCooragemeDt yielded 
by the liberality of the government which wonld have 
never otherwise been so recidily called into being ’ The 
movement for nnderlaking btorary and BCienbfio works in 
Bengali prose and for translation into that language which 
till 1850 had been so oonap cnons an activity in the 
literary history of Bengal had its beginning m the pnbli 
cations of the College of Fort 
"William* and m the teal of its 
scholars aided no doubt by the fact 
that exigencies of cdncation and spread of libera! ideas 
natnmlly brought on a multiplication of text-books and 
books of general interest It is true speaking generally 
that the prodnclions of the*© devoted sobolars consisting 
as they do mostly of eohool books and traoelations are 
far from being invulnerable in point of literary merit yet 
to thorn belongs the credit of breakmg fresh gronnd and 
creating the all important BiOgali proeo-of-aJl work. Not 
that we have no Bengali prose before this hot it was 
hardly in current use and not so developed ni to be tho 
medinm of evervday thougbU of the nation ® No one 
can clann for this early prose the linish and all expressive- 
ness of latter day prose but it cannot be denied that here 


Tbit ms a pvt Mbemo of Wellsvlej • so the of tbo 

GorvniTDtDt wai msjfntfleent. 

The popuUr opinloo eJdedf no doobt, bj the utxeme eotrclij 6( 
tbeee paUicallonJ In the pment daj u w«U u by ignonnt or cnnleei 
mtkltm, often derirlo^ Itn Infonaatfoos iccond hand that Uvoao pnbU 
f wen eeldam or berer reed, li not bono out bj oootemporaiT' 
oUaakma nferring to theso worb and tbeir extenotre isle, mnnlng 
them throQgh nomennu oditlonv vilhln half s o entor y Uoet of these 
pobUcadoni tfiorded on endleei quiTj of taUei and storfet, alfrsje 
Interoeting to an orieotnl reader 
Boe App. I 
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we have, if not aifc, at least ciaftmanship , if piecisely 
no woik of genius, at least the hint and intimation of 
such close at hand 

Tbe College of Foit William which was actually in 
opeiation fiom May 4, 1800^ was 
Its foundation (1800) foimally established on August 18 by 

a Minute in Council in which the 
Governoi-Geueial detailed at length the leasous foi stait- 
ing such an institution ” No soonei did Loid Welleslej'’ 
find himself fieed fiom the uncongenial bonds of wai in 
the South than he devoted himself to vaiious measuies 
of mteiual administiation with an ardoui seldom equalled 
except peihaps by Lord Bentinck whom he so closely 
lesembled The Company’s Civil Service, although it 
produced a fev7 men of fiist-iate ability, had sunk into the 
lowest depths of vice and ignoiance The Service had its 
oiigm in a meicantile staff, well-versed in the mysteries 
of the counting-house , and its training, since the Factoi} 
had grown into an Empire, had not been sufficient for the 
moie important duties which now devolved upon it The 
system which Burke had leprobated fifteen yearn ago was 
still unchanged, and lads of fifteen to eighteen weie being 
sent out to India before their education could be finished, 
with no opportunity or inducement on then arrival to 
complete it At the close of three or four years’ residence, 
tbe 3 'oung Civilians, endowed with an affluent income and 
unchecked authorit}'’, had not only lost the fiuils of then 
European studies and gained no useful knowledge of 

* Tho First Term of tbe College commenced from Febrnar^ 6, 
ISOl 

Z[inti(c<; tn Council at the Fort JVdltam by His Excellency the 
Jlost Hon blc Marquis of Wellesley, containing Ins reasons for tlio 
CBtablisbment of ii College in Bengal, dated August 18, 1800 (See 
Roebuck, op cit p M and Bncbanan, op cU p 8 9 
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Anatio litcmtnro or bannosa but T\cro abeolutel} aban 
dqned to puirue (heir om^ mclination vnthouL guidanco or 
cootrol Of Iho lanj^pc* and manner* of the i>eoplo 
Trhwc affair* they \rcro called upon to adminiilcr ther 
^Tcrv. not required to know o\cn the mdiraents ‘ The 
Minnto denounced m the tlroogeit 
WjIlMlejr • temiB (he absolute iniufQcicnci of 
this class of younp mau to eiocute the 
duties of au} itotion Trhalsoovcr m the Cml Semeo of the 
Compau} bo)‘ond the monial labonous and unprofitable 
dot} of a more copjnn^ cKrk It beoarao ondent that 
there could b no subilantive improvement without provi 
din^ a tucci.'s ion of men sutBcicntU qualified to conduct 
it Tin Civil Sori*nti of iho English East India Com 
pans say* the Minute’ can no longer bo eoniidercd 
as the a'»entrt of a commercial coDcem they art in fact 
the minister* and oQlixrs of a powerful sovereign the) 
must notv be viewed in tluiteipueity with a reference not 
to their uorainal hut to their real occujialioD * Tbeir 
studies the discipline of their education their habita of 
life their manners and morals should therefon. be so 
ordered and regulated a to establish a sufRcient 

It appovs from tbo procoodlofr* of Ibv Qortiraor>OeQtral In 
Coaoefl dated u for back u Bep JO 1700 that with u riew to tko 
acqalilUoo of Iho IndliQ Uaguga* bj tho Compaoj's writers, sncoorago- 
moat wu aflordad bjr oSarlair tbom allowvice and other facUitJc* 
(Betoa Kut Medio* from Ool Oiitd(e IL S1C>14) bat It wu noror 
n)oliied apon thorn ii a matUr of dotj or ncemltjr 
Roebnek, op, cit p. Ir i Bo H n, op e t pp. tJ-fl 
Boo Beto Karr p. cit rol (il pp 22*23. Before the forroal 
Cfiablljhmeet f the Oollogo, Dr Olkbriat, eo eml emt nJadasthooi 
ech lor wu appointed prorlalocaUj Lonl Wellealej to flad oat If to 
erpeHme t of Itctnrio); to joanjir OIrlltau coold bo mado taccc^afoL 
It vQcccedod aple didijr u appQon frem iho Rejm-t of tbo Oommittee 
appoioted to aacertaln tbo prc>{ made Iq Qncbrttt a oIxlu (Booboek, 
op. cit. pp.1 14 j Betoo Katc B eltcitontfrom CaL Oatdle toI UI pp ed-61) 
After this the aebeme of Fort WflH m College wu aet cn foot. 

le 




couc'^poiulonco boUsCM'ii llioir (pi ilificitinn': and tlioii 
(lvitio‘ 5 '^ 'I'he Mtnulo ihcn dncliiK^’ tlm( “ACidlo^eip 
hoicbv 111 I'ort dhain in Uciif^.d for llio btitcr 

inslrnclion of llic dnnun Ci\il Stuanl*^ of llte (’orni>an\ ” 
The ini'titntion was ino^fitcd on n ''(•ale of innonilief ncc 
which maihod all the plan^- of Loul ANdlr-h^u hut under 
the iire^‘’Uic of the 'lulhouttc*^ at home, mIio uert dcndl\ 
opposed to the in‘^titntion and without ulm-c ‘-auction and 
acfpiicscencc it had liccn sol up, the Cidlci^c u a*- continued 
on a reduced scale ' 

The lau'jic of ‘-tiulie'- luarKed out for llu ‘-tudent': 


Tlio range of eludies , 
its ouontalipin 


in the College ua*- \cr} oxtcncnc 
and one of its most strihint; features 
was its oiicntalibin 'I'he curriculum, 


siibscrjiiciith niodilied, was intended 
to include 111 its "i-niid scale “Aiabic, Persian, Sansknt, 
Hindusthani, lieiigali, Tclegu, Mabratti, Tamil, Kaiiam.”, 
besides “Law s and Kcgulat ions. Political Lconomy, Modern 
Languages, Gicck, Latin, Lngbsb Classics, General 
History ancient and modem, History of India, Natuial 
Historj’^, Botany, Cbcmisiry and Astronomy” 1 * The 
College w'as patronised by the Goxernoi -General Inmsclf, 
his colleagues, and the Judges of the Supreme Court , 
foi it was consideied to be one of the most important insti- 
tutions of the State and the senioi members of the 


Government were required in virtue of their office 

to take a shaie in its management 

Public disputations in Public disputations inoiiental langu- 
onentai languages ages weie held annually lu the grand 

edifice which Wellesley had erected, 
in an august assembly, composed of men of bigb lank 


The College continued till 1864 , but since the foundation of School 
Book Society and Hindu College in 1817, its importance was 
overshadowed and diminished 
* Roebuck, op cif. p j^vn 
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It woald interest Bcojjali reader* to learn that debates 
were heW in Bengali and the enbjcct at the bint Pablio 
Difputation held in tcbrtiary 0, ISOi was ‘ M bother the 
Afiatics arc capable o[ os high degree of o^^^lt•aUon aa 
Laropeans The theses read bj the students vrero 
published and they afford os tome of the earliest specimens 
of snstaiDcd proto wnting at- 
Tb«,al,jih.rt«l„u tj- Enropmni Wo giro 

of ibo CollegT? below tho theses pronounced at a 

dispotation in Bengali in tho Second 
Fnhlic Dupnlation held on March SO 1803 b} James 
llnntcr allhongh we liavo os wo shall see better specimens 
of protc-wnlinge\cn before thisdalo This would liowerer 
serre as the artratje specimen of Eoropcan proso of 
file time There are some quaint tnmi of phrases a few 
inQ\ liable mistakes of idiom and syntax and error* of ortbo 
graphy and the btyle vs a littlotoo crude and sanscntised , 
yet if we compare with it the contemporary proso of 
PrafajJcJifja Cftftrilra (1801) and Z-f^'mg^a (1802) this 
speamen will hardl} be at a disadvantage with them m 
many respects’ The tcarcitj of the publications which 

Ilcporti of the umoBl DUpototioot ttll 1819 will b« foud Ib 
d^Bll lo Boebuckftfp. c f Alao io Dochuon, ep. cfL UD 1805 1 and 
alto m Sotos^KmiT op cif p 100 i sbo in Pnin((la« OntnlaUt^ roll. 
I BL 

Boms of Ibo Btodnils of the College pnbUibrd notable worki. In 
ISOS Ilnuy Borjont, who wu n dlatiognbbed tlndrat of Bencnll in 
tlie CoDoge (Boo Boebnek op. eix pp. 178-180 218-91} fnniUtnd tho 
lint four books of the .^ntld or lUtd (the fir»t book according to 
Long’i Oaiolofnt came otri in 1605) lloncktoo, another ttodeet, 
tnulated Bhokeepcore • Troipuf (0«L iter 1850, Ait. Beng LiL) Long, 
bowerei foUowod by Dlneih-chsodra. Ben (op nt p 878) mlitakoi tho 
name of Uenry Bar)«nt for J Serjeant. From Boebnok op. dt, it 
appean that there woe no ihideBt In the OoTlege bearing the some 
of 3 Borjeont,** end no neb per eon, It woald teem from Dodwell 
and Hike ep. e L erer entored the OlrB Berrice 
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contain tlic-o '\ill l>o n ‘'tifltoicnl cxi'u^^c lor the 

Icniilli of tlio (inolalion. I'lip ‘■nl»ic( I ua^ “ I'lic 
lintion ol Ilimln'’ into utiul tiun pio^rf'-^ in 

nniHo\oincnt ” 

fs. fat iffT 

2^1 f^l I 


Tlic<^ifl n( tlio S(ioiicI 
Di'^putntinii 1 oproiliirt il, 
ns the ii\oni';(' npuci 
jiioii of thn Pnropi 
iiniscd llt'iipnli i)r(]«i' 
oT tlic lime 


in'''.? *t5- 

(Tfpw -^Ivtl PtT:st^l ^J7r 

rs fei cqirir'-trffq iri fra 

ai -qi'-tq -qiqq qrf^ 

-lirsn 'Ca'i <5v&j 


'S^ Ttq*i i2i<tq qtfqq|ct?»i q‘fic‘TC*t 
q'vqic't^ bq»i fqfqa qt?; i 


^Ri«(R rqt^ qf^ qf? ^ 'is*i feal 

nic<i 'i^j qsq c^tc< <11^51 Fr 1 

qi:^ '*i=io<)% i2ttfic<iq Fi?'.i F»;i -n'.qiq qptqtq 

'«tfq qiq^ttq' Fi^iq fq'sl^f^q 

liiq® ^'S'l ^cqq c^gt q>fq'^tc^ i 2 t^\s 'f^'i 3 ;^''^ 1 c»iq 

jcq 1 (.<fqciiq 15^ 'i\s qTq':^tq ')* 1 %f% ^ 5 ^° '*iFi''fq fq^ 

^2fqrff5f^ ^ vacq R ^q ^(qmt ’jqq- 5qR<i Rqq 

q>fqq <i>1qq ^[5»i qq^ i£i^q^ ^ qtq cq 

cqtcq»q 1 qa'^ cqt’l q^R^I 
^Riitc^ ifjq' RsjI •q <^% <i>v^R 'qtcqtf^ 
^R’ 'Q cq qqt^q cq t£i^ qq 'S ’itecqq RFi'q iiiq° 
c'=iicq»qcnq qc»i<i ^cqq RR\s t^iq? i 2 f^tqt'«cq qisri^hq'i 

q’fqcM) q1 qiR^i c£i^ i2f^tcq cq1cq>qcqq -tlqq RR'a 
ql'Sjq'NsI ^RRc'oq q'fqq 1 
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gmtiii ^ ’j'tr btls'i'C 

’flflt'it at'i 'flis ’p ’3<w I'fibU 

WI '•WW '^MMR TtR 

aw'nwa avla*W«)ia-( fti 

’tRit flt«ij11*i"( sW’tl’H 9W ^nta^ 
laM Mfw luifl tI aft*! mi1hI< I 
ay a Al'fiy y^il yfy 'yay 

yy '‘ly^ «n«l¥ yfyy wtfi la^rs ^yltt ayw (?iFy 
"ihy «rtf% y’fttc'f TrtPii •nw «|yl« «i»«tl yyi Rl 
^yU« ypt IN yfy cm (TRy 'm*R Rifet Rein T'f <yyhfy 
Rl m ^ •btyly v<(iir«« ytfy yy “f Ids Pr^ ’ffe n ylyls 
fiyt Kcyal yitTtft cRW cm Pwr* ^ yy al cyR ri 
^yiifs « »tft *tiw at m cms’i^yy 

cyfm yy ^ m ■«yc CR? cm® yrtRy •j^ yy yriny 
yyty yfiic* y«‘iV'»cy csi) Rta i 

ryyytys RRy RRy rail mi fast y«cyi allVayy 
1 ?! yft f^ f««l» ftal ell'll yy«y! cyftjy^ 

yti cR Riii yrtny Tift *y| «y?? "fy •ilyafi* Pi»ky iityi 
y'?t« Rtes yl a^ alyls yjy nfSa y|yy y? alyls yr ai^ 
yfy cm IS csscsyls sftS yw m Ty^yess “ilisa ai^ 
ya y'Syj ®»itPi fmlcysy ylscsy ^’1,'^y mi ayy 
ytsca cy l^y yi'f'a m ^IjR «iyly yPsesy 'wty 
■ja y^ yly cscys ywi« ytyt yen icy alyRy yy 
yfsca yy i 

■yy nlB yfy «|ylt« a^y| m icy swi! Ritas cytyy 
ytfy afj? ifyls ’’iljlfy yy cyyy yy|«|st«s attsl alska 
yt^sty Rtcy aiy 'pyfasIfyacy^csUsMal'tt'tylalyRy 
Rl’t Issifya cy^ icyra anr esFy <m cy ysf yiy yl i 
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'srut^ ^(.<\ 

f^'afl ^ ^t^'S 5^ >51^®! 

n\(.<\ ^ R'2)1 ^ OTC^t f<P^1 I^W 

<?{'<\^\ <?c-q '*1^ w1c<?'q ^H^1c<iC'o 

'*1^ wc*K ^ ^*1^ cn(.*t^ 'S '*i?yc<ic‘‘K 

f^'ail'»ric>ic''i) ^ *rtc^^ ^c'© 

'srt'i?*^ ^fl ’tH ^^c«i ^ ifi^s 

^iNs ^ 1 'rf^rc®! 

5tt^^ 'jnr<p<ii c^'si'i ^ ^r<3w w\^ i Ri 

*ttC31<1 >)CM) C^t^IVTC^^ <?r<lC'1« C^^H 

C^tWs^ ^ '*l'®<il^ ^R.'S 

^ ‘il^N C<3»I'S <3)^©* ^c<^ 

(i)^^ '«k1^C't<? ^c'a/N f*rf^ ^ '»'^i\sl 

(2j'^fk '®l?(5l (TTt^ ^^C'S'Q 
, c^»l»d ''A'^U "©iW <pR^1 ^kkC^T^ 

"^^*(111^ ^c<i ^^kcvT<i ^oki W's ^1c<i 

^ Rx^l f%^ c^lc'P'^l '®rl'2oi “i'SN'3 

'StlRih®l <P(.<i Hi HH°s R'^wc'1 

Htw ^ ®1H 

^®1®t^ (2f^t ^1 '*1^ (?t%5 C^(.*^<^W’^ 

(?i 'Sak ^3 R'srtHf^ A'Ai ^^R'® '®1^mi 

Rc-'tH R<\<^®1 '« ^C^-nR'aii 'G ii^tHtR"^ ^ 

^SsRR'J.HI R-s)! 'Q i2ttUtR’al1 MB ^'^'tRR'atl "S C^JlR<lR'6Ji ^ 
^R'sil ^'®JtR '*l'SS R^tH c®tR 

'AWL*\ Hi R^^Ri ^^c'® 'd1c<? Hi HlR<j’R'2)Mn 
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«tl7 ^ R«tW 

TI '®W <*l‘fH ’TOW ^ (71^ fwt 
*iwfl (.'®>i'rira w fro frwi 'i'i?rt*(i fw ’ll 
»rJW ifl JTWl a,Xi.« ?5 "tlW 1 

'•itft artful ca c«taal af^al CltlCT ^itat^cisl 

«tW laTwIt-fal 'itCawa Pi’ll ’fW iiPR alalaiaa 'ita'« 
ajaalf ’Ilf Xatw tVii'ik'fawa «rtfe TR =l1 « TOtf^ W =11 
tal '•ttfK ?l^t< arfa ait ’ift CTO ’i«iat?l faay.titat'? 
tai»lal TO aita TO PI TOt ’tWaf ca iHW aiaala ’TO 
'iiala aftft =it^ pfial «i»la 'aiw’f cTO '“im’t 
CTO aialaTOsra c’w’iWc'* TO =il i ifl fatla 
affwl aitft ca f%7l aitfe ra»t?(^a W I' 
Carey appoioted teacher of BeDg;ali acd Saosont 
longBag®’ ic A.prU 1801 lu January I 1607 ho wne 
nisod to the itatnj of a Profeaior’ 
Ornwy ippdot^d and he cootinaed till 1831 to bo the 

Te*al»er and Profe«or , , - a „ 

of B«ngali mott Dotable Qgare m the College 

of Fort Williani Thu appointment 
threw GaloutU open to him as a field of work and for the 
nert thirty yparj from 1801 he spent as maoh of hu bme m 
the metropolis oa at ^rltttmpar He fonud the appointment 
bnngiQg m its train responiible dabes bat it afforded him 
an early opportanity not only to caltieato the beantifal 
language of Bengal’ bat also to eanoh its Iiteratareby bis 
own laboorsos well asby the laboars of others whom he 
lodaoed to work m the same field He hunaelf not only wrote 

PninitiH Ormt Ut, toL U 1803, pp 07 74 ccDtainhig Uioaet 
in Lbe Oriental Tangnagat pnmotmosd at the FnbUe Diipniationa by the 
Btadents of the OoQege of Fort William with tramlatlaua. 

Aftarwarda of the V h ratU laugoage 

Boebttok, op cit Appendix Ir p 02 at p 64 ) Booh 
23d at p tSl 


op eU p. 
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a grammai, compiled a dictionary^ and composed text-books 
but he was at the same time the centie o£ the learned 
Bengalis, whom by his zeal he attracted aiound him as 
pundits and munsis, as mquiieis and visitois The impetus 
which he gave to Bengali learning is to be measuied not 
meiely by his pioductions oi by his educational labours 
at this institution oi at Siiiampui but also by the influence 
he had exeited and the example he had set befoie an 

admiiing public who soon took np 

His influence and i^Qik in earnestness He had 

the impetus he gave 

to literature gathered aiound him a numbei o£ 

scholars who weie at fiist his teachers 

/ 

but whom he diad succeeded in employing in extensive 
literary work 0£ the fifteen munsis^ who taught Bengali 
in the College, the chief was his own pundit, Mrtyuniay, 
who wrote some of the most learned and elaborate treatises 
of the time He induced thiee other pundits of the 
College, Ram Basu, Rajib-lochan and ChandichaiaOj to 
undeitake the composition of vernacular works and he always 
befriended those who took any interest in the veiuaculai 
literature It was at his suggestion and encouragement 
that Mohan-prasad Thakui, assistant Libiarian to the 
College of Eoit William, compiled his hnr/hsh-Bengah 
Vocahdary'^ (1810) winch he dedicated to Di Caiey It 

^ Buchanan, op cit p 239 

A Vocabulary Bengali and Engheh for the nee of Btndeuts, arranged 
in alphabetical order under diflerent subjects, by Mohan Prasad 
Thaknr (1810) , 2nd Ed 1815 , 3rd Edition 1852 The Calcutta Bemeio 
(1862) speaks of it as “exceedingly useful to all students of the Bengali 
language On the doubtful authority of Rev, Long (^Catalogue) the 
date of this hook is fixed to be 1805 by Mr Sen {History, pp 866 67) 
The copy (2nd Edition) in the library of the Board of Examiners bears 
1815 as the date of publication Mohan Prasad ^as appomted 
Librarian to the Oolloge in October, 1807 TRoebuck, op ext App III 
p 51) so ho could not have compiled this work at the suggestion of 
Oarey before this date See also Preface to Haughton’s Dictionary 
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IS noedletn to multiply cxamplfs of work* whicli owed 
their onjiD to lii* suijj^csttou aud inlln nee but lbe*c will 
go to show liow attractive 1u* pcrsonalit) and how citeniivo 
hu influence hail been among hi* coHalwralor* in the 
field When the appointment wa made* ho write* 
on Jane 1 j 1801 I saw that I had a rcry impor 
tant charge committed to mo I Iberoforo set abont 
compiling a grammar which is now half printed 1 got 
Ram Ram IIomi to compose n hintorv of one of tbuir 
kings , which wc am aUo pnnting Onr Pundit* has also 
nearly translated the SnngsVnt fable* which wo are also 
going to pnbli*h These with ^Ir torslcr** focuLshri/ 
will prepare the way to reading ihcir i>o«tical hooLs so 
that 1 hope tbu* difllciilt) will be gotten throngh • Tlin* 
Careys College room became the centru of inceiwaot 
literary work s* his 6rlrilmpar *tndy had been of Bible- 
traoiUtion e Can imagine the indefatigable scholar in 
his clamber sitting with his Mnnsi for ihroo orfonr hours 
daily mastering the language m all its complications and 
with a longing to educate the people wnting and trsnsla 
ting hour by hour into Bengali longue the book* which he 
thonght useful for that purpose and which contains the 
first sjrtematio pieces of spmted Bengali proec 

Thai altbongh the College of Fort illmm xnM fonnd 
_ oil to fnlfil a noliiieal mission its 

The OrlenUtlra of « , , , , 

tKs College, lueffset nsefnlnotg and its importance never 
ended there The impetns which 
it gave ss tv centre of leorning and cnllnre to the 
cause of vcmacnlor language and literature give* it a 
prominent place in the literary history of the time No 
doubt its greatest ocliicvement in thq historv of 

UrtTTifi>3r 

B 0»r«y cp. dt pp 450^ J j Btnlth op nt. p> 104 
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uitelleftiial p\op;icssin Bus couiilriy cnnsisis in its revival 
of the ancient culluic ol (he laiuB its^ .ill-compvehen‘:i\e 
oiicntfilisni fai beyond the inliepid dieams of schol U'> 

like Sn William Jones, Wilkins nnd Colebiookc Bnt tins 
oiientalism enibiaccd a <‘ica( deal inoie than a mere revival 
of classical leaiinnp; Altenlion Intlioifo bad ncicrboen 
tinned I/O vernacnlai leainiii" in tins country winch 
was in a sadly neglected state at the beginning of the 
centuiy The College of Fort William, by its cncouiage- 
ment of the veinacnlai, tirst bionglit it into public notice 

and fosteied and iioiiiislied it 

The list of its publications between 1800 and 1825 

, eompiises, bosules 31 woilcs in Hindn- 
Tiie list of its jiiib ^ n A 1 

lications bcUveen 1800 stliaiil, 24 111 Sanscnt, 20 in A-rablC, 

and 21 in Peisnn, the following 
piincipal iioiks in Bengali’ chionologically aiinnged 

1801 Piofapadii I/O Chauim'^ by Ram Ram Basil 

A Gi annual of (he Beiiqalee Laiu/voqc bv W Caiev 
Kai/iojio^af/nni- by William Caie}’’ 

Httojiades ti’anslated by Golak-natli 6aima 


' This list 18 based on the lists given in Roebuck, op ett App H, p 
29 (A Catalogue of all the Oiiental ivoiks published under the patronage 
of the College of Fort William since its Institution in 1800 np to 
Angnst 15, 1818) , in Bncbnnan, op, cit (List of books printed and 
published by the Foit William College before 1805) pp 219 236 , lu 
Pnmrfvae Orieiitales (vols ii in p xl\i), and on the ennmeratioii in 
Long’s Qatalogue winch, however, is not always reliable In all 
these cases where (woth the one or two exceptions mentioned) I 
have been able to aiail myself of the original editions, I have 
compared and verified the dates here given Particular's or details 
about these works will be found in then proper places below, where 
each of them lias been reviewed la its turn 

It seems to have been published a month later than Praiapaditya 
QJiar%tia 
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1802 Xyjisia/J ' Ijy Rim Ram Ba«i 

Rafr (4 SilU5«a tronalated by Mrtjnfijay DldjS- 
Iti^ar 

1803 i’oWM traosUted* Into Uengali nnder the 
direction and BopenDlendenco of Dr J Gil 
chntt, by Tannloharan Mitta 

1805 Cota Ihiat tran^ilated from Persian by Chandt 
charan Monsi 

Jtaja Kf^iaeAondra Rajfcr Ckaniro. by RSjTb 
Locban MokbopUdl y4v 
1808 BajaMl by Mrtynfijay Rid 3 alauVilr 
Uitopadei by Mrljofijay Bid\&)aiiLar 
Uitopadek* b) Rflm kifior TartllankSr 
1812 /Mar isa/2'‘ by \Villiam Csrey 
18 H Pratodk‘^:ia^drtia^ by Mrt^ufljay BnJvllailknr 

1815 Punfi-iKirlhfi, tx^nalated by Uaraprasad BAy 

1816 l82o A Biclivuarff of Ike Beugahe Laggnape by 
William Carey Vol I (The lost \olun3e waa pnbbihed id 
1826) 

In B ohsnsn ^ li utd Pnmd a« O do name of 11 e 

mtlioc U glTcn, bnt bfl U slmplj dwcrilwiiiS ^esmed hiUt® hi the 
OolUg« 

Thi* work I Im Tnmtkoed Long bn t not In ocmiwiitiMi with 
the pbbllcnUan of the fort WnUem OoUege. 

UnaUcmod and dated by Boebock I ha e bot been able to obtain 
algtit of thw work In th ]M of Pnndfti fn the College In 181P Hoebnck 
mmaona Blin-ki^or TarkechndamaijI ( ppolnt^ Korembe 1806) in 
the Bengali Department. 

Donbtf I whether a imbUcaHon of the CoUeg© not officially record 
od to be inch 

r blUhed In 1833, kraffafter the death 0# tbe aotbor whh a preface 
by J Ifcrahma Hence not mentioned by Boebnek bnt known con 
clnaiTely t be a pabllcatkin for tbo me f the College from the teaU 
n»^y f C rey ITarahraan and oth ra. 
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Bailing a few independent woiks heie and tlieie 
these weie all the best publications and the chief wiiteis 
in Bengali between 1800 and 1825 ' 

Even if we leave aside publications which aie in- 

diiectly due to his instigation or 

Catey’s -vvorkfi in encouiagemcnt, it will be seen that 
Bengali ^ 

Caiey’s shaie in the work was not 

inconsideiable Besides the translation of the Bible and 
numeious Chiistiau tracts, Caiey’s works in Bengali con- 
sist chiefly of the following books 

(1) A Griainmai of the Bengalee Language Pnnted at 
the Mission Press Seiampore 1801 (2nd Edition^ with 
altei-atious 1805, 3rd Ed 1815, 4th Ed 1818, 5th Ed 
1845 ) 

(2) Kailiopakailian^ oi Collo(iniek oi Dialogues in- 
tended to facilitate the acquiiing of the Bengalee Language 
Printed at the Mission Press Seiamiioie August, 

* In Buchanan op cit tlieie is a list of boohs pnnted during 1803 
or in course of publication during tlie year 1804, at p 238 In it vre 
find mentioned a ■work, of iTliich, hou ever, there is no record in Roe- 
buck or anywhere else, viz Tinnslation of the Bhagabadgltu from 
Sanscnt into Bengali by Chandl Charan Munsi It is not known 
whether it ever saw the light In Primii Orient toI ii p l-li, we 
find the entry of anothei publication, long supposed to be a missionary 
publication only and not mentioned in the oflicial records whether of 
Buchanan or of Roebuck, viz The Old and the New Testament, 
translated into the Bengali Language, in 2 vols It seems to be a 
reprint of the SrTrSmpur edition, or even the identical publication, 
tiansferred to the list of the publications of the Fort William College 

“ The date of the 2nd Edition is given as ‘ before 1803’ in Buchanan, 
op cit p 222 , E Carey, op cit p 474 But Grierson, Lingitutic Sui ley, 
vol V, pt 1, p 24 says that the 2nd edition was published in 1805, 
and Wilson (Li/e and LaboiMs of Gaiey) corroborates ic In the tenth 
Memoii of the Srirampur mission, the date of the 2nd Ed is given as 
1805 Dinesh Ch Sen (Hist of Beng Lit p 857) rather inaccurately 
states that the book passed through four editions before 1865 
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1801 (Ini 1^1 1816 ) Oncinalh a jtirl of (hr Htnpali 
Grammar Tht title mrio* »1 irIi11v in difTorent cUitionB 
(o) liiiu (dj/j or ft collcelion < f hlonc^ in Iho 

Hpnj^iiloe 1 n„uat;c ctilK'Ctctl from XTinon fouiw Scram 
l>ore Pnolcil at the Mi ion IS!** 

(-1) j4 JJirfi Mirj f Ik llt-Hijilfr ItiHjmgr in whicll 
Tvonl* arc tracc<l to thnr origin and their mcaningn arc 
pi\en in 2 rol \ al 1 181 i (\ol II lSi») \ ol I 

rqimitcd in ISlb Tlio Htrontl xolunie i m 2 part* All 
Bengali Infill lu' I’nnlcd at the Mi ion Pre«f Scramporv 
Larei » cnlhana^m for Bcngnli and In |atieot reholflr 
►hip ore notvlirtc di } iaj-ed bolter tlran 
uS^Tre f"' comi ilnlion of tlie 

Ufwgjtt Crtmu if and the JWugiU 
ktglt k Dichimrf Tin* rr»h imUftil ilie nj^o of grammara 
and dicttonanoa, and the name of grammnnani* and 
lexicograplu ra ''ho aft r Care' follnnwl in the foot atopa 
of llalhed and Vorater u legion but none of the vrorls 

Her Long I bii ilrf r* / fi \ mfg I TT fi f /SIC rrmrag 

rtm erfr^ iWlli /V t /. f r«( »r (p |^) niMitlcm »naotijr Carrj ■ 

worii a lrw»tlkt or p^oiphl l rallrd trllrr t La i ll that 

ibt AUrr I a La I «hi b vriti n nol If Carry but Ir 
rearer of nimlagbaDi m IraiuUtrd by C rry (»« K. C rey r^k. f 
ji, 4<J3| iIkj lltmiocb, C f frp e </ ( Ha rrrMofular L ttm 

I r# t>S \n^ta p. &) Carer at o »role olbrr laUtioMry 'wbW il 

h Doi Dceeuary to ratotioa here 

Tbe lint nengali OratBir r I y a natl graam Haa la aald to be 
that by G f Kl or Ufa tt^bXrya arlttcn in tl o rntrn of a dialogs 
It V pabtl bed I ISIO (Long C f f«0 ) Tbia i] to aeoDta to b« 
ioeoneet We flrkd tbr flnt a »n mneot of tbla work (o tbo SomSth 
OarpAt} (Oet 3, lAlB) from wbkh It wwild appoa la the Ural ptaer 
that the book wm jxibll bed boot Ifiltt i ad leccmdly that it waa aot 
ooly a gram la bat a corepctidl of u Urol la neon a i fonnallcn and 
Ibat tbe portloa dwll g wllb graDimar did not relato to Deagall 
La gnage bat that it wai an Englbb Grammar fa Dengall Bee my 
artkie hi /kntglga P riftt PatnU, roL nir p ISI 
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of these wiiteis except peihaps Hauirhton’s GIosw)!/ and 

Keith’s Gximma) (populailj^ called Ket-Byakaian) obtained 

the leputation and cuiienc} which Caiey’s scholaily woiks 

did Care 3 ’'’s Gximma) was composed 

inoie than twentv 3 'eais aftei Hallied’s 

Giammiu Halhed’s was indeed a 

woik of meiit, but in the inteival that had elapsed 

between its appeal auce and the institution of public 

lectuies in the Fort ilham College, it had piobabl} 

betome scarce, and w^is no lon^ei available foi the needs 

of the students of the College To Halhed indeed belongs 

the ciedit of fiist reducing to rule the eonstiuction of the 

Bengali language, and Carey must 

Indebtedness to Hal have derived much help from him ‘ 
bed and Carey’s oiigi , ,, , 

nality But though ostensibly modelled on 

Halhed’s work, Caiey’s Giummai was 
altogether a new and original contnbiition to the scientific 
study of the language , foi Caiey had an oppoitunity of 
"studying the language with more attention and of exa- 
mining its structure more closely ” than had been done 
before Whilst acknowledging the aid he had deiived 
from Halhed, Carey observes (1st Ed 1801) ' I have 

made some distinctions and obscivations not noticed by 
him, paiticiilaily on the declension of nouns and veibs and 
the use of participles ” In the preface to the second edition 
(1805) he sa}s "Since the fiist edition of this work 
was published, the wiitei had had an opportunity of study- 
ing this language with more attention and of examining 
its structure more close!}' than he had done before The 
lesult of his studies he has endeavoured to give in the 
following papers which, on account of the variations from 
the former edition^, may be esteemed a new work ” The 


1 E Carey, op cit p 247 
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xanatiou^ alluded to above tefe to tlw alleralions and 
additions narltculorl} m Iho declcnfiioii and dunvntion of 
nouns and >n llio conjiignlton of verbs oxltnding the 
grammar to nearly d uble its ongmal size Tlw later 
editionc liomver do not mffer matcnalK from the second 
edition 

Vnolher ment of thw ( raumnr from the fact (hat 

Carev seems to have r«\ll^cd verj mrlv that tlio basis of 
the vernacular language must lie sought in its classical 
Tb Iis*Ji of ths prr*penitor and this fact cimhles him 
bngruffe snd of the io cxamino cnticflllv tlie ultimate 

cnmmsT • • , . ■ 

slniclnrc of (ho language and cvolvo 
ngxl rul« fixing the chaotic collo<jnali»m and dialectal 
vonel) of the vernacular into dcfinile forms \ hvnng 
language IwiTever etu never l>e regulated hy aittficial 
rules borroiTod from a lead language liowovor closely eon 
nected they might be with each other and Core) in giving 
full scope to collcN\nml and temporal variations ahoTra 
him«elf fulh alive to this fact Iviilcs f Consent 

Grammar can never auQlco for tlio stud) of Bengali 
yet one can never vvbollj dispeuao vnth ''ansent Crammar 
ID framing a grammar for ita vemncular off-shoot A 
truly scientifK, grammar of Bengali mtiht avoid these 
extremes and Carc) who had a wonderful knowledge of 
the vemacular as it was spoken and WTitten as well aa of 
the olassical Sansent suocroded to a groat extent in steer 
mg through the middle jxvth 

The Bengali Grammar of Coroy explains the peculianties 
of Uie Bengali alphabet and the combination of its letters 
the declension of substantives and 
Bcox>e of tbo formation of derivative nouns lufleo- 

tiona of ftdgectivei and pronouna and 
the conjugation of verbs It gives copious liala and 
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descuptions of indeclinable \cibs,afl\eib‘5, pi epositions, etc, 
and closes n\i11i syntax and with an ap])endix of luimeials 
and tables of w'CiQjhts and measures The rules .11 e com- 
piehensive, thongli cxpiecsed wnth bievity and simplicity, 
and the examples, though deiived fiom onl} a few^ of the 
standaid woiks, aio sufiicicnll\ numeious and well-ehosen 
There arc mail}' defects and ine\ liable eiiois but they are 
sl^ffic 1 entl^ olnaons and « \cnsable to lequiie any comment 
and do not mateiially affect the \alne of the book The 
syntax, how'e^ei, IS the least satisfaetoiil\ illustiated pait 
but this defect was fully lemedied by a sepaiate publica- 
tion, oiiginall} founinga supplement, piiuted also in ISOl, 

of KaiJiopalniJian or Dinloqvo^ in 
Knthopalathan or Bengali, With a tianslatioii into Eng- 
lish, eompiising a gieat vaiiety of 
idioms and pluases in cuiient Bengali Carey^s extmordi- 
naiy command ovei colloquial Bengali is nowhere betlei 
exhibited Tlieie aie, no doubt, occasional lapses and 
eriois of idiom' which none but a man bom to the 
language can easily leahse, yet the extent and variety of 

, , , topics, the diffeient situations, and 

Its rich vocabnlfiry ^ ^ 

of current foims and the diffeieiit classes of men dealt with 

in these dialogues show not only a 
minute and sympathetic obseivation and familial ity with 

' Oarey, however, was so very carefal to ensme correctness in this 
respect that he writes in the Preface “ That the woik might be as 
complete as possible, I have employed some sensible natives to compose 
dialogues upon subjects of a domestic nature, and to give them pie- 
cisely in the natural style of the persons supposed to he speakers I 
beheve the imitation to be so exact that they will not only assist the 
student, but furnish a considerable idea of the domestic economy of 
the country" It will he seen therefore that the authorship of the 
entire book does not rest with him, hut that the dialogues other than 
those of a domestic nature were his own But even these sorelv reflect 
great credit on him as a scholar of Bengali 
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the dull} ocuupatioDS of tlio people thejr raaanen fooling* 
and ideas but also a thorough acquaintance with the re- 
Murces of Iho langutgo in its diQknlt colloquial fonn* 
The book is indeed a nch qaarr} of the idioms (and even 
of the the class or professional shibboleth) of the 

spok'en dialect of Tlengal and m an ago of more or mam 
translation, of tentative accumulation of \ ocabnlaty and 
expenraeiilal adaptation of nirangomont its ralne is very 
great. But to this book belongs also the credit of mating 
an early and original attempt to give 
uVe/^^Den^L^ ,□ ^ cHide scmi-dramatic form a 

faithful reflection of the social life 
in Bengal as it eiiited a centnir ago The clan of 
men who arc supposed to carry on these dialogues or 
eolloqme* ranges from that of a *^babib a respectable 
Bengali gentleman a merchant a zemindar and a Brahman 
pnest to that of a peasant o low clan woman a dar 
labourer a fisherman and a beggar The more regular 
and measured languago of the upper classes is pot side 
1 y svdo with the loose stylo and talk of uncollared women 
and the lower orders in different situations Indepen 
dent!) of its roent as a help to the acquisition of tlie 
language thia work presents in many respects a ounous 
and lively pictore of the manner of life led by the middle 
and lower classes The faithfulneaa of this pictnre is 
guaranteed b\ tho fiot that even id 

TU rtallra " ^ 

the present day it has not lost all the 
force and precision of its realism In bis celebrated 
Sansent speech before Lord Mellesley at a jnblio dis- 
putation of the College Carey speaking of bis knowledge 
of the country said I now an old man have lived 
for a long senes of years among the Hindoos, I have been in 
the habit of preaching to multitudes daily of discoursing 
18 
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with the Birihmans on e\eiy snb'iectj and of snperin- 

tenchnsf schools foi the instinction of the Hindoo }outh 

Then language is as familiai to me as 

Carey’s kno^^ lodge rpj^jg mterCOUlSe wth 

of tho people 

the natives for so long a pciiod, and 
in diffeient paits of oni empiie, had affoided me oppoi- 
tunities of informiitioii not infeiioi to those Inch ha\e 
hitheito been piesented to any other peison I may say 
indeed tint then mauneis, customs, habits, and sentiments 
aie as obvious to me as if I w'as myself a native 

The collocpiics begin with a sketch of the conveisations 
of an English gentleman, his method 
nJnTof tSe seivants, giving out oiders, 

his desiie of learning Bengali, his 
talks 'aith his mnnsi etc Tho piepondei-ance of Persian 
wolds in these dialogues is thus explained by Caiey 
himself “A Khansama oi a Siikai, talking to an 
Euiopean (and iice vo'^n) generally mteimixes his language 
with wolds denved fiom Aiabic or Persian and some 
few coriupted English and Poituguese words” (Preface) 
The lest of the colloquies deal with the conversations and 
ideas, mostly of the middle and lowei classes of the 
people of Bengal, living in the lemote villages The 
colloquies may be conveniently ananged thus undei 
diffeient heads of subjects 

(1) Conveisation lelating to everyday life of middle- 
class countiy gentlemen (2) Talks 
conversation ^bout land, its cultivation, farming, 

pioduce, rent etc (3) I’alks about 
business matteis eg between a debtoi and Ins creditor etc 

* Buchanan, op cif Translation of the speech of Carey at p 168 , 
also quoted m Smith, op ctf pp 167-169 , also Roebuck, op cif 

p 60 
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(4) Con\er«ition ‘ bolh in fncmll} and contentions it) lo 
ln-tu-cen women of mnoii tipe-* tlicir pomp to market 
etc. (j) ( encral talks about catinp jonmcjiup lakiop 
coansei utc (1*) ConTer>-atioti amonp loner clause* of 
pcojdo ^ laltourLFS fishermen beppars etc. 

Of tho colIoqiiK'i under heads (1) and (j) which arc 
the more inlcix^linp cl the whole proup tlioic entitle*! 

‘STt'tR'F ( \ diHWursc of n'tfpect 

able old |»ooplo) (An apreeroent of mamapv) 

'9 ( V pne*t on<l hts enstomer) and iho last 

c-dkyiny cntltl^l simpl) (Con\er>ation) on tho 

frubject of marmpe between I'to git tUk* are tlio host The 
conversation of the gita\al» ftltliouph a more snbdncd pic 
lore wonkl remind ono of the gknUk in lUlm nllril)an s 
Ati/fa inh>*nTiatr<i Some ►|H,*ctnicni' of unl■on^e 1 ona 
hamonr will be found in the raraiurvU formal 
spoecbei of the priests (id wliat Cart) calls the praie 
ftjle”) u contrasted with the tmplo talks of la) men 
^^egl\cbc^ou on extract from the firal named of these 
colloquies whicdi tlironi mneh Iipht 

An eilrsci rjaoirtt on the sotal life in tho iillaceand 
to the pim itjl ® 

at the t^me time illuitralca Ihi, more 
lenoos ilile of Caroj in these dialognee — 

CTO I 

'Swul Willn DffASl'iUUm 

inftwRniff •ii'iiii cm sii i 

tfl frti ’trinMib] 

51^ 'ii'ils otm *ttPt I 

win t^s Pnnia •iwf "fPosln ’Ttfif •itflT'aT 
>itOT %prt» iriintcs I 

'll! it 'itl'ITS CT«lWV 'iKlsl IVl'M Jl'R ^ 
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^ ^*l 4 l 1 

^ 1 

^>5}^ ^HM, ^*4Tt5i1^ 

<j)'j( C^l'i’ <pniC^ ^C4»l C^1^C<^'G 1 

^tf*! 0^14 1 

^<lfv[C5K ^k1<l “^f^b^VT ^ 1 

Pi'sl'g ^'yl<l ^l'^<ltf C^C<?4 Pfvi 'tl'itf? 

*1<^C's1^IC-^ *<1^ 1 

fiil’5|i«^'i| ^(>(,*1 ■^Rc'OC^ C7\ f^f'^T'S I 

^^n(4 CT (71 *ttf^'® f^ 1 

'St{^|Jtlf4 ^ ^C«l *t1»1»t 

^r^C'O ’Itc^ ?rt^ ^£1 P(S3 ^^ i2t^WlC4=4l 

<?C<( ^ 1 

'1'5 f^»(1 ^'GTll[&7'd 

pp i|V4, \ 

Coil's 'SW '(^1 1 

{^vojf^^d f<p5ti^ ^C<1^ I 

5f»f t]^xQ^ ^ ^ 

C^<»1 <41C<P R» 5Tl I '5t^1CM> ^c»)1it 

(“leputation’^ Caiey) c<?5i»i i 

'*i(^Rc^<it '?Rnt ^ i ^ic»(t^ '^('*i<i »rt^ i 

^‘4<ic*i<d r<(» <U\ I 

^'‘<(<ic*i<^1 ^x:^^ \k% ^ f^<if^sf 's 'G 
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<. 9 Ht I 

5tfV ^K^ i 

MstIvIw >JtTT? «ttl '^tPiilPitw 'eKU« 

■eiKnWl f^wltfl'a fRtfr ^ I 

* 35 t ITRI ^pfflst 1 

Cfc^ '*ni ^ dtr a ^ '^KIa 

?Tf7 *1r5 fpsfT^r few ^ t«tM»tlPr fs^ 

^%9'^ c.ql(.^ ^ 1 

^•1*1 fV sfli 

»i? WT I ^Ut5 

^ 1 

U^\(A.n ’m ’tm ft' ^(^iIIVwh ^ ^^Iwa W’PH 
ft Jra -cUlAWfl Rtlfl ftai 1 

tffti ^ ^ '«*tP»fir^'i 1 

n^KIswh C^ ^ 1' 


ThiB 18 the speoimen of the graver stjle bat more 
colloqaiil and ewy anj the duilogae* under the head* (2) 
., r . ^1 (^)» aRhoQgh the*© oolloqaiei it 

Mcrni ooUoqukl Ityle , ij . . , ,1^1 

ihoald be noticed u well ai thoae 
between EngUih genttemeo and bis tervantj are fall 


Blaloffva {nttndM t f filiat th» rq n g cf t)tt Bfng^l^ 
U fwfff hf W 0*107 'O D aUirion Pro« 1818. l«t Ed pp. 66-85 1 
3rd Ed. pp, 3^0 8 eo *J*o Sid E± pp. 108 110 (lit Ed.pp 206-117) for 
tb* doocription of * nurrUgo and the eipenra Incomd at the 
wedding 
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o£ Peisiau woids which aie compaialivcly ahseni in the 
domestic talk nndci othei heads of subjects Business 
matteis have a language of then own , but Persian for 
a long time was the couit-langnage and all bu^-iness 

matteis weie tiansaetcd in that 
Propouclcuiuco of langu.H'-e Not only n ords like 

^\hleh ha\c become almost natui-alised 
in Bengali but even iiiilamiliai uoids like 

O 

"srtSjpl, aie fiecjucntly used 

Of the othei colloquie'=, that on “A Landloid and his 
tenant” ^t^^”)too long, howevci, foi quotation 

here, is the most lemaikable as giving a tine picture 
of the lelatiou between the laiidloids and then tenants 
(3idEd pp 88-108) 

The colloquies sjiokeu by the lowei oideis aie bound 

to be veiy inteiesting, but it is to be le^ietted that these 

dialogues arc veiy shoit and not veiy 

The language of the well- written and their number too 
Ion er orders 

IS small Tiie language heie must 
of coni’se dilfei consideiably both lu pronunciation and 
vocabulary from that already quoted The following short 
extract will be found illustrative , 


^rtf^ I 

X9U{k I 

^ 1 1 111 r<p 

I ^Ij Qbcif ^1 I 
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flr? 'srt ‘uli'is TO CTlWf TO TOi '«)U'!(.4l TO 
^tasKf ®t® ^tn? ft? I CSW >15 cwftc I'fl'i 

I' 

The colloquies of women are very faithful and realistic 
bat some of the pictures are too pross 
The Un^ge of tl,Q laneuage wimetimes even 

horde™ on indecency* The ladies 
however who figure in these colloquies belong it seems 
mostly to tbe uncultured lower classes snd here and 
there all fiilhugvgate seems to be let 

QrosfiisM of tona loose at ouce It IS true that 
tad Itugotgr 

women os Carey ea^s speaL a 
language cousiderably diffenng from that of the men 
especially lu their quarrels yet he would be far from 
right if be supposes that this is the measure of women s 
talk in Bengal Quotations from these will uot be 

It U bette to tppe d Ctrej trae Uti n of Ihii h re 

Pukrrman tali 

Htloo, Bbego wfll joa go • Osbl g f TU getti g light I cnlled 
Ton wu uteep. 

Aje, aje tbfi it d exertae Htb ■ It reins U It Hm to go to th 
neU now f Go jtj t n yrarpoee. I wo t go n w Teeteniey I went 
loog before light bj eo dot g [ did not get flxh to nt, uid tcMlaj It 

rml a 

Tea, brother mj woik w n t go no bj tbe fear of doode, BbaTl I 
be eble to clothe and feed mj wife and children Ihnj T I aee joa 
bare a bodj formed for ease (Dialog ca, lit Ed pp. 110 et a*q i 
8rd Ei pp. 60-57 ) 

Potdbl^ tbeee dialogoea were written bj tbe eenifble natlrea" 
whom Carey mplojed ( idaauU footnot p. 186) and who might have 
BiUled hltn. Bee eepedally the oolloq y beaded ^l^ll (W men 

Qaarrel ) begl nl g with "jfk C¥Hrt ftlllsrt (Ihalog «, 

lit Ed. pp. 160-16-1 1 3rd Ed. p. 8Z. et laq ) 
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welcome but hoie is one dialogue in the ‘Tiiendly style'’ 

sufReieiitK liaimless and renresenta- 

A finer picture 

ti\e whoioin (lie ladies seem to 
belong the middle clis<? 

^ 1 

'*lU& *!':» 1 

Pt I 

^ 1 CT^r® ^1*i1c<t' 

<tc<t 1 

'®i<t 1 

'^c'5 1 wn '®ktc'® CT'Q >1'® 

^ 1 

'srlc^ 'srt^ *i»i\s1 vsw CT 

Tlcrit®! (?i ism CTBIT tt*l 

^^(.Nfl <pr^ ^'if 1 

'®(.<) (71 (7f '®t'1 1 

(71 ^ I 

(7^ (71^ =5riWl <?C^ I 

t\ ^ ‘ic'5 1 ^1^)1 f’lqjl ^ ^|C<^> (71 

emU 1 

'srK 1^*1 <i>t? <?b ^1^ •^r^c'®c^^ 

1 

^C<t ^C'® <Ft^ »if^ 1 
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am Fl fife fr >51^ '^*1 « Rit 

’ffSl’Tltl JlCT I 

'epit C5rt TtW i?npl 'aliili'i =w rift i 

■•iTO itn ’Ftl T8 ai<pi ^d-dnyifl 
•i-ttfl to >H 'ijfMfl'f miv/i/m to Cf to I 
H 1 ^ cTn ».l*vil fniW I 

Ttlii « «i’iit cm! >nifrb iittoi ‘(l4.«i c(5i W 
fV I 

flf Ifg I 

?Ti "Fn «I^ I tto ^to fip in (.•m.T cto ^ 

4to ■^l‘(lfl ‘ll-flasl 13? <«% sfg I 

T? Cit '«l‘ilfl fiPn >ITI I 

cm oEi% inrMiPi'i 1CT ■^Ws 
5Tm nw ®n; iiXsiPii ^ lOT niii-iiit '•(iP*ui 
‘(U/f ‘fPs'i I 

C^tff Cn 4l‘bl‘1 CT5 m? CTPIC® ItCI I 

fr aiTS ilt CT Cito Pi? m IlF fm llpn.*! 
m 4i*t*i tot I 

L34 C-blfl 'brttUb ^ Cn I 

'4l^l^!tl(S Itft m ft IW iXw 'SCI flci 

H’Tl I •fl'tlfl 'eltc^ll Tjftcs Hci It 1 
ftfi to T? sl'fl'iriPut «ra lift atrt m to-i 

sm IMItft s«i I 

(.sUcKfl iwkas fflis fpi um <OT* to-fj aXalci I 

alXal 5 ^t? laaK ftcs 1 |P«i*i »rtft *il«^l 1 ? fw? aift 
to trftl ■^k’l test 'Sitto Ijll to >w4l*iil 
pjs slflcl »? I 
19 
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c<p't^ CfR*fT 51C{g ^\ 

f<lWC'‘t \n<\\ \ 

itc*t f<p Ipitc's ’tiPi ?n 'sit^t^ wc^K TO 
^»Ui ^ 1 

c^rH ^itT) <ic=i 5 j| 5[1 Jiiff f% 

(71 *1'® 1 

(71 (7! 1 C<<'=ll ^Ult^tlRl 

(nc^ R 


This IS indeed a fine piece but the TFomeii’s Qua) i eh 
aie not so attiaetive Cutics have found fault mth Caiey 
the missionaiy for giving these lattei gioss colloquies a 
place in his hook which was intended to be a text-book 
foi young civilian students but fastidious considerations 
apart, these dialogues ceitainly exhibit the true pietuie of 
a certain type oi class in every society, inteiesting to the 
student of the diama, novel, or social histoiy A strong 
tendencj^ to ob3ective lealism in Caiey demanded a veihaim 

lepioduction of the language of the 
Its intense realism, people, had he listened to his 
spirit missionaiy SCI iiples, the pictuie, like 

Johnson’s in Rasselas, would have 


been unnatuial or impeifect In this lespect Caiey has 
been called, not unwisely oi too enthusiasticalli', the 


The significance of 
the book Carey of 
the Dialogues is the 
spiritual father of 
Tek chSnd and Dina 
bandhu 


spiiitual father of Tek-chand, and 
Dinabandhu That Caiey had fine 
diamatie instincts, which if developed 
would have borne bettei fiuits, and 
that he was moie than a meie 


compilei, has been put beyond all doubts by the Colloquies 


' Dialogue^, 1st Ed pp 148 156 , 3rd Ed pp 76 82 
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which to the slmlent of Bengali ifl more than a mere 
IrcatnM. intcndcrl to facilitate tho aeqainng of the 
language 

\lc ha\e tltrclfc rather too \onp on Carey a Dia/o^/rrt 
bnt tho importance of tho Look m the light of 
iab*c<incnt hutory can never be ignorcl M ith regard to 
tho iInIo and language of all the?e (Imlogncs it nhould bo 
noticed that hero wo have at the outlet t!ie firet trace of 
the oppoeition beta eon tho plain and 
Thoilropglo belwmj tho Ornate atj le* iH profc which is to 

tb« plain n a lie Of *' ' 

noi ityie Aral bepin dominate tho rest of Its history and 
reach to a crisis m tho opposition of 
the Alih stvlc and tlie Sanscrit College st}le’ of the fiflie*, 
Wc sliall liave occasion to como hack to this point here- 
after but It IS to bo noteil here that this perpetually 
roenmng antinomy in the history of prose style inw for 
the first time deafly posed and definitely worked out by 
Carey’s simple colloquial prose on the one side and tho 
elaborate dietion of tbo Pandits cspccmllv of Mptynlijay 
on the other 

The best cumpio of a chaste and simple style more 
dignified than tho colloq oial prow of the Dialo^Mei more 
pure and correct tlian tho proso of RUm Tlilm Basn or 
Chancji ebaran yet less affected than tbo ornate and 
IBI-. laboured .tjlo of Mrtyufijay u to bo 
found in the I/tian mala of Carey 
wlucli chronologically Uowoicr comes after almost all 
tho important Bengali publicaUonB of the Fort Wilbam 
College except PrnUnli’ciaHdrttU and Parun-parJl:^, and 
consequently had tho advantage of having got more time for 
matoring in tho meanwhile. It vvas printed and published 
IQ Srlnlmpnr in 1812 and as its name implies, it u a 
collection of stones m the Bengali language, coDected 
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fiom vaiious souiees” The book contains 150 stones/ 

deiived not only fiom books of fables and folk-loie, 

eastern and westein, but also from past liteiatinej 

legends, and histoiy Theie aie, foi instance, besides 

tales from Rdojmdes oi Pavcha-tanh a, the well-known 

stoiy of Lahana and Khullana^ as well as an anecdote of 

AkbaU The stones aie veiy amusing and instiuetne, 

but the book consists mostly of tianslation and its mteiest 

chiefly lies in its simple homely piose style It is diflicult 

to select a specimen foi space would not allow us to quote 

male than one The following 

Specimen of its pure exti act Will be found luteiesting not 

and simple stj le ^ 

onl}' foi its st) le but also foi the 
touch of humoiii which is lathei laie in these eaily 
Welles'^ 

R'tk thR 1 

f4<(l cd 

l 

'srdit^ c?« ^fl ^ dh^ic'© 'srtfjt <^vb 


‘ Distributed ovoi 320 pnges 
- Ilihit' JiiuM, p 2JO 
’ ibid, p 31 t 
* ibid, slon Ib pp 37 JO 
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ffinl ^ ^ •TlS-t'«nfRt wq 

n Rii «ttft '•(«f fes 'ttft ^ rtrt 

•4f SR C»ItT Rtf^tf^'l '*rosi qw'f "Slsf fi?l CT Pit TTq '<T<' 
gW"!? fiftt ^’ir<s ^fscq 51^1 'Sit qW ’ffi.tq'? ■it 
wRit? ftin ^tcw fVi ^ sffiir! 

PI T? s^frl I ^ts vftcq^ ift -"(RU RiK 
w Tff 'sUf'iitlR ‘fR'i I ’(PI aWl ’rft'i *rtfi 
■Stpi ftfl '•iRikiii >ipij[ '»itntsR sffim »itR 1 =utg 
'•(PDF M ftit r'iTtJ ^Rpiti am atSt^rtPnrtbiti'iMfl 
attl Rnd Erta m an ■it*! ala(t%> aita *1^ aa s ^ ap( 
■itdl m aits cat stcR aRal ■^ka apsa Ta aft'* 
aittsa (aiit ftal ^fta "Ht ^alwa ala5i tsta spit akal 
Tftal Etfa sa sas alaw atcaa i ails faatc^a slafitPt 
t aiaa SPC Sis sTacas i aina staa atal am sraal 
■a sis tarn atal 't mi aft's aRspa sstos pfsltil 
fttaa 1 aits scaa aft's sties sifacs stfsa tlsscaj 
iiiT airfi esfaat >t a^i aftcas fes pt ara 
PFSttcaa I sss artoia afts arrta ats arts ailJlta 

caftai a? aaS atat ssiaa fsasata I aits a aitSi ■t aRnaa 

attics css sRta cafsai a^ ^ts at*i aits sRaaca a? iJts 
aftai sesa «tafta 'ssa atar afta 'jfs ■aista faatcaa 
aSa •(tft csiaka "ji aftts -strailft sit aat aftal 
at^Hia qesa 'sS fail 'ftsts aftal pit acs Pla i 

A mors InbonouB and imisirtant poLlication was 
etfeoted at a later dale by Carey in 
Uona^iaissl^^^ bia famoOB 2Iir/foaar / ike Bentjalen 
Zasgwfige m two qnarto Tolnmea tAith 
baidlj a model before him oioejit ForateFa roealviarj 
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] oO 

(U INhlloi’s /)i( f/diiiii I// ndihc'j of wluth iiattU} 
coni)>lok n\ Ckrt’} nohuxtd (lii^ u-i fill and '-fliolarh 

uoilv afici I I'i])i).ii of lliirU ^^al■.nnd il all llm 

tint ha'- been he-towol t»|>on il ’riion”li, libc In'; 
(lidiiihiiii , \\ liaidU l)olonL:‘- to tlio jiiuMucn of litoralurr 
pmc 01 piopoi, lln«; bofd, <lid nmcli in ‘•lininbitinL: llio 
cause oT btoi-nl nip ind Iimiii' tin form*- and (\pif-'ion^ oi 
till’ 1 inixnaoo, ind fm a lnn<j tinn it conlinnid to bo the 
^tandaid \\oik on tlic ^nb]f(*t The lir-t ^obnnf• wa^- 
pnbli-'hod in lSl"),liiil the 1\ po^-iaplnoil form adopted 
boiii" found liKcl} to extend the nork lo an incoineniDiit 
^170, it wa'- ‘-nb':cf|m.ntl\ leinintcd in ISIS, i ':ocond 
\olnuic in two pail'^ appeared b\ 1S2‘) Tlic^o thico 
aolninc‘5 compielicnd about 2,000 fpiaito paG:c=' and .ibont 
80,000 woids-, a iinniboi that ecpialU denote^ llic 
copioiisncsc of the laiiQ;ua< 5 <» and the indiislu of the 
conipilci Beside‘= the 1110011111 *; of uouB, then deri\ation 
IS gueii whelc-c^er ascertainable This is almost alwa}s 
the case as a gi cat mam of the woids included aic Sanscrit 
01 Sansciitic Hallicd [^(hanuutti , Preface p \\) had long 
since maintained “the lmposslbllIt^ of leaining the Bengali 
dialect without a gcnci'al and comprehensue idea of the 
Sansciit” on account of the close and intimate lelation 
between the two Following him, Caie} himself alwajs 
legaidcd Sansciit as "the pnieiit of ncail} all the colloquial 
dialects of India”^ and "the cuiient medium of eoiueisa- 
tion amongst the Hindoos, until giadualU eoiiuptcd b} a 
numbei of local causes, sons to foim the languages at 


^ Said to bo publiabed in ISO! (Long’s Catalogue') 

- Forster’s rocrtZjuZarj/ contained only 18,000 -nords Care^, bow- 
evei, acknowledges bis indebtedness to Foister in the Preface to bis 
Dictionai y 

^ Preface to Sansc) it Qrammai , 1806 
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ltrc#cnl fpoLon id tfic \'nriouB part of lltndooptlmn and 
pcrhapi Uio«j of 8omo of tho ncighbonnng conntncs”' 
Carer tlicrcforc ob^enCT vfilh regard to the malonniB of 
hts Dictionary tliat conuHlombl) nion. than three fonrlli 
of the words arc ptire Sangaknl and tUoo composing the 
prcata«t part of the retnamdir are so little comijitcd tlmt 
thoir origin ma) bo tmeod uithout difbcull} He ftl«) 
stales that l>o ha* CDdeavonrcd to introduce into the 
Didirmary eiTir} simplo \rord used in the language and nil 
the compound terms which arc commonlv oarront or winch 
are to bo found m the standard Rcngali works It raa> bo 
thooght indeed that in the latter respect ho has been more 
scmpolous than it was absolutely necef^iy and ha* insorlcd 
compound* which might bn%o been dispcnwsl with their 
analysis being obMOut and tbcir elements being explained 
in their appropnalo place* The Dictionary also jnclndc* 
many denraliNo terms and pnvnliTc atlnlmtivo and 
abctract doiiqs which though of legitimate construction 
may rarely occur in composition and are of paljsiblo signi 
fication The instances of lucb nlthougli they swell the 
dictionary into an inconvenient and costU bull evince nt 
the same time the compilers careful research his consoicn 
tiouB exactitude and hi* nmveaned mdaetry The English 
eqnivalonta of tlio Bengali words aro well-chosen nudaro 
of unquestionable accuracy’ Local terms arc rendered 
with that correctness which Carey a kuowlodge of the 
manners of the people and his long domestication amongst 
them cnablod him to aitaan and hi* scieatific acquire- 
meuts and fatniluinty with the «nbjeclB of natural his- 
tory qualified him to employ aud not nnfrcquontly to 

ProlscQ to Dict>»*4n IBIB 

B« H H. Wn*», JJma I on tA« ofid Lah^nrtDjDr 

Ourry oi an Otmu/oI BcKei r d TranWo^ 
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devise, cbaiacteiistic denominations for the pioduets of 
the animal and vegetable woild peculiai to the East 
The ob 3 ection taken to this Dictionaiy on account of 
its bulk, was subsequently lemoved by the publication 

of an abiidgemeut, piepaied undei 
^ abridge- Caiey’s own supeiintendence by J 
Maishmau and punted in 1827* 
Most of the compound and deiivative teims weie omitted 
and the publication was reduced to a thick octavo volume 
Although this abiidgement has the advantage of being 
moie leadily consulted, it does not however by any means 
obviate the necessity of the oiiginal which must be 
legaided as a standard woik on the subjecc until replaced 
by a bettei one 

In oidei to make a final estimate of Caiey’s position 
in the history of modem Bengali liteiatuie it would be 

necessary to take into account othei 
Estimate of the wiiteis who flouiished in this peiiod 

of Bengali tioii must be deteimined, yet it is 

hoped that a few words heie would 
not be out of place It ma}’- be observed that Carey never 
claimed anything for himself save the credit of having 
woiked zealously and assiduously He said to his nephew 
Eustace his future biogiapher '' If after my removal 
any one should think it worth while to write my life, I 
will give you a criterion by which you may 3 udge of its 

eoiieetness If he give me credit 
how^far ’ of being a plodder he will describe 

me 3 ustl 3 '- Anything beyond this 

' This IS in 2 vols Tho first volume is an ^bndgomont of tho picccdmg 
Diclionary of Carey (Bengali English) , the second is a Dictionary, 
English and Bengali, compiled by J 0 Marshmau Ist Ed, vol I, 1827 
vol II, 182S, 4th Ed 1847 
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will be loo much I can plotl I can pereerero in any 
definite purtQit To tin* 1 owe everything' There ia 
indeed Fome truth m tin* aelf-estimate but the modesty 
of the scholar preclude^ him from Mcertoimng the true 
Talue of hii life * worL A plodder he was hut how very 
few can plod m the way he did and tint telf*derogatory 
epithet IB not the (a«t word to cbaractcrwc hii» many sided 
actint} 

It cannot be denied at the < ntset that LarO} bad 
a clear ingoruas lutellect he was a man of no 

ordinary powers of mind capable of strennons and 
endonng application many sided his tastes were raned 
and hiB attainment vast But u\‘en admitting all 

this it most be observed that ho had no imagination no 
philosophic lueight no splendid naliie endoTtmenti of 
anj tort Hardly toy of hi wnliog* can be strictly 
called a work of genius He 
Whether wm s modesth introduces himtelf in the 

mere cotapfler end ** 

truuUtor Preface to his Dtafopiet as a mere 

ootupiler one who pore* tho way and 
leads the student to the higher classical works in the 
language The great want of hooks ” says he to 
assist in acqainug this language which is current through 
an extent of country nearly equal to Great Britain 
which, when properly cnlbvated will be infenor to none 
m elegance and perspiomty has induced me to compile 
this small work and to undertake the publishing of two 
or three more, principally tiamlations from the Sungtknt 
These will form a regular senes of books lu the Bengalee 
gradually beoommg more and more difficult till the 
student is introduced to the highest classical works in 

IL pp. cit p. 0X3 I ftIao<{iiotedlQ Dr Omlrou t Ottrrjf 
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the language” This was his main ob-)ect in wilting 
Bengali books he was nevei inspiied by any literary 
enthusiasm oi aitistie impulse of eieation His language 
and his inteiests are peifeetly definite and pmctical , 

theie 16 haidlv any touch of elevation 

Want of originality attempt at fine waiting anywhere 
and creative powei i ^ 

That he was capable of bettei things, 
IS, as we have already pointed out, obvious from his 
Dialogues yet even this work was meant chiefly as a 
tevt-book, and as such it haidly afforded many oppor- 
tunities foi the display of hrs inhoient liteiaiy powers 
Most of his other writings consists of tianslation or com- 
pilation But, although even in translation a capable 
artist has scope for hrs ongmality, in Carey’s ease the 
tr-anslations may be suspected to be pretty closely coined - 
from the texts there is no native literary aspiiatioii to 
be free and oiiginal Yet, after all is sard, it must be 
admitted that whatever talent could achieve without 
genius, Caiey did accomplish If he wrote no great 
imaginative woik, he at least prepared the way for the 
wilting of such We need not lament over the want of oii- 
ginahty so conspicuous in his writings foi in the special 
circumstances it makes far more for his honoui than for 
his depreciation His liteiary work was inspired not 

by an}’- desire of fame noi by any 

The value and signi- ueed of satisfying a peremptory 
ncance of his trans ./ j. l j 

lation personal craving to write, but wholly 

and solely by the wish of what he 
thought to be benefitting the people, of doing something 
that might help the country out of the slough of decadence 
into which it had been plunged by centimes of foreign 
lule, least favouiable to the development of national 
life or liteiatuie To this end, it would have been not 
merely presumptuous but, in the circumstances and the 
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timf pcKitivclj nil) to ha\i. Mtnnplcil onfjinal composi 
lion which mt likrl) tobo little rmd »nil liKlc umleratooJ 


HI plwT (d Hcn^li 

lilfratUT 


in r< 1 t»ralor 


W^ul then ti iim placi. f lie Imil no on^nalit} a<i 
a worker in littralure and no crcativv 
iwwcr Blit he wTi< n uood reproducer 
of kuowIed(;e and an educator of 
the nation liib work and Im inHuence were olike \Try preat 
I \ the auth ntiea ami 
under the Comionv liable to deporta 
tion he and hm colleaj;ne« dovotnl thcmfcKe* with 
enurajo to e^nj^hatmn and atady of llio veraacnlar Of 
thif \ro aball lia\t occasion to apeak more m detail but 
it n ch{c(l\ for tliia educational purport as an indirect 
means of otaojtohnlion that hit hooka wero written 
Tbejr are oil rodiinenlan no doaht but to them belongs 
the ment of first rwlncin;? to a a)-item tbc cliaolio oollo- 
qiitahara of the Dentil tongno. Knowing full well that 
the hterataro of a nation m the loug nin muit bo of 
ludigenons growth he at onco pres«c<l into acmeo Bengali 
scliobira and wntern D) bis own 
V * ^ * cxerliona a** well aa L\ IbofO of otlvia 

which be instigated or siipenotendcd 
h left not oolr the etudeota of the language well pro\idcd 
with elementary books bnt supplied standard compositions 
ID prose for the natirc wntcra of Bengali ami laid the 
foundation of a culliNTiteil prow st}k) and a flonnshing 
literature tJironghout tho country It cannot indeed be 
said tliat Caroy and hu colleagues lia\'e raised Bengali 
to tho rank of a literar) duilect as the Jesuits of Madras 
are aaid to have done to the language of the South ‘ None 


IIoDtvr I duin Empin p. 90L lo tbo mme ttnln BoUlli Uto 
intbtalaitio Uosnpher of Cmj uji for Uto Bragill tpoabiag race 
TfnUim Cir«7 crealod a Ulenry loagnigo i ceotiir7 ago (op cit 
p. 160). rdissCip-Ol 
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of the works of these missionaiies is acknowledged to-day as 
classical by Bengali authois oi Bengali readers, and Bengal 
had a language and liteiatuie of its own long befoie the 
tnissionaues even dieamt of coming out to this countr}’- , 
yet this language had decayed and the literatuie had been 
forgotten It was at this time that Caiey came to Bengal 
In Older to undeistand what he did foi literatuie we must 
lecollect in what state he had found it when he made the 
first start Theie was hardly any punted book, manus- 
cripts were raie, and all aitistic impulse oi litemiy tradi- 
tion was almost extinct To Caiey 

The charactei and belongs the credit of having raised 
oDjeot of his work ^ “ 

the language fiom its debased condi- 
tion of an unsettled dialect to the charactei of a legulai 
and permanent form of speech, capable, as in the past, of 
becoming the lefined and compiehensive vehicle of a great 
literature in the futuie Poetry theie was enough in 
ancient literatuie, theie was a ludiment of piose too, not 
widely known oi cultivated But Caiey’s was indeed one 
of the eailiest attempts to wiite simple and legulai prose 
for the expiession of eveiyday thoughts of the nation 
Other writeis contemporaneous with him, like Ram Basu, 
or Mrtyunjaj" took Peisian oi Sansciit as then model and 
their prose in consequence became somewhat quaint, affected 

and elaboiate, but the sti iking feature 
Carey’s prose n , it 

of Caiey s prose is its simplicity it 

IS pervaded by a strong desiie foi cleainess and for use, 

and by a love of the language itself It succeeds in being 

clear and useful and it pleases by foice of these elements 

It is true that, in spite of all this, Caiey must be 

admitted to have been in liteiature still a learner, not a 

master, in any sense, but we must not in our haste forget 

the pioneer who did the spade- woik and paved the way for 

latei gloues Snch a pioneei Caiey was, and eminently 
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nttfd for thu task he ^-as his soquirementi as wcU as 
bjr his positwD 

TTe ba\*e soen that Carey not only wrote m Bengah 
himself but with his inBoonce in the bort 'William College 
aud repntation as a Bengali leholar 

K. triend o! Beofili fneml of Bencah writers he 

IHsntar*. ° 

■□ccoedetl in inducing many learned 

Bengalis to the promotion and preparation of good Bengali 
works With the aid of the Press at SrTrfimpnr and the 
collaboration of his colleagues and in subordination to its 
speoial purpose of multiplying copies 
Tbs Pr«st6riiSm Bengali Bible he devoted him 

pmr imd iti envofmgo 

tBRit of narim uient self to the pnnting as we shall see 
of the first efforts of native literary 
talent From 1801 to 1825 man) nsefnl works in Bengah 
as well as in other langoages* issned from the Miscon 
Press at drIrlUnpur to most of wbioh Carev contribated 
eocoangement and aid Many of the older Bengali classics 
were printed at the Mission and made accessible to the read 
ing pnbho. The editions of the BamSyaxi of KftBhfis and the 
AnKadamail^l of Btorat-cbondra pablisbed tbrongh the 
seal of Care} remained for a long time the etandard texts 

Ib tbo Appendix to tbe TenUi iltmtnr relatire to SrfTSinpor 
truuUtkma (1832) ii ^trea ft reriew f the work of the Uleskm dncft 
[ti coaraencerasDi. It te ebown that two hondred and twnlre tbotuend 
rohuoet In fortj dUIsruit Ungitt^ee tt t cart of 0 T«r £80,000 bare 
been Imied between 1801 and 1831. The Uleeton was practlcallj tbe 
first in the field In Its atridaons stndj of the diBerent dtaleets and 
Ungne^ee of India In the Sixth dfeeio (dated Uaicb, 1616) we find 
34 speolmena of 83 Indian laagnagee giren The whole dJioFwlcm 
GrienoD poinU ont (/pidl*« A rifeery 1603, p Sifl) le the first 
STStematlc eurrej of the lananegea of India. Before this, QQchrift 
Id his Onrmi I Ibiallil (1808) had attempted to gl e a poljglot rertlon 
of .£sop B f bles bnt be confined hfmaair to giving spediDene oolj 
In dx lanfBsgee Isclndlsg the claHkal Sanscrit ind Arablo. 
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of these aucieut works The piomotion of Bengali hteia- 
tuie tlius effected by the example and impulse of the Press 
of ^rlrampin had been veij’’ important^ although aftei 
1825 it beeame less necessai}' because of uumeious punting 
pi ess spiinging up lu Calcutta foi the piomotion of indige- 
nous talent But this alteiation of the state of thiugs 
after 1825 is itself due maiul}’- to the example and influence 
of Caiey aud the missionaiies at f^iiranipui 

Nothing would be moie fitting to close this peifunc- 
tory estimate of Caie}^ and his woiks than the high tnbute 
paid to Carey by a competent authority, the celebrated 

lexicogiaphei andscholai, Ram Kamal 
The tubutc of Ram ggy « j must acknowledge here ” 
he says m the Piefaee to his Bengal i- 
EnglisJi Bicixonary (1830), ‘'that whatevei has been done 
towards the levival of the Bengali language, its improve- 
ment, and in fact, the establishment of it as a language, 
must be attributed to that excellent man, Di Carey, and his 
colleagues, by whose libei’ality and great exertions, many 
works have been carried through the press, and the geueial 
tone of the language of this province has been so gieatly 
mised 



CHAPTER VI 


TtTE PmroiTB ATD OF TOB 

Fort "William College 


IUdi EIq] Ban. 


Alter WjUudj Carty the next imter of importaDCe 
who compo!^ tvro of the eerheet onginal ^voTkB in 
BeogA]i prose ttai R£m lUm Diia 
who nnliLo C^rej wu a native of 
Bengal bom at ChiDwmh towarde the eml of the 
I 8 th centary and edncated at the village of Nimteh 
in the 2 i Pergnanab* Ho tma a Badgaja KEynatha, 
08 18 indicated in bii PratSjia^itljfn Charitra To qnote 
Dr Carey's account ‘ Rom Boat 
before be attained hie sixteenth 
year became a perfect muter of 
Perron and Arabic Hia know 
lodge of Sangiknt waa riot lew worthy of note ‘ Sach 
wu his repnUtion for proficienoy in these langoagea 
that Carev epeabs of bun admiringly a more devont 
aobolar than him I did never see * It was this 
repntation for learning wbioh teoored to bitn not only 
the post of a Pnndit • in the College of Fort William 


nU rvpslAilmi «nd 
kktppolotment < tb« 
Colleffo 


Ong\nttl of Ccrrir • fht can q/ Btrtmpcra 21 arfonerg 

Library q otKl Jn N Blj ■ PralSjSdilya Oharitra p, 186 

* B nnli^rap, p, eU tpatkf of him u learoed tmUto i Utnh 
Twan , op. cit deterfbet him M one of tho moct tccomplisbod Boo^I 
•chol&n of the dsj 

* 0*nj uj* thjd BIm Bwo reAlgoed hli eppototmeat through s 
dlBeronce of oplukm with the aathorides of the College. The dite 
of hli redgoatJon howerer oumot be d tenniued. In Uoebook, op, 
cU (which waJ publlabed lo 1810) we do not fled Bim Buu e zume 
la the lift of the Bengali Peadita j oo the other hand In Boeli n 
pp cU, (publlabed 1805) be It deamibed aa **4 learned natlre In the 
OoBege. He mut have re iig ued aome where between 1806 and 1618, 
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in 1801 but also the fiiendship of Rujii Riim-mohan 
Ray, himself a learned man, who is said by Caiey to 


Mohan^Riiy Basil’s life and eharaclei and mould- 

ed his hteiary aspiiations It should 
be uoted heie that Ram-mohan, aceoiduig to some, was 
the authoi of the fimt onginal piose tieatise in Bengali , 
because his Bengali work on Monotheism ( 

was, aecoidmg to himself, written 
when lie was only sixteen, and supposing him to be 
born in i774, oi even, accoiding to otheis, as late as 
1780, the book must ha\e been wiitten befoie any of 
the publications of the Foit William College oi of the 
^lirampui Piess issued But tins book meant foi 
private ciiculation was never printed oi published, and 
Ram-mohan’s earliest publication in Bengali was in 1815 

It seems therefore that Ram Basu’s 
Ram Basu’s posi- , c j. x i 

fcion as the earliest position as the fiist native original 

original writer of waiter 111 modem Bengali piose still, 
Bengali prose ox 

after all, remains unassailable But 
the influence of Ram-mobau’s unpublished w'ork, which 
Ram Basu is said to have taken as bis model, can never 


have exeicised great influence on Ram 


be disputed , and it was flora the learned Ra]a that 
Ram Basu got the first impulse to write in Bengali 
Carey report^ to have heard that Ram Bam took the 
manuscnpts of his fiist work. Pi atapafhtya Chant ra 
to Ram-mohan, and got it thoroughly revised b}" him L 


' Ram Basn’s Attacl on Brahmtng (called simply on Brdhm\nt 
in Murdoch, Gatnlogue) as well as his other writings show that 
he shared many of his views with his fnend and master, Ram- 
mohan In Bangald Samayik 8ah%tya (1917), vol 1 p 26, tbia 
work of RSm Basu on Brahmins is called and the date 

givfen IS 1801 Speaking of this work, Marshman op at says that in 
it “he exposed the absurdities of Hinduism and the pretension of its 
pnest-hood with great ■eTenty’’ and pays him the compliment of 
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Althoa^ (1)6 inflaencc ot the RnjQ wu so great on 
biro, Hilm Huu ttos at the mme time a great friend 
of Uio ilisftonanes consorted for many years mth 
Thomas, ami mis for tome time Carev’t ^tuasi 

From irhaleier source theirapelus might hfl\e come, 
Kdm Basu vrrote two important 

nil werfa. , . r* 1 I 1 

onginal works in Uongali anuer the 
patronage of the lort ^Vllllam College — 

1 Raja Pratuparfifja dantrn * 1601 July 
i Liptmafa 160J 

PrafSpS/ft/jfa (im/ra* is snid to be the first prose 
work and (he first iiistoncal one 
«PP«r«l (Long? (hhlc^) 
Its claim to 1)0 considered as 

IutIqs th« pov ( Mmwa i brnot Id the luLgusga 

vHh tfofraUr e^ecc" Tie w«t slreiut cro the rerg* of arowiDfi 
ObrUtbaitj (6«e Oolrofi* j> cil pp. Cl-OS) bat wm pootbtf deterred 
by Bam molua. Rim lUm Bun is sax] to bare writteo siso & book 
oJled 6^ 1 1(^1 or the fmwu>» I n $i ry J CXmi i Tem 

i2mo.29pp U rdoefa hov or dstethtt boa^ 1810, 

TbU work Uke Kry^nehamdra Fajftr Chariln wms written it 
the lodacement of Dr Ou-ey Rim Rim Dua belpod Cirey In bti 
tnniIitfoQ of the Dfble (lee footnote to p 113 Bee ileo Caie Ha 
Brr/rw rot x. p. 13 1 ) RStn Bieo wrote bcsldee the worki mectioaed 
ibore 1 Ohri^U tnet cilled tfae OptjM ife f«e 7 « whtofa liiUo 
meaUoatd by The deecriptloa of thli tnet is thus airea 

(a iinntooh, Gato/efw ( ‘Three montlii Uter (Le, /cme 1800) i 
Tnct wii printed ande Ibe (lUe of the ‘Ooepel Ueeeenger which 
wu written ‘to other in tho Biblo. TbU Kttle book eontilned ■ 
hondred Iloee in BengsU rerM. The writer TUm Rim Bm, hid been 
^mrinoed of the troth of OhrlstWnity throoffb the InitraciloD of 
Ur ThomiJ The Gospel Uesseoger' was the flrsi thoroofhly mtlrB 
tract printed In BenipJl " (ep c»X. p 4-6) See also Smith Op. cif 
p J03 j Uartbman, Hwf Sframp. Uiu pp. Ifl ISt 

The tlUe-pife myi i ItWl «l»l*llfts}flfVs I ftPl ^ 

sMtss 'wHtw I Trt irt T?1 ififT I 

2^1 
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file fiist piece of onginal piose work no liave bnelly 
cliscus'?ccl As an Instoncal woilc, too, its place is %or} 
high In fho dcscnjilioii of it gnen in Bncli. man’s 
College 0 / Fo)i irilliam (1805), it is said to ha\ehecn 
“composed fioni aiithenlic doeiinients” and Ram Basil 
himself at the beginning of his book sa\s 
Vit QnL*\ RiC'l 

cawSk u7''nS' 

prose ^t^^fvre^R =^21‘1T 

'*lt’WRr '5^1 

;5QpO '5IK 

^^^Jl't 'Srlf^SpVl i£l >&»|J CS'l^ 

'srprt^ 2{r5 'srlc^ 1 * It 

seems theiel'ore that this noik — one oi the \eM feu 
treatises on a hltle-known peiiod of liiston is based 
upon both authentic histoiv and tiadition , but the 
learned puudifc seems to have taken eveiv piecautvou to 


^^1 I I The Htsfory of Raja Pi linpadityii By Ram Ram 

Boshoo one of Pimdtts tn the College of Foil VTtlltam Seratapoie 
Printed at tlie Mission Press 1802 pp 1 160 Entered irith identical 
date, place of pnldicntion and name of tlie antbor in the Catalogue 
of the Libraiy nf the Hon East India Company 1845, p 195 An 
excellent edition of this ■work, which had been out of print since 
the first edition in 1801, has been brouglit out by Nikhilnath 
RGy under the auspices of the Sahitya Pari^at It la needless to 
say that I am ranch indebted for some biographical and other 
informations to this edition , but with regard to the e-^tracts 
quoted, I haie caiefully compared the text gnen heie -uith that 
m the first edition, as I find it in the copy of the woik lent to 
me by the Library of the Board of Exatninerg The leferences 
are given to both the onginal asnell as to N RSy’s edition ns the 
latter is moie easily procurable The page reference given here in the 
text 18 , in the first place, to the let edition (Libiary of Board of 
Examiners) and then to N Bay’s edition 

^ pp 3 4 , p 1 
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llflm Uftsu na iin 
liistoiinn 


and inteiestinj^ innnnor, enh\encd b;\ visual pictures 

dcscnptions, and anccdoles , and 
liain Basil’s ponci of icpu'senting 
histoncnl incidenl.s, willioui being dr}' 
01 discursive, is undoubted As a 
pioneci in the field tins is a liigli compliment indeed His 
IS the plain narrative st3'lo, suited to Ins woik, with 
little embellislinients (except by of gorgeous descrip- 
tions) 01 suggest! vciiess, but maiked with n eeitain 
interesting idios} ncrac} of eharaefer in spiiit and form 

It is not possible to gi\e too many 
An illusirativu cxtiacts but the following, it is 

Rrtm Chandra) hoped, Will illustiate his general 

manner and poweis of description 


I '^it^ Cslt^ 

C^‘t'1 <?Re1 


■RI CT*1 

"SING'S 

^ ^ 

^ 

C6l1<? *\\*\^ I 


{vide paste p I7l) W Pertech, the editor of K§ttts Bamsabali GhaiiUm 
(Berlin 1862) allnded to this rvork but its scarcity even m his day 
made it difBcult for him to obtain a copy and he contents himself by 
the account of it given in the Calcutta Review, xin 1850, p 136 
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fllvta 'ufit't'f '•Hx «rtK "Tnw «W’1lli'sI 
ifwslXt'w ui'R ^l*ii»uni fltw/i 
ntDiJiii c'lii't wIhWa '• ift'jis 

•1^ =6 'ftiisl ^ '6«|C'» ’nrR f fill TOS 'I’dols 

'I'Swi fn 1 Cllflstlf ’Itle ffWi 'Mjifi 

=6 1 '•raia^ i?i| !rt^ i 

iflt f6it -fniji ^ rtr ®cii 'SCO 

I I 4fire ’iiuit'ttH 

’rtflfll ^Iw (TT^ ^lt*i 'll*?*! 'eta 

’FTff 1 

>at 'fH 'tiPH »W1fi TtWTfia ftwlfre 
<ii iwr Jf*!! n« in <J5t TOi iijtid 
flfSW fiiiUrf <|Jtlii (SIS^ flflw 'Ilti>( I 

<*^n finli.'* •n|T«)JK*i ID >T¥» 1 5 «|» 

'»rsi«i<( I itt» OW51 IS w*! rinh* 
ttir'i ul^ Wfft® 91 t tolPlttlH fv ORJi JWB 

*ft?i I Snrt ctTi Hi ^ 

■^Wlfl biTO THl 'ffjl.'M I 

III R»)i ftfiil cel'll" ^ inll'it'ejfl ^ilive 

ill'll" iRfli ucn ^ 'SWC'F n ACT »i|i;cA lirntii 
"SW ^ C'flH 1 nWf Ml -^l^t ""IwlseK" 

atsi Pi-fS eBH lyfhl 'Hf'R ^ 'wtt'ulHM 'ffii'M 
ITU ef-iitfte CH«7l fljfTO *1«i^»ijfl lelV* 

‘tRi.'w Wh '•iDt %ntl Wf<ic«r^ HI I (7fH»l 
^'ilw I 

»!* JtOT UpfrelilWfl "l^ce Ht5 Clff<RtJ ■«t((,flle 

Mu »l*|i.« ■"iIhI" >tt«5l ■wl'iMT ^»lc« 

’^rt Tl? ^^iv ’TO TO Mfn m -ffsce 
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^r< I <r^ <^^3»l CT 

C^ c<?t^ ^l'(\ fiTi *t'(r 1 

<jfji ?tf^ 

<^<^ ^ 5l*l1<^rb<^ 1 

'oc<5 c^T^'fl ^rt^ ^^“•t'l 1 

Ttn isitieK ^'G^r<i<i 

‘Sj’^lvi ^f^lclJl l£)^ cr;| ,IC'0 ^ ^''H 

^511^1 (7lWl '5rlL<ilR<lt 
TtC(£i C^M Ttlc^ ^1^11 51^51^ ??frfl^ ctWI 
I2t^^ (75t^ 'G vQ ^11^1^1 

\!i'-t>l Rw 'I'O^VI 

f^5ic<^ Rj'Soi'^il r*^ *i^ ’'2.^1 1 <;><? 1 ‘jR 

•q-j^ItjJtr ■'^’R'1 1 ^ 


In addition to its bem^ the fiist piece of liistoiy in 
Bengali, the woik has an intiinsic inteiest of its own to 
the student of hteiatuie The cunous style, in which it 
IS wiitten, with its quaintness, its ciude oithography and 
sj’^utax and its tendency towaids Peisian, has been the 
subject of much adveise ciiticism , but consideied in the 
light of liteiaiy history it leveals to us ceitain aspects of 
the development of prose style in the beginning of the 
last centuiy The wiitei® in the Calcutta Hevreio of 1850 


Its style charac- 
terised as “a kind 
of mosaic” 


chaiacterises this style as a '‘kind of 
mosaic, half Peisian, half Bengali” 
indicating "the peinicious influence 


which the Mahamadans had exeieised ovei the Sanskrit 


derived languages of India” and this view has been 
endoised by J Long who in his LesoipUve Catalogue 


^ 'StSt^ir^r®) tRiil, PP 130 86 pp 54 66, 

* The wiitei was James Long himself See Cal Eev 1850, p 134, 
Art “Early Bengali Literature and Newspapers”. 
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(1856) ffpcftti of the bool, aa a work the etyle of vrhioh 
II kind of moeaio, ihowed how macb unjoat aacemlaDoy of 
the Penian language had in that daj comipted the 
Bengali’ MohUmohopldhyily Harnpraaild Sttstrt in 
ODO of hii lectures ' condemned the book as ' nnreodable 
on acconnt of itB irt} le It can not bo denied indeed that 
the style tt a hind of mosaio — a oiinoos odmixtare of 
Bengali and Persian— qnaint affected and involved 
and considered from tho standpoint of piinU lucidity 
or simplicity its style is tho worst that this ponod has 
to show in Bengali prose It ta tmo that Persian words 
occur more or less in ever} writing of this period and we 
have seen fron Carer’s Di&fognMt published onli a month 
after the book under review Persian 
of xrords preponderated eepecully in the 
eoDoqaial language of a certain class 
of people bat no oUierpublication of this period h so much 
dufigared by Persian and Urdu words as lUtm Bam’a 
PrStajiaiUljia Ckantm The following, extracts taken at 
random will bear nnt tbeaboxo statement ftffiifl 

TPtl C^Prt« fT® esfftf ol^lfl ’Stw'? 

('9^) *ICO 

Rifl Ptwa 

Lfcimrt on BngnU L tmitir* m tht Prtmt OtnlKTj (tn BeDgsJI) 
st the Bsbltrl Llbrar 7 (PabUsbed to Baig^darian, toL tU sad 
tDI, 1S37-8S B B) lie a»es the words In ceniwdoo 

wtUi this work, which eppellstfons, howerer are rather too strong 
It Is a Ignlfloant fact that D Tates tn bis Selection fn m Bengali 
Lltermtore f this period (/ frodvctlow lo tk$ Brazil Lo*g»eg« IB17 
to] n) doos not qnoto a single extract fro m Prat pod tya Okar fro, 
for its stylo teems t hav been regarded ■ not worth stndj or 
attsntigc] 
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^ (p 0-7 , p i!) I C^’JlC^C^ilT 
S ’StCTl ^^\(.•\ 

^1^1 b'^’.’tic'T r^rt^t^i?’ 

Fti-t s (). IS , P 7 ) 1 ^r; '\U*i f^rfei 

C^lC'''t OllC'is b'tot* -S Mtvi;- 

iw^ f'hcwji't'i (p 22 , p ')) 1 '\>i^ «r^n<l 

Uiwt’ttn^w 

nt<2 <?f^cq C'l'dt'i- ^'-^1 

fnc'o (p 22 , j) 9) 1 ffl^n 'srt^t^ W'iM'i 

^'Q<{ ^5^ 'oU^t ^U{ ’?tC^ 

(p*'2l , p 8)1 

Cot'H'^'W '5 '«^t’S 'ok c’l'it’if^ 

'lb ?*lTt 

WJIIC'O ?tP<5’ (pp 28-29 , p 11)1 

’<S^ 5nC'S< ^^t^SjI'sQ ’t1»C'1»i ^ C<I fi'i ’?S^t^ 

Ns^f^tq 'S<?f»;51 Fi£l^ (p 29, p 12)1 

'i^t'ot '®i*d 'Q 

^Gicd R<i!'^ ^'itt») ^R'l bk ^^1(.<? c^’i'^i's 
Ritl (71 r^^*\ ^*\^^ ^^1<lfw^C<l> 

(pp 32-32 , p 13) 1 ^<I,’1C'^ b^^^srlc-^ Rfec's 

’tl^^tl '*)^1pi<i=1 (.»{i1»i's 

’iC'^ 

'fi^^l '5ltf^ r^iitl ^'T>lic^<l ^^C«l5l (p 60 , p 25) 

It must be borne in mind, bowevei, that at the time 
when the fiist Bengali prose works weie written, 
Persian and Urdu, as tbe languages o£ the Court^ and 
the market-place, were extensively studied and works 


^ It Tvas abolished as a Conrt language in 1836 
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in thoM Ungnnp« vrcre l&kcn a* model* of compoiition 
ID Hen^li Sanscrit nm chiefly 
(nr J fi* lo to (ijg fiicloiive ola*8 of 

leanied Brillimans and canon* scltolare ^«ot only Fenian 
awl Unln irerc leamt bv the boyi at fobool lo'^thcr with 
their mother tonj^e but eren in ordinarv convonation 
Peman n'ord* ttcix exten*i\eli a od Sis centunea of 
ilohatnmodan rule did not nffeot in an\ reraarkable degree 
the manner* and cuptom* of the people but thev euccecded 
in throwing the veroacalar into the ahado and rtrengthening 
the snpremo aathonty of Pentan and Vmbio from who« 
ncli vocabnlary tho Bengali langoag© had been borrowing 
ever iince Even ap to the time of Rflm Mohan 
when the lendenc) to Sanecntifcd at) lo wa* graduallj 
growing into faronr tho Fcraian ideal was not wholly 
ducarded RSm Mohan hiroeelt wrote hit carlieat 

work in Peman but he wot alto a profound tcholar of 
Sanacnt and hi* later Bengali atyle wa* therefore more 
ranrcntjted lUm Ba*u however 
TUmB BXM ,n Care^-'fc tribute to hi* 

lerj orer IVrtltti aad * •' 

KlhertBc* to P*r*Un knowledgt of Sanscrit ieem* never 
to have poeactred tlint command over 
the language whicli hi* fnend Him Mohan certainly 
did Hut Kim Baiu s master) over Peman and Arabic, 
which ictm to have bceu hi* favonnte inb^eot* was 
undonbted Moreover Rltm Bo*u a* we have pointed 
ont diitinotly tay* at the beginning of hu book that 
he has based hit work upon certain hiatoncal treatises 
Id Persian It may be ob*erved that in the descnption 
of war* and court affair* the language of tho day could 
not avoid a certain inevitable admixture of Peman 
R^m Mohan’* subject matter wo* religion, and hts text 
the Sanaont ^ftitia* ; while nUm Bosu s mterest on the 
other band, was in history and the Peman manasonpts 
£2 
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constituted his authontics As a icsult, thcicfore, 
it was quite natural that in liis conijiosition, Persian 
should have so much iiidiieiice Towards the end of 
Prafapadifj/n-c/iarif)o, howevoi, and in Iho description rf 
domestic or emotional mailers, Ram Basu has ni'oided 
foieign aid and tuined natiiiall}’’ lo Sanscritieised languapre 
in oidei to attain moie voinaculai ease In the followinn- 
passage on the celebrated episode of Basanta Raj’s niuider 
as well as the desciiption of the flight of Ram-chandra 
quoted abo^e, it will be seen that the numbei of Peisian 
words aie comparatively few" 

fvT<ic^ 

Cltc^ <11611 TPl "-Ipl <T'f<IC^C^51 

c^c’l ’ifi I tg^ 

trl^C<P 1 ggic's 

Ubpl Ig<jj ^5fl€{<q 1 ^tsfleiq 

<pf<«i c#i^l qRcsi^ ^<i‘i1^ig| 1 

<i>Rcsi 

'Q “Uf 


I (pp 137-38 , pp 57-58) 

Moieovei, Prafapdditj/a-c/iaiifra was the fiist attempt at 
sustained Bengali piose-wnting, and with no model befoie 
him, Ram Basu had no othei alternative than that of 
wntmg in the cm rent language, which was in itself a 

stiange admixture of Bengali and 
Persian, in oidei that his woik mi^ht 
easily appeal to all What seems 
quaint and affected to us was quite natural to readers a 


Corruption of the 
popular language 
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Mutary ago who were aecuatoraed to looh corrupted formi 
We moat maLe allowance for til these coruidemUonB j 
bat after all is said it cannot be dented at least that the 
stjle of Pralaj^difja it one of the worst speameni 
of Bengab pro»e'\YntiDg eren for this period ‘ 

In Xtj5ma/fl howewr hit next work’ pnbhshed m 

1802 cotiaiibntr of a collection of 
Ijnwata. 1002 ** _ 

letter* on nmons topics, the mnuenco 
of E’eman is olmoit absent The Preface to this work 
in Bengab indicating its object and plan will be found 
interesting — 

fitf% «in'f41 «rPW Pirvrei •Isatnii’ Sftta ^ 
'Tpul ’Rl 

Ita obieet aii4 plan . 

M erpliuned J ib h~- 

Prance, 

la CT*!1 « C>ItT 

imx •*(«» (.•tli'n jmf™ <?5tc* w ’(Mt'n 
*9 mliwfli 


ThU work w*i T*-wrttt*ii In n mow popoUr rtyi* by HarU 
cbuidr* TnrkalatiUr *t tb tnjUnc* ot Rnv Jmm* Long in 18W 
Mid Inolndad tn tb» BoognO Family LIbrvy Btrio* 

2nd Edition IS64. It would b* taUrMti g to oontmt th» 
■tylM of tbe*» two work* wrltto *t tbe Interml of 60 you*. Haril 
obnndr* • Tcrskin li roprlnUd in N Hij ■ edition. 

The book girw a cine to It* d*t*, Tbtre U a couplet la tb* 
Pnbfuo* wHch *bow* that it wm* compoMd in Wtl v U nm* 
ibttt r-n*lh«j ^ ^ ^cailipil irt dlTtii 

Tbl* ondcmiUdly *bow actwrdlng to »oiiie oriHc* tb* InflMno* 
of Earn BQoban Ety who taught the wonhlp of Thk Inflnanc* 

1* alio hidleated la th* preMnt work by it* mor* «a»critW«d 
tyU 
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bq»i ^ 'Q 

tfUrl 1 tijNsnc^f c£i 

M1»( ^b'll C^ 1 ‘2{«!t5I 5fH1 

"^Tf^ 5^^'t)<^C«1l<^C<? '^i^t'Ssj 'Q I 

I2t9pt5(t^1 1 5ft^ 7rt^H»<J I J1>it^ 

'Q'iF t£l^s '=1'^ '*IVlt^1 

Col^ I C^Ttl^ 

'5rW'ss{>1 <iR '*{l>tUi <s\^ ^c'«c<p<i 

<I>VI^fb'a^i^’C*^ •<^(“b'S Gtt^ ^f§^C<^ 

^ ^ ^^(.vo 

’11c<l 1 ‘ 

The letteis, howevei^ aie not all on business matteis 
, , or domestic subieets but some of 

Descnption of the book 

them aie in leality discoiuses on some 
leligious, Instoiical oi legendaiy topics of inteiest Eoi 
instance, in the lettei of one King to anothei we have, 
among othei things, a discouise on the death of Paiik'^it 
with a moial on the impotence of human will , in the 
lettei of a King to his subject, an account of Daksa-j^ajCa 


' fsiPl'iifril i ^1>i<iPi nib's 1 1 ib’o?. 1 

Lippimala or the Biacelet of Writing hemg a Series of Letteis on 
Biffeient Subjects by Ram Ram Boshoo, one of the Pundits in the 
College of Foit William Serainpore 1802 pp 1 265 Also entered in tbo 
Catalogue of the Library of the Hon East India Company,\i 296, ^Mth 
identical date and place of publication and name of the antlioi In 
Bnolianan op cit it is described as “an original composition in Bengali 
prose in tlie epistolary form” and in Priviitae Oiientales as “Letteis on 
business in the Bengali Language intended to facilitate transactions 
with the natires" 
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a ton writing to hu father gires a deaonptioo of 
Nabadwlp and ChailanjTi a fatlier instnictB hia son 
. . . , , in the Panrfimk, tcconnt of Narad 

Ad angiiml compoti 

and Parbat or of the descent of 
UhHgTmtM a teacher writing to his 
pupil answera some of the Utter’s qaeatiouB about Rabaq 
and the legendary acoouut of Baidyanath Thu work is 
realU as Bnchtnan descnbes it {op ett p 228) an 
onginal composition in Bengali prose in the eputolory 
form’ All these descriptive letters are indeed interesting 
both in form and matter bat it it not possible to give 
here more than one quotation on account of the length of 
the letters — 


tkin in JMDKaU prosa 
in tbe tpUtoUrr form 


TW 1' 

fitii wiMifl « '•ift'w !!co 'nri^ 

IlliutrUI . , tt.01. 

>S'R W wmn ^ 

(1) A dMcripdoaof . 

D*k|n nd hU Sicrl ‘iHlWl'l CT UJ 

flea. ^ ^ 

'f'tt ift 'jft 'e|tk« 

hTS CT f=mi ‘ll.ltMl’t 'fill'll 1 

R'll^ it'Tn sl^»1 ‘nhT'? 'iiTlfl 

'«Klfi =rp( >rSt I (ff •nl'nIV tanflf* iaitfl 
^ (fH'i) 'eltln fl*(t«l IF® a®l 

■^lal'i^ -elilc* W prB 'uP'o- ^Iflu 
•uMPs- w’W#! 'Bifid 'mlaii flc*!- wt 'f'd 

fsft ‘nkdt'id >(1^ I dflHd n'v.f ''(«d'elC'i 'Blfl 
fi.d'i =I1 ^flCB^ ddf •HlHC'id «tf® '^WP'ifB 'f'PI 

(^f^) "iW ’Tt®7 ‘iflcin'id Id'tdli.'B 'ftf.i I 


dPW ^tll I PP lOT 118 Bcrma rertM u« har* ofoitted 

tl til b«glanin^ 
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l£l^ 6^5 1 ‘IC '33 

^<=1 Cit<^5fC«R 'Ilt5|-i»{ fi’^ 

’Pf^CR vf'^t '2{«ltR Rl 

Rl '*lt^R'Q *11 *i*ij CRlC^^?-'^ rR.'s 
' 2f<i.Q C*1^ ^'*^<^ f*lRt»l'nl R'fl 

^i<\ M'^r R^1 c<pER 'SliRfR ‘<»lR'g ^r<?WR 

(R "^tlRtR ‘RU'^C'IR i»t*ii^*1 rIr^ R1 i’^IC'i'R '*t^lR 
'SiRRtR ^£1^ ^IC'O rRc*1»? 

^CtR f'IC't'i 

iSf^^ vj(2 V]] <iip^i)l CRR<|C'<j’ ■^‘|'«$ f^ 

■^Rc«1»l Rl i i£l^ 'lC'*t‘’^ <i'5« 

^[^*iC*0' *i'®t ft>'G '*i'Dj^ 

^Rl R^t ^r<1C'SC^R R^Un*^ (250^1 

'srtRtR (b'Q RR-^R <j1^C'« CWR 

i2rt«lRtR R'^ RRR <^(.'1 C'®1*ltR RIR 

^cn ^RR Rtt 'itR RMf^c*^ cnfR Rt^ '5rfr»< 

'®ftRlR Rt^ ^PSl) Rl^fl '®ri*lU‘T> ^ RlC^R '5It[»l'S CRR R'4 
'RiRtR f^‘^(,<> RISC'S ^(r (some verses 

omitted here) i i£i^R1 R^UnCRR ^Rl'1 ^^Tr^IrIRRI rIrw 
RRUHR fRR< ftc'S ^Rt'sC^R ^R (7®tRtR RtR'Q '®rtRlc<f 
RiCR Rl OTR CR -srtRKR* '®)R1S' ^RrIR Wq '^IIrTC'^ fRRSR 
Rl Rr1 [rrSCR '^^R CRt-R R-illR RtRl Rl ^Rs '^liRtR 
f^'^tc'* C®lRl<^ ^R R^'F^s Rl^H RtRR Rl t 

'C1'*<£1R '5liR*|f®si) RfMBRl 1 R's) «^'Rc'®C^R 

^RRtR Vlt®1 fR^ (rrsiR '*([rR 2SCR R> ^ ^^iRCnR 

<P'tc^ R^ <P®tR R'R'IR '*IR1ltR pp ^R1< ^tRU<T> 
VIrRICRR '®R1r 'STlRt^ '«HRRtR •^f^lCRR Rl R'D Rt^CRfl 


JO' 
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t^al ^ frwtnl 

srfN 

n^ ^■bl'S'^l^l <^'6^ qpf c^ c?\ ^l^Ufll^ti 

wvjl'rt )’r^t C'fi*<ht'n 

niL'ilP?'* ftr?! ostr? 

^f««l ^ iaW-* Ca5Ml"!‘«‘ *il«l(.«? 

•BltM ^ ^ « '^^I'ajiilC^ *1%t^ 

TO *?tW r*l'al« fn^t'S <itHP5 ^fstn *T^ '*KU9 cwl^ 

CTtf^ liR^ ?t*l ) 

t£l^(K^ '^iPlsl^wHIfl Tttt *411*1 
‘I'llw •*\ k \ 9 . ^’Ttl '*10fl Cl»fl 

‘^iftflifl wiMifl ^ dTO wmt» 

^■^iUi^ '«nft -el^K-f f5TO[*» ^ I *« c.n^'T*! '*nf*i 

^hU n?« ^Ifi5|fl t^*i «*i*i«li Jd 1 

^lVc»w 111*^8 ^ C^ C?^ 

cn 5^1 1^ X'^iir^t Hflifr® cn rr *'^l^fl 

^1Vc*H 01 ^ ♦tR *7^ Tf**?! 
'eKU<? ccW ’Uf'etfl*? c^ '^=d'?rf¥«£i 

1^ C^ Tfl 5lf1r Tffci IW 
O ^»rt "JW (.'ehU ^ ^ 

ifl ^ <*rT^ ’fit •- 

Mlwfki ^1^:6* '«?r***i't- 

21^1 (7d^ dw^ 

fV^ or '®ni 'wtti ^*R ifti 

C5R1? '^\^\ ^ ^ 5d <4^ ^(\«l ’PR'eit^l 
llflfll fl*i4’1 iTtW itlTOI 1 

*r«lii ’TTO TRtm c*?H^»i 9ftw w ’*Klfll^1d M\r^^ 
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fff-ii 1 Jipvt 

^'1 

'Sibl C^GiC*!^ 'iiLt^n 

fim ^<!!^ ^Nw 57 

>in1 c^ri- 

'*11^*1 1^ <P'ii 1 V-'-t-C^ oq^,°N 

<^<? ?t^ 3^5=5 =n'i‘"<j1?{ 

^^1(1 'i7l=l'*i 'tC'-t^ C¥ia»i <pRirl 

^40^C'9 ^Rw'l t£i^? t2{ZTH <J>SC^\S tR^'T 

<T'R«1 «$1'^«1c<? R<11 <5 <1 <5'<?i 7R<|1 fe'TlR- 

<fR?[ KJJS^ ^(.<\ Tt^^ Vf^! C^l^l till 51^ 

<i'5i3 »rt*ri^ ^I?l1 Rit'i'i'i ■^fR«'I ba^ctis'<i 
'^R^w 1 ’ic<i »t^1c<ri<i ^'®t Mtif n'-RH'^f 

^RcM) t2t^^ till ilC'S 

»A^i 7^^ '^1<i'ti£»’i^ ^|<i1 7 Rc^ TtRc^,^ ^1 

■^7^ •^'1^ ^|il1 C7t6'^ Rl^vict <i>R5c1 1571 R^ 

<i}R)C<i<i> 71 c*7 ^ 1 

^R^it <pRw»i t2ict»i ’^Rift ^ tiRc^ ^15^ ^1 
till ^(C's R^ (Til ^tliil RR*^ t2i^E^ 

'«<i R^ bctifcvo <^1^ 't>it? 7 Ri^ <fRi;^ ^H^1R7 

C^l'l ^1^1 ^'^3 ^|ill ^N5»l ^1=1 I ^<rc<ilT t£l^1^ ^|<(1 

til'^t^ ■^1c»l ^'S»l ^|s1 C*l| til’^l^ ^I'l ■'3^ t£l^ t£|?f 
*l^1’‘lfe»tl ti)'^ i£j'^ ti)'^' t£l<? (il^ 

'*iRit^ ^vsi»iR tscsi '®RR Rc-'t^'l Rii(1c^ '<>is5t£i^ t£i3|^ 

'«kt7 c^‘ilb<ji tsi-^t® 51^ ^^^1 ^skt^ l'®JtR^ 'siRsjisi 

=^R^1 1 |R» I 
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But tbo Ungu&ge of the itnctly bniincvi letten 
are not to commoDdablc and the 

( ) Btitfnm [ffttm . . . , i, . 

contrott IB noticeable n\ e teleoi 
hfrQ two cbmotcnktio ipeoinieQi oven at the nek of 
being length) 

(t) 

iSIgW ife'lM ''ttfte '■iJile'if i 

'wbla *<w'f fro ^ isTra tiPii rMie n«pi 

citflltl tilws WS»iriI (nil) ’Il^el JR® Hiilelfl srR rif-o* 

I filnsU ■eiine'irii <nila fetUe.e S?® sl^-ilael 
(iUt«l) Jim ’itflj jfj'i 'olJlJ si>w<nl (efliltl) aiT 

nsfetnfjr® a jrji ctn nA 

of 1 dotne*tloet»tar» 

^ v\^ 

Ptft ^ ^ ^ H>\k\% 

»iinH 

^tw ^ ^ bini« 

^ CTT*l '?TW 'jwfo ’tBI liPre CTftW 

^ 0 ^ Tt^ ^l<ant ntt’T®! (»H(,q»i)’3C^ 
41^ «fl fepFl lltfit nt^t^ 'ol^.ifl eil-^Hl 

\ Sit ^fsrt '^\% ^ 

Wnn (AT f^Wfl Cf\ 

^ 4PT^ Ot^ltA 

^ 5(1 ^ (A ’('PS *(Un^ Jl^nh 

^ C^ lilwl^. 5(1 (TtT 

ftfTi'elV 41 ’(^ 41^'TCi 5fl *l-t,|'a ’«rTJl^U*(||tiw (fi 

fnpliilnl, fttrt fTH, PP- 163-168. 

iz 
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a\ -sri? tRij ’flPi'i 

3TtI^<^C<? 'STtHt'lI ^i>‘lCM( 

7 \^ R>5? <^1^ t^f^UCNS ’rt(^C^ ^-•IC^^t^l 

i2ffe^Tlc(.( i»CM. I 

'Sfic^ <^'i5 Jif? ‘^^SC'S ’flC‘^‘1 

^<i'Q Pic'S ^1R ^'I'l '^iPi 

^ '5nPl^ ^^•‘fi'S <lk1 ^ «?Pl^ 

R*^ *jPi '5r(^^ 3^ vst<5 

'5nRc<I») Rc‘t^ RPl'S s^ifl <T*'G^T 'st^ c^ztsPiii^ 

R^l C<^VlC«1 l?C«1 'SC<I 'sl^R 1 

^^'s Ti'ic^R’+i Ttii cQ^ci '*itR‘aRc«i»i 

w ^K% 'S\'^\»\ <i>R^ilc^^ m i£i^ric'i R-n ^ 

^ttVi^c'sR%5 'st^^K ■^t^^C's Pic‘^'1 '*itP( 'sKtC'^ 

UU'Q Pr^il Ti'in**! Tli*i ^Rvs 
ntb»i1 ^b^’n c’l\f»ic's ^Rc<i»i (. 7 \^ ^^cs ^1R 

jfsfR ^R<il Ptc-^^ C^'^isy »ic^ I (ii ^<i>=i 

^JiRPic^N 'srt^R Rc'[^ Rc*N®1 

^Rc<\»i ^ ^ci(»i ^f^st^C's ^*f=ilPi PiRc‘^»{ 1 

RjiR^RPs ! 

R) Tt'BlI Tt^C<I> I* 

R'sjji^ ^^^ciC'iC's 

<i>^'53Ri ^^itlRc'^'i 1 TfwtRat^ (SiR 

' f^f^W^rl, «iw, pp 32 87 Some verses are omitted at the 

beginning The extracts contain numerous disjecta membra poetae 
To this letter there is an equally strong reply ivhich livant of space 
forbids ns to quote 
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•iwtwl’t =9 mWit-T 

^(intr*.*! 1 vn’rtu am Oil 'eKis "TPi'i rt*! 'I'rts pi -ijIV 
»iJr!K*n i(wi»8=it 1 itn Ttfi I (pi^ 

IWl't'tt.’H ’371 PHl 

of ft poHtlml ofttoro. 

9\nt\ lium niM'tn tw ft ^ih 

R«l 1 WV* c'fHls al«lf|'1l'it1 

»t»U fert -ffinl lift'?!)! I f’fsl iitw ’IjH 

wl’im « ’f'lii’iii ^ ®<ti5 Jit <kfl« 

»mlM >ra ill I lA^t ■•(i.»« ftpilfl-i r^t’wjppiQft 

•illR bi^’lnl*lii PIW XR CTMi iftfS ^rtl ifRT 
ilD ■’H94 I«t WflD fuflilift J1 "UlsRite* 

Rs?| 5 '«|^t^| CTR ^■ntS JTlt «’t1? Wj-fls tssi fiw 

'stti RfiTR iroi’t '«(’? '«ps<i SR iM wpi 
•iinj^ls JWS JRS J Jiiftl JiRt-yt fiRi vi6 

Pr^ na sft ■saala <75 <af<r '{ft iRR appi r ' jft >»W 
*1R^t "fa Ji ^’W <a wlals ft? aWR t'sa ftwsal 

CTttl sfttlt sft «kU« te I Ji ill’ll* ftai 

iB^jP H’lliifh (.'fli.’la uR’u w at ’i’lk'iii mAm cnft atft 
P!W aft{ SR wlal* fV ^tR PTl'tti altal 
wftts iRR al cR jRt n CR Rftra *ttni i isaRsln 
CJft aft isR latft! afiit'ia al ’tiR iw WaiRi 

PRi ctR aiftt (.slia utaww AtRR ijniR I iRaR 

'tl’RR ftt{Pi«ia«» varisifts rfR ofr 

ft-rlR taU« ftaa PR »a ii«R*|ii iifts aris- 

RtftW fftrl {ft Pa pR 'aPial i ftaalPrt ttRI aaa« aR 
akk '•PRiTl PRi mat alaR ias as «kla aal^taa %1 
pa aaaa ia^t ^api aiR c®a i 'kla aRn asfti'ris 
ftataa naftnk pwk pataka PtVt‘S'l«tR JWS aaktal 
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pp 'Slt^ 

f^'i I 'S<^?l't*iJ cii»<1 ^^1-1 «<! ^t^ipcsi ^'§t^5it^ 

^^C'Si <^q<^'«c<P <pf^^(1 C^ C<P^ '511 {^•5(1 

^^<r] '^(^'1 '6?^| 6?^<pUf5R'f^ *\<^^ 1 

(71 1^^1vt'^t«!l ^ ^^icvs f*t^ 

^ f^s(.^<i ^Rm) '^R <pivsric«i ^ (21-a^ c^t*nc<p <pR 

'srt^ <i»R's i 

(TI'^ ^fb^ dR 

b(.<\ C'St^T^ '^C^P (7l^»i<pt^ 

(71 '^lc<p 'sRt^ f^*i <pR^1 R^1 ^5t^fw'dc<p 

^C'!)l*( ^ <p(.^ I 

^^c«i ■^'H'1 1 <(Ri ^^<i> 1 ‘iliiMi <pR^i1 

'Q ^<(R|1>(/ <pR^ iR 

^^cvb mc<l ^ 1 ^ <pH' 1 fl^( (711C<P<1 ^Jtwlc^c^ 

'srfsrf^ '*|-^<q >jyf| ■^\s-1 ;£1'^^ ^t ^R 

dfw (TsI^TK vip(.»( 'SalCM'^ ^t^'^lT ^ (71 (TSI^'H’ 

<1^1 ^ 1 ^iR ^*iR» 

'^(.^ '5rK Rc'®t^c^tc'‘f^ 'srt^’siRF ^ <;lR<i ^^<d 

RRw^ '21^'® 1 ^kic'« '*iR5<1’1% R''!& 

'oi'sk c^t^^>d c=il<p R'4d c-dtd <pR<d ^1 1 

c'5l*th ppd c^ri^^’1 'e 5dc^^ f<p 1 

As we have alieady lemaiked, the pievalence of Pex’sian 
words, which is so conspicuous a feature of Poaiaj^acht^a- 
c/iaitfra, has almost disappeaied lu this publication Theie 
IS a maiked tendenc}^ towaids the use of Sansciit woids, 
but at the same time, in spite of elaboiate supeiscnption * 

‘ p 186 But Simpler Bapcrscnption too, c g , i£tt‘t'2tl^*t 
(p 191) Bnt tliesD are mere matters of form 
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*«i;tntTs m ihe rIvIp is 

^ not Iflboartd or p^ntic like tli»t of 

Ilk Btjie moff nfii * 

eriUwd j»t Dtti tome other pundits of the Collepc In 

pcdiotlf M- fUbOT»tP ,v_ ^ , ,, 

this IiUm Hasu wb pro\inp himwlf 
R true difciple of Care} and Hum roohan from the former 
lie learned to make thebckt use of the popular Unpuapo and 
avoid academie afTeclalion of Ul«Dred at\l( and from the 
latter he pot an iniipht into the rtrenpth and power of the 
lanpuape on aecouQt of its cIckc relation to the olannenl 
SanfCnt The avntax and orthopraphjr howexer are still 
imperfect aithooph tliere is a preat 
improvement indeed npon those of 
/’etf/a/>«rfi/jfa.eian/ru CoDsidennp 
tin RTowth and I roprcfs it is to be reprvtted that Rllm 
liaso s aeverance of all eonnexiont with the Colhpe pul an 
end to all opportunitioa of forthir and U-tter pro^e-rmtinp 
A better ei>ccimen of easy prose wnlinp is to be found 
in GolaL uHth ^armB i translation of Ihtoyadeii ' noticeable 
if not for Its matter certainly for 
‘iwf^ IkiMibIikI before 

LtptmSfa but about the same lime aa 
1 rala}*a<iitjfa eiantra yet it diaphvs preal bupenonl\ of 


Si I I r-irtr* i Itni 

I iv > j JIrHo/Mdnhii or IWr^fi I J ifmrtKrp r« *i lef /re* 
lA WfiMl 6 f»5 k|r 0o» I lA t 8er»®poro Printed tt the 
MImIoo Pms I50S. pp. 1 147 Tnte*,l t| Rrtertkni {Inirt* t 
Ls»f* yf Toh n) rtoei aol q»to from ihb work l«t from the renloo of 
Ufi/aBjay Vstei himself published » IrsnilarioQ of In 1818, 

Beeldet Mrtjofljsj BldjiteAWris renlon, thero U snother Terwkm 
published Id 18^ In Benscrit Beomll end EngUih (editions la IB-U 
Iflia, 16CO sod 1880) bj I^k mTnflrfjs? NjijslshkXr Librarian 
to the Oollese of Port WlllUm (afterwsrds Bndder Aween) snd 
0 tnikl s. (Lonx i?ri«n» cf Aamei etc p 133) A «p7 of this 
wcFtk will be fonnd in the XJbrssy of ibs Board of IJismbers. 
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language and manner It is a pietty close but easj 
tianslation of the foni books of the well-known moial 


essa)' unabndged and unexpui gated and the prose is 
plain and unassuming, except for a little quaintness 

smacking of the tol pundit and a 


Its language 


little 11 regularity of syntax here and 
theie Although itself based upon a 


Sanscrit original and the author him- 


self a learned pundit, well-versed, it may be, in the 
classical language there is yet no trace of any affectation of 
pedantiy or magnificence The style is fiee also from the 
Persian influence so conspicuous in Ram Basil’s works 
Theie is some attempt at periodic piose, but the 
syntax and arrangement, imitating commentorial queeiness, 
is not all that could be desiied, though it is certainly 


rooie correct and easy than that of Pratapad^ii/a 


01 Lipimala With no conscious purpose of developing 
a prose style but with many unconscious expeiiments 
at airangemeut and ad3ustment, heie is, as in Caiey’s 
Dialogues or IhJias-mala, much simplicity and desire 
to make the language deal and useful Theie is 
hardly any necessity of quoting too many extracts, foi 
the style, besides being plain and simple, has hardly any 
marked impressiveness of its own. The following extract 


Also in Blnmhardt, op cif p 116 116) A copy of Golak-nSth 
Sarnia’s version is in the library of the British Museum hearing 
the same date and place of publication as we have given above 
(Blumhardt, op cif p 115) Setou Karr in his article on Bengali 
Literature in Cnl Rev , 1849 (p 499) is rather severe in his 
cnticiam on this work , but his views were formed, it seems, on the 
“condensed and corrected ” specimens from this work given in Yates’s 
Introduction, vol n (1847) ed by Wenger The w'ork under review is 
entered as Golak nfith’s and dated 1801 in the Cataloguelof the Library 
of the Hon East India Company, 1846, p 196 The date 1802, given in 
the Tenth Memoir, is inaccurate , but it follows the date given on the 
English title page of the book 
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\nll bo foand lUuitretivc It is taken from the be^nmng 
or introduction ' whero the Pnnccs arc introdoced to 
Visnuferraft who bepini teaching by narrating the 
itonet ■ — 

ii'Stn ^’11 (?T ft Ts 

« ■oft' PI ftst'f tv >r! 

lattodiirtkai ^ ^ I 

i-tlbSi cm wre ■sell.'® 'ffiisl 'sl}'! i 

■•[•m fini'ii ’PT'i jicin 'Em ■•nifrH t(5«Ih-h ®t^(s 

'«lf<i»l)i :Ttft « u>lt,S5 '•rftPTft 
:nft inn >i|wi«a ^ :itft '«raj« f'lvlfl'* ■nW-i Jital | 
■tft' ft ft RutW ftn nw ^Huftt 
>R ■« <a Jr¥»l ‘ffti'i *1^ ■>le«u »rei!W 
au'ni fVs ftf I 'ijft ^ I 

arl sl(««W I 

CTl^ :i?tl 'flue* •IlSfll Ht'llH iS’J Him hIh CH 
mtlH Wltl* Hi(+( HttH Tfti ftn I C?ft Tftl 

t>lH ijim ^ osft ^(hc*w "stTiff 

nfi! H'jt'Hi (.ilM m "tta Hi mten ch^ i »rm mtHH 

•IH H'^ft 'ST^ ^ ^ hhkIi 

•tlftt*! Hi <TtfH ft I ^ oftn CH^ TW "Mlfl iftlt 
HP! ftml irtfiimiH ■^Wh ’jj.flsl mft wsam 

ft ^ l mHH TI?1 ^ftl Hi '^t'Fl 'jfHT 1 CT T1J5 
AiPiiih a CH Tlimm ft cthh alHlfl 

Him I nft ilHi hPii® fV^l hi ch w'l'i rfi<nifl 

ft^ ijH *1H1 mMn I tawla®* <an Ht?; ift ai^ iJjB 


ThB itorj U to w*U kiKrwn to roqnire u anaJ^iIi of iti wmt«at* 
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TO 1 b-jj I ^It^I ba:^?!^ 

^ c^{5 (?Ptf5 '5i:{??[;t^ ;Bi«[ ^1 

if)^ »I^ ^ 'ici’ 1 (?I 

's ^ vs 'G »rrH^ ^ 1 

^''Qi 1 

^w> I ^ir'PT 'Q'^'iC' 

fij7 1 C^ ^ (?T 

TO r<l*17i ;n:{(y ^[^bW i ^ 4 '£ ^ivc^ipT 

(?lt^t ’rtc<l' 5j>.i} f^spi 1 ^ 

CT ^ ’ol (?\ '5;'"1(,»|?5 T^cfl (21*11*1 (71*i>a 

^«t?r 5(1% bC'il'C^ 511 ^1 (^1^" ’i;!’*! C^2l 

^ Vll 1 'Slt^ ^b^t'l^ «;• rule's ^tc«l 

ilf^C^U <pRc'S ^C<1 I ^1*1 

C^<’*lt^ 31B1 ^C5| f^r< C?%1 ^ ^‘4^ klNS <lCb r<7>'^ 

<l(n ^C>5t nt^ ^ C<f*lt^ (71 

wR?ri ^1 '^t?! ^C<1 ^ (71 ilt^sl ^^l''! 

’a^C<?' ^11 ‘^'^U (£|^^ (71 ^'oh TO C<T>iH ftf% ^ 

c<i*i»i 5 '"n(7t^ To <1^ I (7rt»i f^l 111 

I (Tlt^l (i?^J fb^®l ^ 'G Ib^*) C^rt^ ^ C<1»M bSJ '^C'^t' G 
GIP 1 (7T <il^ fbGl ^R^(l ^tfGC\5<l <l>Rc«1»( I 

(75l (.vsl '*(<l5ff7f <5-q I ^6t£?<?l Pi'aJ 

«?!( U^ I 

>l°N5r‘jfC'0 <c1b (71 f^I^I ^jf*] <?C^*i ^511 

(H ^ 1 "<*1 t£l^ 

'SC<1 51^ 5^1 *l>(1c»l^ ^ RRcl^ 

(JtiPpW f<lf^^ 1 '*lvs;^C<l ^*1 

*1^*1 ^fs*tl35«3 ^1il C3^ 

'«il’6i^(.'£l^t^MC'^ '5(11^ ^f^*l1tai(.'«) ^t»l (^7 1 t7«(l 
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Ut'tttT Tl^1T t%f ^ 5ll »ilft 'iitnWl 

•iti.'H wo OTK’1 ^ ^ifolluce apl frl 

'iWluftt’fl ’TlH't fwl JffuTO ^ I ■nlfllsil 

fes 1 ^lit >f|6 'ifV't '«W TO 

W's^ Ptm ■^ii.fiK-i ^nt 1 '•mt "wfi 'tl'Ot ^*01 

’TO TO PI ’tl'Ot ’ll? I ppra Snoot am In^iS 

cr^i{ fln<tpf(t ?lfO O I '•revo’t 

Ulo? ttw «ifn=t n^i.«ii1ttTO nW ’oi'fi 

’rfiiinn I' 


It woald be convenient to notice hero bneHy Gilchnst b 
tmnilfttion o£ jEeop e and other fablea from the Engliih 
Ungoago Although done under the 
Bupemeion of Dr 
iWntifrt 1803 . Gilchnit * it murt bo borne in mind 

that the vemou ocean in a booh of 
polyglot translatioa (fix vermouf) of .^eope and other 
fables into the vanou* dialect* of India ® done by ranou* 
hands For the Bengali version is lesponrible one 
Ttnplohara^ Mitra who was employed espeomlly for 
Bnngla, Persian and Hindooetbanee He is called a 


pp 3-8 

Dt J hn Darthirick Gllohrl 1 LL. D F B B E w«i Frolmr 
of DiDdaitliulf Id tb* Fort 'WlDlam College E* wu wtU remd In 
namemu dltlects ol I dl» a d wrotos nomber of wqtIb cm EJodu 
tbui] 

This trnnilst on wfUbefonndlDapoblicationoI the Fort WfTUsm 
0 n«ge entitled the Orirsf I Fo6»l t (1S03) by John Onohrist It 
conUln* Poivff^ TnMslotwf* / JEnpi a d olhtr asefest / W** 
/rant (h« ho (r*nv* steHIsdootfA ft Fmi Armine Bnyh\a^\a 

Bosjlo dS IWf <■ Ihf Bow » Oharaeter tf v nw fi di v d#r fi 
dfmrf o» and »»p#nnfe«drac# / Joh* Glcfc uf for Ikt vm of (hf CoUf^f 
of Fori inUici** Oelcnlti. Prl tod t the Oorhim ofllee 1003. (Bee 
Boebunk op. nl App II x** ^ Bnohnnan eji, ei( p. 231) 
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'Jilniiii liiujui Mitni n 
nlmro in (lu \ ( niton 


Icaincil imliNc” in 11 k I’lcfau 1>; Pr ftilrliii-'t o iKo 
]ia\'' liuu i IiiLjIi liiljuli* wIkh iio ‘^( bdiuNi'- nio no\\ 

niuu |iu<K'n]ii]\ fo ‘-jifcih Hint In 
'r.unn tlitn nn IMili'*- (wi) ji.itunl 
hhoui 'ind con'>i(lfrnljlf' ]>iolicicnc\ 
in llic I'lniili^li lonmw', .iiii 1 i^iLitU inddOtd loi llu* 
accur.ici and di^ipitcli uilli wliidi llic ((illuction liat- been 
al last conijilcti'd M’bc )>ublie ina\ feel and dull 
appicciate the bcndil of Ins i^-idinh and lalents, 

evident in the Ibiii'rln leision” ’ laiin'icliaian ^litia 
lias "Head Mooiislico'’ in tlie llinduslbani l)e] ailment 
apjioiiiled 111 ^Iii, 1801 - Truinidiaian tliub '-cemt 

also to liai c been jiiolicieiit in Pti-'iaii aid llinduslbnui 
We sclcel boio a slioil jncce a sjiccimen 

^ I C<Tr»Rt^l 'S <1 I 

AuiUustratuc fnblc 

51TR{?i (71 

'^Rc'o ntR*! I ^Rcsi<i>, fc2{7i '^riR (Tst^rtC'T 
'srtR <1^ , C'sl'i'K ^'n<i ^ 

^ <pR^ ^1c<r 

^ '©^t^C'5 VDC<1 ^tRisIvi (71 


^ p xw Di Gilcluist in tlio Picface (p \\\) to tins 

n ork, expi esses Ins intention of publislnng tlio Bengali yersion, mIiicIi 
seems to be the best, m n separate form, not in Eoman but in 
Bengali character I do not knoiv ivhether it was over published Long 
mentions Dr Gilchrist’s translation of the ^sop’s fable published in 
1803 I have not been able to trace tins sepaiate publication if 
it ever existed 

^ Roebuck, op at App III p 4S 
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«:T^ ’life i •*;pc»pir5 T<tr5 

^»TJ ■'■irrr^ *if^*nSi cwn^pr ere 

cnpipT ^r?Ti ™ip, -F'sf^ c»’^r-Tii^ *1^51 

«TT=T ^rr?r^ ^ 1 ^ 53 =^:^ 

c»^ "'f'r*' Bif*^ c *1 1 

hrr Trr] -xt 'Witf’T >T*i tsirii ^ 

■jits^nTFi cn*i *nv 1 ' 

lit nolittlrcmlil to the wnior of this pa <i„e as the 
reulr-r wtll ob'Orvf tint llu j»itw for q Iran UtcU ptrcc ihowa 
„rMt improrcmfnt indml Qpon wbat hwl been publiibetl 
Itilhcrlo an Ml IS tTilh t^rrftt diflicult) that wc rwtst the 
temptation of tn' tnorc <*tracl<« of thi simple homcl}- 
slvle This vTorl. tofinble^ n uch t nrc\ • Ihiui »ela in its 
j'Ot>)Hcuitr athl clf-jattcc aUhou^h the latter boob mi* 
pttbli h^l alnio t a dreaUe after tbi It is by almi) s aiming 
to bo plain amimte and natoral tliat 
i/SoJ7nu'|.n- ' Of 'I"* 'fork iid««J« 

in attoiiiing sadi excellence of diction 
amoni, •ontimj*onir> record* in spite of its very close 
adlicrcnei to iti hnglisb 'nginnl and occasional imitntioo 
as in the pa «ago quoted of 1 n^li li and Pt raian conslnie 
tion It IS to l>o resroltcd liotro\cr tliat tiio wnler of 
tlje*c piecrs ucier tned hi* Imnd at original prose-Trnting 
which if ho liad touched ho roiplit hare adonietl in a 
belter tlian nian\ of hi* contoin[K)raric** 

Th One t t FbI' I (IWtfl) c«L ty till hri I p, 36, in th 
(rmcilJterntkici I h cerrectet] ib« pelUnf: othmrito no vUermtlon 
l< m d I for tLn tnnillt rittoo mm to bnve Ix^ made ■econllBg to 
oond r*tL r tlun aecnrdi g to •fulling Tb tmnilllmtnd nlon 
In JlociUa 1 tton 1 Rlron In Appondtx III it the end of this 
rolame wl ero s note alto will Lo foond on this ijitora f 
trsulltareilon I for nhkh I am | debted to Professor flnntcl Knmsr 
rhstterjl 
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Chandichai an 


Chandicharan 

Munshi 


Munshi’s ^ lola Ih/ias and Rajib 
Lochan Mukhopadhyay’s 7?a/a Ko sna- 
cJiandoa Baye) CJiauiia, both pub- 
lished in the same year, exhibit 
howevei noticeable contiast cf style and language Tota 

Ihhds ^ IS by fai the bettei woik 
both in form and subject, although 
it IS a meie tianslation fiom some 
Peisian original and its language shows admixture o£ 
Persian It consists of tbiity-foui ‘‘tales of a parrot,^’ as 
its name implies, and is said to have been translated from 
, a Persian original “ TooianamaJt ” ® 

Its original ' 

Similar collections of tales theie are 


Tota Itthas 
1805 


^ Called Chundei Churun Moonsliee by Baclianan (op cit p 229) 
■which IS evidently a mistake 

° There are copies of the first edition in the Library of the 
Board of Examiners and Presidency College Library The title page 
says ( -rltflcfl 1 | 

^^01 I ib-os I Roebuck (op cit App II p 29) and Buchanan 
(op cit p 228) also give this date of publication The copy in the 
Sflhitya Pan^at Library (and also one m the British Museum 
Library), -which seem to bo repiints of 1825, bear a somewhat 
different title page ll 'sfqtra || 

ll Ptm II II The fount of this 

latter reprint is very neat Misled probably by the date of this 
edition, Dinesh Chandra Sen {Histoiy, p 890) puts the date 
appaiently of the first edition at 1826 The copy of an edition 
in the British Museum Library bears 1806 ns the date of publication 
(Blumhardt, Catalogue, p 31) There is also mention of a 12mo 
Ed printed in London 1811 in the Catalogue of the Library of East 
India College, and an 8vo Ed London 1811 is entered in the 
Catalogue of the Libraiij of the Hon East India Company, p 196 
There is a curious diglot edition (English Bengali) of this ■work in 
the Sahitya Pangat Library the Bengali version appears on the right 
and English on the left side on the same page The date cannot be 
ascertained for the title page is lost , but judging from the 
tvpography, it seems to have been printed in London 

’ Bnchanan, op cif p 228 Chandicharan is also said to have 
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q! 0 in San^cnt llic moH well tnomi amonp wlncli llio 
or ‘^cvrolx Stmtuff a Parrot • 

Wt pirc !in\ a do cnjition of tlio nrrL under renew 
* an<l It II intrrralinp 1 o nijnrf it 

n nf th irilh tlic Sanfcnt \ri>ion A wife 
ulto ^ liii land ta tm\ limp abroad 
arul wlio 1 inclined to rnn after other men turn) to her 
ho band « clever talkinp {Kurot for advice TIh? bird 
while fcemint, to aj prove « f bir wickrd plani* tiama her 
of the n ka ahe luna and l^lakc^ her promise not to po 
and meet, anv icvrainour nnlefa #110 can ixlncati. hcrtclf 
from dllTicallie* rc-atid*#o did Jlc^ne^tcd to tell 
the flon he don no Imt in the mcantimo the ator) 

1 aiHiD out to 1 ‘uch a length that when it i concluded 
mominp davmi' and lur plana are jo tpooed till next 
night Tlia« (he bird euceectle in keeping hi» rui^trese 
in the |a(li of rectitude not t) }iomtetl injunction* but 
hjr a device similar to tliat whicli Shehran 1 l m the Arabian 
"\ipbli (mploj"! to hinder the Sultan fiom *acnnciDg a 
frcih victim rn overr puccccHlinj, daj ‘^eviml davTi pa ^ 
ID tliM war till tlio hu band returns to find the 
honour of his home inviolate This is the frame^work 
which contain tin. thirt) four stones some of uhich 
are vorv amnsing indt'cd allhonph raanv of tlnm an 
soraewliat coarse It is wntten in simple narrative prose 
eminently suited to the pur|»o^e of the Itook and aUhoiipli 
cned down for its slight inevitable admixture of Persian 
ospecull} at the beginning the langnage is in n > wnj 
infenor to that of //r/e/xw/ea or Orimtaf Fitiulmt anJ 
certainly marks great advance in simplicity and natural 
ness upon Pr«7/ay>a//r//rt-<*^*irf/r7 or Its hterarj 

trutlsleU tho /U from Rooscrlt tnto D« ^tl ■ this mtrk, If 

pnLlUhed st all I bare not been able to (race 
MactlcraelJ Uht /San I / p yr 
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pieten'Jions aie feAv indeed, biii tlie wiitei is a veiy good 
stoij -tellei and lia,s succeeded in making Ins book intei- 
esting, both in foim and mattei 

The following quotation of a shoitei stoi} will ser\e 

both as specimen of its tales and of 

A story quoted as a „ 

Specimen its language - 

'srt^ ‘r-nlR 

C^£l»i bag'll -12! 

^ Tina book seems to have become very popnlai , Dr Tates, in 
his Selection, gives 18 stones from it alone Dr Yates, however, 
stretches his point too fai when ho says that the laugnage of this 
work IS desei ring of attention because it IS “a very fair specimen of 
the colloquial language and its almost unbounded negligence” (Rev 
W Yates, InU oduction to the Bengali Lavgiinge in two volumes 1847 
ed by J Y'^enger, vol ii containing Selections from Bengali 
Literature, p 1) Haugliton’s Selections (1822) contain 10 stones from it 
The book was also translated into Dindusthani See Roebuck 
op cit App II p 24 , “ Tota Evhanee a Translation into the 
Hindoosthanee Tongue, of the popnlai Peisian Tales, entitled Tootee 
lYamu, by Suejid Huedur Buksh Huedmee, under the superintendence 
of John Gilcbnst, for the use of the students in the College 
of Poit William, Calcutta punted at the Hindoosthanee Piess in 
one vol 4to 1804 ” 

This story also occurs in auothei form m the Eitopodes It is 
also quoted m Haughton’s Setectioiis, p 12 18, traus p 92 93 

^ This IS the wife whose husband Maymun has gone abroad , this 
introductoiy passage as well as the conclusions forms the link which 
connects a particulai story with what precedes and what follows it, 
and IS thus a part of the framework into which stones of miscellaneous 
charactei are thiown in 

* This IS the paramour with whom au appointment was made 
to meet at midnight 
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I TST d f>- j tis ^ 

•.imlfr!: ■Klft CIRH CE^Tt ^fS C-t'.k't SI" 

’Ijts f=PJ% *11551^5 fss ^to^^n‘l Cl Sft 'Jsrs ftl'i'il’Il 
ctistf fcln "Mti ?P: wpi str*^ CTO ulPfuls 'si'w 
-.wt- crmTO sitTcr ■sssi iiei Tftn 
TOS SlS’lXnf •HTSI ffiia "TS 'Mficf 'MV sltsl I C*TC«I^ 
til 'jfksl nTCf «" sfsTO c: CTH5R TOIir ^slsiR 
PusS lltl ST I — 

rss sfil'i Cl Tel'S -.jcul -9 iriiui livi sTtsU**! 
d stti CMirep •iv fins ti’B jtei ^ris sn sioftfl 
-Kit SICS >ast si=iT<inns s’^its evi'-iMuktsT sifsn 
iS n "s trtBTn s •.'IiIit « Tfsi s f-'fiDTsft'ics 

Pl^ TIPI Ssftl Tf'SI Pl^ >!S SS) ^TStSftSTf 

CellH snSliwIVl'-H if “.tsl fc'-l pi TIP IXSTO 

SiTt^ rN I 5|iSSl> «S|WS1 «|*K<f 

fwfoirscsi CS ?fil CSI C»M tic-i srlfilTIS f» Trtr 
sni I csi sifp ^s sf«pv d siifsi sifjra Titu 

sm srsp mPi if1 sif CHS Tits 'STS as fsosS! »tT 
Titfr Sts ils ifiST stfsrs stft d sitsts sfts 
fin iris'll Wt ts lass srars sen jiifus ussh «1cts 
ulfil fif (ifSS 4tris tsstt eIts fTStS fsT StSTS TIRtS 
fig'BS (stSMl "flinl ijfipH at TTiJis Trtft i|^nl t,t.f((i 
'ETt’l’ffsst arist" cTSs^twfl ata afast aws fasi bis To 
sTsoi Tnrsilfa I arisw c'isssila ni afTt siv 
Tssids PtersftitcF «|m| fsi*ia d i;i sjfaHs cElfsrifs 

self fa^ ss I scs 9*494111 slal«lnslpt cblfistfs 

bl^fsts fati,^ afspia i pi sta tfran siRtT ns sia 
sl-blisi stars TiilfilSTsftW ^ sfsst <(111 ns fasa 
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’IC^ ^15?1 

CT '51# fi.-rtc^ 

f<^ c£i^ #t^15iil '5115 1 ^1^- 

T-n^tcf 'srt^lt^^ t5ni^ '5iv!T '«E5ii^i 

'srt^tfTr'S '5IE^1^^^'i I ^Jfrl C6')f#TfE^t^ 

tfit "^c’ri’l^’i^ 5#r5f5T #fi.'ic<jj fp?^f 

'TI'S’K qfk'^ C^ *!^ oEiT&.l 

c^ '5itc5 (71 ■$iEitc<i> f^Mltr^i I 5^1 '5,R'4t 

5^/11 cerf^Tf^cT 'sc? csif^fil^ t^i 

^ T#f, ^1^^ 1 C5lt#Vj1^ VG 51^1^ 

(ii5^?(,^>t ^ElC\if5 Cblf^Wlf# 

^rrf^c^ <M^«i ^ ^ (ii 

# 'Srt^lEl '^iA '*tr^ % 5(^1?! <4»R?rt *\QA{A 

'Silf^wl c^t^iK 'rtc>t<i^n<i jrt^FiC'o ’itf^ i 

Tt^il ’'Its ^1#'lt '51171^ I 

'S'n^^'II'S. 5P171 i ’E<1 =^t5i1 -'I'ftS 

C^f¥fnC<5S C5|c=1^ 1 Cbtf^lflS' (71 51W 

(7f^ (71 -cvifr Rc^iC^ (71 '^itR Sl^C'cR 

^A\(.^ (7? f<r<l1^C‘i^ 1 '®1^Sl CbVr^KtS i2i*J 

(71 ^ v515I^ (T^^l ^Rc^5 I (71 ^^<1 

<pRw<i> (71 'srtf^ si^ '2lR>^'Gt Tt^1s 'sii^s 

(T'E '*l'Ot£\S 'Sftf^ SI^C'sR, I Cb'tRirtS' '3 'RsI 

^Rc«i5i stsTs ^s^1\ RxjiC’i '4lf<fi;<i i 

i2tR)R^ ?fRc^ 7I ^71 c^ c^Pcvfl^ ‘1‘TjRi 'iRl 'srf’l^ ’2 i£ic<p 
SH c=ic'o 'srfsfis’ <ifi(?rt«i c^'G 'sM '5itRi 

wiJ R’RsI ^]\kA ^'s'P ttfN <f'iE 
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"sft mtl ’in tpnt atll 5^ fe>ia nW 

Pi'i'i Ts 'irtft’ii&i 
'iJhc'f «iif=n c-Wa >tivii.^ al^iiR 'Tfti 
^nafnwc^fala ijutj aitia la^ aws ’i? 

■aJI'TE^niWj I ^anaa (7ft *111 BSfll nftfl 

feua'^raiCT aW a aajli aifTS pislai « atatl’ll'i^ bR 
I ajaail aft “iWca iftfR ■fftt'i ftft aafl *IR la a? 
*a*( iitaaa caa at ^taia aaiars aift ui aivia 
>ftta aitw PFR ajP*' aW ^lala aiitre aaai a 

(TIP? Ftta a^at era ■aaaii a^caa aw ciasjiH 
aan = atulwKaaftna a(a laat caiaa alaii « Wft 
pRtaaj ^ afttlft ftft .aa ftaa ctlaiVia a^siaftiita 
aftiatyw P alaa-irsailaa aatiaat aft ftatsa alala 
atta aaftpf aia aR ajatP' ai ara iaii- ma aa ai i ^ 
‘ns^ca<aaT awatacaa wa «,ftt.tfla aw aWaiara 
anaa ats «(ialw atf ala (a^iS aftal ats aat WR ’aa 
itaaa ca'iftata aifTara altUa *rBW «lftal a^aftlft aap 
'fTaal (Jla? talal waa a la *ftalca^o a^at caap •yfaia 
5i)o aftai «tftfaa ftai caf^ nta tttfaaitaa afaal 
fttaa afaiaa p 'jR lAaia ’lf®a wi caap ffaa r ^aa 
dWa catfOTi wa !3«a«ics a? ti a^ atv^ta afaai 
'alali7 ftftol afta^ a'Jta atftFd ^\a\ ft(*H i (^Iftala 
ai^ aiR aaWa ^ftai a? Riaqift* atn i c^ftaiia wa 
■arntti aiai c^faaltaa ca 'FWtaa'R aXallV'i aW 
(pft aas 'jftal aiai cafaal caKValiaa Waawa Tpfi ijia 
aiiraal aftlft^la %*ta ’IJiaag'ia <»(ai<i tilftw i 

(ilftala aitao'tre atala a'aca atlftal ^itV* a^ «t1R 
'riaal wi 'ffa'i (A aalat<ata ait^ ^a uja aW 
06 
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^ 1 Tt^il C^f<fVTt^ 

*15:^^ ^'q1'« R 1 
^PjCns ^l-sol 1 ^ 

?pcl^ ’pR'il 'srtPi^l ^’t'icJfT 

’*1^ C^ *ltf^ <^'l'o C^t^ ^liFs’ '*l1c^ '*l1'lK'^ 

I ^\U ca\ ^ >tt''HcNs n^i(l cTl'n 

i^w»{ ft 

?1^<I 5Tl I Tl'S-’j CE^R^^1c<1'I Wl Jfl-llCMi "^iH 'toR'iC's ^ 

(71 '*(t*it^ ^R,<? ^^*11 

(71^ '®itf^ (T^W^ ^^c'i> C5t»rf^ 'srf^ 

(2([^«l‘(<^ (TSt^t^ 'S»IW<1 ^'Q'^ ^ti'^ (Tst'l^lt 

'sKt'2 (Tif^^fl (75W^ 

'Srtf^vQ (»5K1W<^ ^ (Tot^ 

<ppl'l 1 Tf^l •^t'Slt^N^^W CH^K '2}*(iw<ll 

'Q >1<1‘=1 f^t7i^C<^<lt^ 1 i£l^ ■^>t<l Tf^ 

^R vg >l<p<r( N^C<P <^'Rcq»( 1 

C'si'ct ^R6«1^ ^llisj i2t\5t^ 

^ ^^<=1 ^ f^^>i c'^ric'Si'Qjt^ ^^=1 Trt 1 

C’^1c6i^ t£l^ 2iS^'l ^<51^ f^W»( 

R^mc'® *i<i't ^pRw'i 1 * 

Ab in the case o£ most o£ the Bengali wiiteis o£ 

this penod, nothing piactically is known about the li£e 

o£ the authoi of Baja Brsnackanii a 
Mukho Bayei Chaiiha^ except that in the 
descnption of the book given by 
^ C®!®! pp. 21-29 

- The title page says, Eistoiy of Raja Kuehnu Cliundiri, Roy 
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Bacbanao ^ Hfijlb-lochan » mid to h&vo been ' deecended 
from tbe twnily o£ tho ’ Tho 

book la fopposed to bo an anthcntio 
account of the UltjQ dead not many 
yeaJt before Udb book xrra pnbluhed and Ins corret- 
pondenco with the Engluh id the early penod of their 
intercourse with Bengal bnt it seema that the memoj 
... 18 more of a tissne of flblet and 

lU Uitorfcal Ta!n« 

traditionary tales and ninch of tbe 
narrative, especially at the begmmng, is mere fiction sneh 
as tradition or the fancy of the writer might have »ng 
gested. "We do not go so far as to soggeet that these 
tales were invented as Dr \atos’ remarkB in order to 

skills itpp sfinr i Ai? ifrst i 

>»T05r nil! ^tfrt rwii 

n Tftfl «sn ^-fsa vfti nci I fWt 

1 < I pp 1 120 Long njs that It ns roprliusd is London 1830 

hot iha aoeoad roprint at ^rCmpor bosm Uio date of 1867 (Sabitja 
Parifat Ltbrary) TLaro U a copy In tb« Ubrtry of tbo Board of Est 
mli»«n whlcb la roprlntad at SrtrSmpQr boaHng tha dat« of 1834 j and 
two oopiaa in tba British Uasanm LAmry tBI^mhardt, Cot (o^h* 
p. 80) printtd in London In 1811 Also moiUlonod In tbe Oaf Iojm 
/ tAa Lihmrv ^ rast /adto OMrff* (1813) and Catalo^ua qf tA« 
Whrory of 0^ EonbU East Imdta Compa ^ (1815) p. 106, There ore 
eopioa of the first edition of this work In the Library of tho Board of 
Emmlnois and also In the Bengal A I rio Bodety Ubrtry In tho 
paiw on Bengali Litontura ((JaL B*v allL 1650) Long girea thia work 
the abaord date of 1001 and following him. Him giU Kylyantna 
rspeata the enor Bea, howotor fioebnok op eit App, II p 20 h> 
Bof'hs opeU p, 2SS. Aeddet this work of BSjTb-loohan ■ Oontahia a 
refsrenoe at p. 0 to Elm lUm Bata a PnztdpSJU^a-chanlTa and mnat 
therefore haro been ptihllahed aftar 1001 

Op cU p 228 The foil daaorfptfoa la this an crigliial work in 
tho Bengali language oontalning tbe oorreapondonoo between the Haja 
and the Engiiab In the early period of their intercourse with Bengal 
by Ba)e«bloehan Uoonahae descended from tha famBy of the Ba)a 

lairo f Bong Inag ToLflp 12A Beton 'Carr ■ sererlty on his 
work (Oal Bm 1819 p, *01) following Yates, seemi to bo nnwarrantad. 
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gam tli6 favour of the English ” , but we must admit that 
it shows raoie leaning towards gossip than Ttatajmht^a- 

c/iaulia does In point of language, 
Its langnngo howcvci, the last-named woik com- 


paies vciy unfavoui-ably with the woik undei le^^ew 
Mahamahopadhyay Ilaiapiasad groups this woik with 
Piaiajjadti^a in the class of '' nnieadablcs ’’ foi its lan- 
guage, but the plain stoiy-telling stjle, occasionally Sans- 
ciitised and wlioll}'' fiec from Peisian, emineutl}^ befits 
the gossipy tendency of the M oik The stoiy is enlivened 

bj'’ fiequcnt mtioduetion of descrip- 

nnd mnnnor 

tions, dialogues, letters and anec- 
dotes, and the uairative towaids the end, describing the 
Ra 3 a,’s acquaintance with the Nawab, his joining the 
conspiracy, hrs negociatious with the English, and the 
ultimate tnumph of his party with the defeat of the 
Nawab is told in a connected and inteiesting manner, 
with a large infusion, however, of fiction which may not be 
strictly acceptable to the histoiian But it is this ming- 


ling of fact and gossip that makes the work so interesting 
to the general reader The work begins with a pieh- 
minaiy account, legendary and histoiical, of pedigrees and 
ancestries, then narrates the story of Raja Krsna- 
chandia’s birth, Ins marriage, hrs religious wwk, a 
descnption of hrs residence called Stba-mhasa, his 


amusements, hrs acquaintances with Nawab Siiaj, his 
joining a conspiiacy started by MirJaTai and others 
against the Nawab, his delegation to the English at 

Calcutta by the conspirators, hrs 
^^Boriptioa of the negociations there with the Bada- 

-saJieb of the Faetoiy, flight of Raj- 
ballabh and his son, correspondence between the Nawab 
and the English, the Nawab’s descent upon Calcutta, 
agreement with Mir JaTar, the meeting of the English and 
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the Mohunmodan force* »t PliiMo\ flight of Sirflj and 
hiB assaginution by hUran and then the »tory end* 
nith n ihort account of the poatontj of the DOjO V\ o 
give hero an eitrnot from the pimago describing the 
BUjl s joining tho conspiracy which will screo a» a epcci 
men of both it* language and manner ' 
tW [»>>a] 'tl'fl* '•flfhit iwHW Htw « 
a irW 

til w;iii w 

(innicfl 5!t ifftw ficff Pijf* •m ^lai 

jqwa Tt^ ail’Wri ’t1’tc<»l* 

fttHa ircW^ cn^ari irrti "ffin tjfrnri 

niiWrft ^rf^w-i am mm artft mlsltll antaa nt^o 
afiift fi^a ejiKUn iPnl atpHalta oWl^a Cfl frPI 
ftm mt) slals afirnetiri I ncn 15? fro 
mftirs *W altf« Wl *(*ial TW 7?oa irtlt? »If5m 
?fin«M ^ wlPiil «la|c? *1^1 cipt imem’tT TIPf natn 
alhenc l weia mm slmlatal itril ^facai'i ailrinlat 
naen^ Rtaocl (PPftfmftft wfa^e ^ almt a ydattma 

^ f? mirt iti m fimalat “t'aa 

aferH 'aWal Hastsfm.n laltaa aWa >(fT aflutll^cipf 
C?B <71% nlwaa t? '®!?t '•rirt mm '*i«tTtf% anufn '•tlfSi 
CTR rw ?f<a ■trio rnfm m isca CI i5? agT m?I 
aft*l tVnlH iR ^ iir^* (atawt afant* m tr 


rn»«Jiafuiro fiSHf Ohafitra to 63-7.1- 
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]I18 

'-in ’if'rl Q 

5;q^ry}^ 'G ^]| T%‘l'l -.rl^ t^i 

r<l i Cff'’; ^ CltC^’T 

•2fh ^ItTi Jc^.n I ■SIC^IT *-.C»i^ TflCi 

C3(5(511 (t 1^:^ TfiW^l 

<4 T^.K <4^ irti^ri; ^^ccc) 

f^T'l ^15 ^liit ^V^i<r 

f3f»i 5 

Tt^l ^^bt!t Tt^ <A'^-'( (7T (7J 

<rC5?l 4H‘l CT ^ ’^‘51^ 1 

m ^t?i1 ?5<}3bi Tt'(C<( 5]^?! fp-st^ Tf^C^I'l * 51 ^ ^<? Pi 

Q?fT 1 ^tS^i ^<P&r PiC-in'i 

^f^l'-l'i ‘i^iMC'^^t i2t<t^ »iv^ ■^’i»i<iN1 ^t'lic-^* 

’t<i1'i’i Ptc^/ 4 '5it»t><ij (7i (71 'srtPi ptc^in'i 

jii^«i ^n-^i 'STtiit^rffti^tn c'p'rtf'mfi PP 

’T1 ^c*<i iiPl'S '^K'l '*1^54^ '*)i»it^ 

'srt^b^f CM'( ^^Cm»C^ I ^5|t^ ■f1<l>c=1 5t^J <Pp<ll 

^ '614^ 4Cb»l '2t^(^ '^tf^ ^NS*! 

<I>p£<l»i ^1 ■^t^ Pic^f{ ‘?Pc«1»l 4 WC^Mi 

\f^ ^4(.<1'1 Pl5t?; ^4^ ^'^'1 14^ ^ ^1 

PPl (7f‘‘ttP('^ fb^l 4 ^‘n (71^ W ^I'lM 

■£('n^ €t 4«14’C*l ■st^'l <l>C'q'l 14^^ 

'Stt'i c^I‘^ 

'sriPi^t ^'Qj| *i<i ciic'^ 

^iPfifl Pl4t^®l <fC<l ^1 '*ic*‘f^ '2t?Fl^ ^ WC^f 

'*i'i»4‘^ cnc^f^ <P'q 1 'Sj<i»i 'tlf^c^i '?llPp(.<i 

7 ([ i£l^^ ^pD'G 5tt(^C^ ^41 '®t^t4^ ^‘4c<l<l p{'5{^ ^ 
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SiTIS >9 ■^1 ^w<f I Wl^ 

wlml 'I'Tt'i Stlifl’i itWplI ftftintn >15 (Tpl fee’ll*. 
^ '•iftf ifi 59 <itw nrs ^ «rtf% rt lufl *tt9 

'uiMi 

“ffittw-i 5ik 'ffin'w 59 fir^ i!)!? <HUt '55tft 

felt Tft Tft ‘\'fm *l«l‘iH f5re WEC9 wltls csil 
•ttf^i ®T5( j\'5it fiat’ll 'fHwt ft •tflit'f fX itW x’wia 
■919 'ffic’w ’I'H’l tttlHDI ffinl 5999 XIR | jj CTM9 9lfipftft 
5rtilt?kfl ^99 PI ^iHit 1191 tuft a JlTWtl 59 99 
99 1 ttuififs ijftft ‘rfic’W ><91511:9^ f'lalfinlxx 9t99 

'»r 9 l.'W rtlKt (tilt Xtrs ^9«ft 9^91*19 w|l5 “fr*!! 
^ttxt 9ft 'iftlsl >9 9tc«lt« 9W1 9=1 TO 5199 '19I9 9«» I 

^ ^ftlt ’19(.«lX 'Xftw’l 4191919199 ft 9 W «<k9 XTslt 

♦asa 9t9 xfet 'iHUftlUl ■«•) life 9 ipm t*i9l?l fitilai 
•t9ft95It <51.99 5|| C9W 9lft 9? atm atft 9 C 9 i 9 m 
'fttlUs 9ftt« I9’’9ft9 5|U9 9 wc« tt9fl 'f'U tlRtf <«99 

91^X=19 5|It9 991*9 'Itxl’tftu.t 9l9l9 ^fXlJt iffH 9‘»t'l 
al‘»nl»lit Riis '1|>w 51^9 TO 9|«|1| 519m 919 4l9l9liitit9 
■mtn '•TSorn 9ft 4t9t9l <9 C99lft‘?lil 951 <919 991*19 [t»l9 
55591 M9it 519m 5iX ’pftit'i 1 iflX ijutm mm tpi^iaX tfttmt 
419191 ^ 9 ^ ^ mtfii aft tilft ftfX 4 t 9 l 9 ftf 99 It’D 
■mWtla 9ft|i9 *ttft 5it <« tiltlfim 9ftT 4l9l9l9 9fti« 
5111951 5 U Xxft 519 nftrt »<«>a 9l9 <519199 <ll>t 51 4 | 9 l 9 l 
55(9<?ftl9 (fttft <9f9#l 9tfu«n <Tl91919t (TlX <5l99l«l9 
9ftfi9 <9l^l9ft 5itiTi mm xft mltrn -slmtim ‘9tflift9l^r ■9lnt 

91(51 51C9T 9 mt^ Tftilfl < 5(99 fti9l 'ttft C5i^ mtim < 5 f 9 mi' 4 i 9 

cmllSt fiftl 95 5)lt»9 4l9l9 aft® 5iftt9 mftil <ttft X9lt»X 
4l9l9 t.(9Ji mtft 95|aX wft ■alii 1 <iiX X-tlt *19 9ft1 9pl 
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CTIL'I ^\tti,(.<\<\ 

1>T^ -^irt^ Pr '^tTtPT '^t'#T 
^ <5rtW1^ ^1 tr ^13 i»( 1 

■siC'i’i 5 CT1C<-M 

<i>tf% '*ltc^ '^i>M\ ^ I M* 

■>14=1 ^CJ'C'l^ 5t4^'^R5JT C>I»1 I 

5^4C=1 C^C'I4 4"^ i'iC'^l •n<t'"1 ^Tl ’tBl 

'4>lvsi£l4 ^■'if^ ^i*i»l 4^f4^i 0 \ T^ll *i=1 

^^^4^ ^'qI^ C4l[i'^ ^CicC'l^ f44^ 

(.‘W'l ^ 4C^»l '*lt4t<icn4 4 f^.'ll 1^14^ fif'l iSlfia! •t'flC'I'l 

■^1^141 Gt*rtf4^t4t '^<1'’lt4{^C^I4’ 4lc-6 14 '21'^f «'i 4 f^C'I'l 
'srK ^44 01 4 Tt% '5rt4t4f4C^i4’ 'srlc^ 4tf4C4»( 1 

^’114 ^C4 4t^l 4^t>Ct 4t4 4(^C-l»( C'T'ltf^t^ Ji^.C4»( 

4lC5iJ4 '2('j=l 4tf4C=1^ 4l5,t4 '^t4tC44 t£l 4'41 4s^C»( 

'5Tr4“fT^ 41^ '^-C4 C4 ^''W 4^Rw 4 '5it^t4 r4C‘5l4 C4 C4 41^ ^.lc& 
^^IC'O 4't1^IC44 ^*J4 0414 4C*4^ 4^IC44l 4[4C4»1 4l 

^■t^4t4C^t4[ *^0=1^ ^41 ■44=1 C^l^ ^4044 (4' i '5rt44t4t 

'*lt'iU4' f^l'otS f^4 4 R 4 I 4‘4’4 I ^104 44C4^ 4Rc44 

f^4 ^44 '5ft4f4 4‘Rl4‘t'^)T4 4'l»l 4'4'4 4r=l4l 4l^ 

44t>21 4t4C4 ( 44 14 4^f44l 44'C=I ^ ^ ’?1C4 4 ( 4 ^^^ I 

The name of ]\Iit 3 uniai Bull Slanhlir, foi man} years 
the chief Pundit of the College of Foit AVilham and foi 
some time Caiey’s own ^Iiinsi, \ihom Home has 

immoi tahsed in Caiey’s poitiait’, is 
Bulya impoitant one in the literary 

histoiy^ of this peiiod Nothing 
practically is known about his life, hut he is said to have 

A likeness of tins ivill bo found m Wilbnm’s Scrampore 
Letters (1800 181G) It may be icmnikcd here tbnt Mrtynfljay’s 
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btten bom m 1762 at (then inclacled in On^sa) 

and educated at Natore. In phyaiqne and knon'ledgOy 
he has been compared to Dr JohoBoo aud he wa« held lu 
high and dewrved catimatiou In the lioghch preface to 
Pra(>odk~chnndrika which was edited in 1888 after 
Alfljunjaye death Marafaman 
lUnhmu • tribute eulo^sea the learned pxindit b 3 one 
of the moat profound scholara of the 
Rge \t the head of the establiBhment of Ponditto 
Manhoian wntea elsewhere' stood Wntyunjov who 
although a nabve of Onesa,* utually regarded as the 
Bcctia of the countri was a colobau* of liteiatare ® He 
bore a btroo], rosetnblancse to oar great lexicographer not 
only by bia itapeQclone ocijuirementH and the ioundneBe 
of hi8 critical judgments but also lu hib rough features 
and hifl nowieldly figure Hib knowledge of the baokont 

wu 6 tl.4r4cul oot Tfirl > 41 u oimtknad by DlnMk 
Chandia &ta la Hi*<9rK (p.Se0) BeeHoeboA p nt App U p t9 
aUo Stciith p eU p 170 

UUtary of Btnw^port If m o 

Urtyofl] j to b«ro be«D m pioticlfiDt m tbe t)<hya dlalwrt 

u in BoogalL It w*i bb h«lp that «Dabl«d Oaroy to trawlat tho 
Beriptoraa Into the yl dialott. (Bmllh, p o t p 190) 

In thU cnonaxfoD U IL Haraprajld filatrf in th lecture 
referred to before ipealq t UrtX®®!*? •• O^lT* ^ might 
be noted hero that altbon^ bom In a pronnee of Orina it le totj 
doabtfnl whether klrtyiifljay waa really an Odlyt ftnm the edition 
of hU work BajSwn pabllahod in 1880 by a perton calling hlmaaU the 
wrlter’i grandeon It eeenu that be belonged to the Oh*ttopadhyiy 
olau of Brtigali B ihma^ for the Utle-pago of tho aforeaall 
ftdltkm m.jt r— C^fle rrt»l ▼ Itwl 

tit *5. ^ JTflPtS I *t« \ mnhan Ely ogaln, 

(Trart* Panlnl OfBw Befci t, p. tW6) oaUaUrtyiifii*y » 
end hU contiLnui j with Ih Pandit U ityled by hfanial f « 
Wllt-l AjI Jlftl PfStl I MrtynftJej waa a EJ^lya BiOhma^ 51^1^ 

I ) 

26 
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classics was uuii vailed, and Ins Bengali composition has 
nevei been supeiseded £oi ease, simplicity and vigoui 

Ml Caiey sat iindei his insti action 
Relation to Caiej two 01 tliiee houis daily while in 

Calcutta, and the eSect of this 
mteicouise was speedily visible in the snpeiioi accniacy 
and pniity ot his tianslations”^ He was specially 
attached to Caiey and it was at Caiey’s suggestion that 
he undeitook the liteiaiy woiks which constitute his 
chief contiibution to Bengali liteiatuie and language - 


The liteiaiy labouis ot Mityufijay, embiaciug almost 
the whole of this decade (1802-1813), 
His ivorks consist, besides a Defence of Idolatoiy 

and a tieatise on the Hindu Law of 
Inhentance'^, of the following foni publications, of which 


^ Caiey never, howevei, itbs influenced by ityufi 3 ay’s pompous, 
affected, sauscntiaed language Hie nath e instiucl for realism saved 
him from this extreme 

- MptjuGjay ^vaB also one of the juiists of the Supreme Court , 
and nhen the agitation about Safi -was at its height and the v hole 
body of law pundits of it as “permitted,” Mj-tyufijay gave 

bis opinion that, according to Hinduism, a life of moitification rather 
self immolation nas the Ian for a nidon 

^ Ret J Long, Retujn of the Names and Wittings of 515 Pe)sone 
connected with Bengali Literatim (1865), p 135 This noik. Defence 
of Idolatoi ij, as mentioned bj Long, seems to hat c been the same as the 
Cliniidrila against tt Inch Ram mohan Ray ttiote his 

(1817) and his English tract “ A Second Defence of 
the Monotlieisticol System of the Teds in Reply to an Apologj' for the 
present State of Hindu Woisliip” (1817) Says tliss Collect 
“ Another defendant of Hindui&m appeared some mouths later in the 
Head Pnndit of the Goterament College at Calcutta, Mnt 3 Unjoy 
^ idyalankar, tvho published a tract called Vedanta Ohandriha ” {Life and 
Lctfcis of Raja Rammohan Roj/jp 23 See also Nagendrauath Chatterji, 
Life of Rammohan Ray in Bengali, p 103) The Bcddnta Chandiihu 
ttns pnnted both in Bengali and in English, and defended the coiieut 
foini of idolatorous Hinduism uguiust Ram inohan’s partj' It shous 
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two are onpinal worWp and two tranBlabons from 
Sanpcnt ■ — 


1 Balnn SiihkUMii 1B02 

2 IttfojHidefi 180B ind Pd 18H ‘Inl Ed 1821 

3 IbOS 


4 PratodA CAfiudrtta 1811 
Pofn^ S^^h^5tall >s a clirfte traoslation in 
plain Biniple Henffah of a \er) j opnlar and well known 
Sanucnt work which ib eomc 
timea *np|)o^ to he of Bnddhirtio 
wmelitne* atlnhntod lo no lesa a writer than 
RfdidtlBn ' The title litemllj meani 
means the fhiriy-dKO ihron^ hot jt 
ihoold bo rather the tA»r(jr«/ro iwo^en uf Btlr^utadtiga » 


Tn&ilatloo* 


origin 


fiifni S ihUMa. 


all tb« ichoUnlilp tad •{oc«rlt7 of an orthodoa panllr but at thr 
taree time it i marbrd hr a depkirablo tono f rlotrorr aod ywraoual 
rvwoQr 

Ttw fin* MWfm (which h Id the ItorwH 1 Lthfiry Oalntta) bean 
ihr f lloiri n titU pafTB ^ fWW I I Tpn ^1 

&Vt| I >*• < I pp 210 T1 p<Tpyinth Prillah 

Uoaram fibrarj hoar^ tbr foil wl $■ Ht) papri I 

Tfifll *^1 &V4.S I Roobo I ) nt harlna apparcDtlj aom 

thta edition (Hm 1806 th lata [ Ita Drat pnbllcaticmi and 
ihH liu Ijmti the wtnal Ul giv n br thmo wlio f lltrw him 
(eg ho p Tlltn K«li N^Sjarttna tc) Rut Ro hanan, p t I 
IhOo TD^nHona t1 U pobUcatlnn nt p 223 ihongl he gi ea no exact 
dal The til1a>page f ibe Lonil n irptint ojb 

P al»M I ’frtW vWrs i 

X^*l l \ Th» cdllum in tho Ubrary of tho Doard 

of Eiainlwn (Ixmdon ropH t) Uo b«*n 1810 at the data of 
frablication The Bafiatblal reprint h from Ibe Utler edition but aome 
altermtiona in apellinR rt mate the book le* rainable 1 the 
italent Blmna remnrk* apply to Ita edition of PmlKxifMrJi adriiaaiid 
fajobon There wa* a 6rli*inpor reprint in 1818, a U erldcnt 
from the ealTT I the Caf lofpit f the Odlcatf PeW Itrarir 

(1806) aJ d an Iter repri t a late aa 18M aa tl e copy in IL 
Blbltya Tari-at Lnwary and ntry In tie Cote^og^e of BengaU 
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ilnove ' Enoli of lho‘;p iinncfos i^. ijiliodncrd tollin" n 
sloiy flo'Ci i])livc of Ihr piincply olniacipi of lli.il King", 
and ''liowniii;' lhal a piineo \\oi(li\ f>r ‘^npcoeding him 
cannot he fouml 'I’he eailici ‘-I vie ol MrGnnia^, a^; 
di':pla\cd in llii': uoilc, if not ^upeiioi (o flint of some of 
Ins contcinpoini ic';, \\.i‘. ecilainh Ic-s affected and pedantic 
than Ins Intel ‘^tGe, .iltliontj;h ‘'Oinenliat =an‘-ciiti‘:cd It 
pio'jcnts a "leat eontiasf, indeed in lanj^iiatic and mannei 
at once to Caie} l))ohiifvr\ well a^ to PxitapTulih/a- 
cha)ii)n pnhlished onU a \eai hefoio itself and hipmiala 
published in the ‘=anie ^ ear As on the one hand, it i*; 
maiked hj a total ah«:cnee of Pei «ian influence and a 
decided tendencv to ':an‘:cutici‘:ed style, ‘jo on the othei, 
b}'- its pieteience of the cln'^sieal language, it iice‘5 cnperioi 
to the colloc|ualisin and flatness of the DiaIofivf’<< The 
stoi}’ with its fiameiioik is uell-knonn When 
BikiamTtditya dies, hw tlnone, the precious gift of India 
who was pleaded with the King’s excellent cjualities, is 
bulled, and foi a long time lemanis hidden Man} yeais 
afteiwaids, a peasant cultivating Ins land diseoveis that, 
when sitting on a platfoim in the muEt of his field, he 
becomes endowed with the cpialitio'^ of gieat discein- 
ment and decision By the dneetion of Bho]a, tlie leigning 
monaich of the countiy, the ground is dug up, 
and the lost tliioue is duly discovered underneath the 
platform AVhen the king, in the midst of a laige ciicle 
of couitieis is about to take his seat there, the fiist 
image mfoims him, that without Bikiamaditva’s qualities. 

Punted Bools tv the Btifish Museum show (p 67) The London ed 
of 1834 IS also mentioned in the CatnJoque of the Lthtatti of the Bast 
Indta College 

' It IS also sometimes hnoyeTi nn Btltamachatitra, hecause King 
Bikrama is the heio, tales of irhose proiress and virtne are told hr 
the thirty tivo images of his charmed throne discovered by Bhoja 
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he nnworthv to oconpy BikramlUlitva a tlirone ExplauR 
tion enincs nnd a, atorj la told L\ each one ol tbo thirty 
two images in aucccasion iUuatrott\o of the former king a 
great and good qualities ami impl\ mg flint a worthy 
rnccessor to him has not \et l»oen Xu rn amongst the sons 
of men It in one of the most interesting collections of 
fables of this ponod ‘ and tho following extract from 
the beginning relatini, to tho finding and disposing of 
the magic throne will scr?e as a s|>ecimcii of its desenp- 
tive and narrative manner — 

Tb« opeDinR puesge 

m IK» Dtoimj nf y^lC^llUntS 

thf Tbrooc r| oted 

Snrp nr« ,?»» si m»ii« 

^r«Tts wn cfltfVi UtlIV*i I •CT Jk»lml«itq 

■•irq^lcflq wi Jl PltTPW rtr i itrO! Snijlwq 
1 — 

Tfifl CW ,rW :1TPI o^f ’1<1 1W ent 

"flW siqli imi's i 

(71^ fVf ,init-Kj«s 7r««1 Ht*i ^ tqH 

fHtfl rq*!*! '*rt3 Pna^rw ■o^rtT 

irttswi TtWl'S’Tif 

OTTt» •tl'll', ”t«l« 5W ,f [qql «1T SqiW 
,?finl 'Sqjlcts I pff feiqwq 1^,?^ 

Piq* CRtq>) ff>l pi "ra qt<.6 ^51 T0 1% 

TOi “1^ y**! '•'Ifi ^ "•'P"' ’I’n =i4 

"tsu TtT*l pftqq 

Yitci gl^M DO Im thmn It st rics from this Itook In hi tH*c- 
ttoo and Hsnghton gltrt 4 
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A'^ ^rsii’T ^3’T'l 

"WtCT call’s '2(3t^ 5 -rt>)»( 'S 

I2|^1^ 'S -iVi'l 'G 5I!5‘|1 ^-'IT ^''1’ ^rCi ^1ci, 

•5«m 'Glt^ (^-I1c<; ) 1 151 CVff^^l 

r^r'53 51^1 Tc? 'ii tt 'srt-'s^T 1 'ij^ (^Gt^) 
rcit<p9(<^»»?|5llr3 fJl^l^J'^]^ ^1^1 f3lr I ^1^1 

^5^ f^l^l 

ti'<^C<I'^ ^iJT CffR^I ^''1^1^51 Tm 3J7 f^’5'1^^t3 

v3T ^ifiic<i' 1 •\i\ rz'.^^ 

31^3 ^31^1 'G G 1 5i>T 

(Tff’ral ^15^1 5^<;^3 55i]l <1 pTC^'l (71 ^ *\?^ ^5*5^ 

C<l1 ^ 51 m fT^ ’2tC5]^i v,:<T 

C^t51^ 7<!! (^^) '5(1C5)M -HrG’C3 ^<lf<1 R I 

iii •p('^‘l (71& '2151 'M»l»l ^f^C'5 

51Ct 'TfSil fe^5i 1 otl^'H ''M«l 

3<^^ (71^ =^151 590s (v2t^H) -i^Jr! 5itPi<(>J fl^T 

bGl<1>l7 5if^?tC«|i:N5 ^?A*\ ’^l^f^M'ICNS (^nf^ss 

C'sc«il5ra i£i^ fvt'iT 1 1 ^n^-^c»i3 C'scs’ 

^5j1 G ''lt%W5[ C^|C<1 >m 1 0f3 *IMC'^1M'»I '^f^3 

^Rw5i 7{1 1 ^Sil 

'®rf51^C»l<l Rc^l 'Slt'Ssl ^f^c^5{ I 

'®lt®rl ^^<(1 Fl^»t '^'1 ^ 

C51 ’3t51 5il 1 3'5,’1^ '5rt^1*t'^1^ m 

c^ T(«ii 5rt5rlf^«i 'sitffT ^ f^'N^C5i^ ^ 

^Rl‘Tt51 c^ ^5I2 cM 3l^ (71^.^ ^1 

'^^tC'S ^fSc«1»1 1 

3^^1^ ?(t^t5nc»l [^6f TtW^ll^C'o 

<eiSC^ (?*tl(^'s Tl'S!'*1^t 5IC5(J 
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’jf'itiR I ’ 1 '^ utBl <71^ iPin: ^151 ’jftit ’tfo's- 

fell 

ufe"^ ’iPal ■trtntBB tTuci bihii irfiitr-i i -I'nifsl iitBl 

’tl^ tft S'A 5^ '3^ ICTU C1l«l6=n 55 TSI*! BW 

MSI'* ’iftiTi'm iiit"!"! 5CJI.J viiifw -Kftnw >m5i 

’itrtm fk^n ftfri Jiif ws M ’om nnl<j* 

JIRiil t!tws=l ^551 >IT5t^ r-l^tS r-i lilB I 
ni'3 5r»itnitoi ■OT -wiirn «fi awn •rfa-CTu irfi Jim 
ca^wfaca ca^a ^2cl fa Btaw afaai '^fafanp aata Pints 
Pula u fjfe5%afT5 iiiaal's fi -Janes) P flam 
««Ti Jiafel stoftf Jffea aiPraa i cf sisi -a cs aiw 
aasB aiaia aasp a!f"a stal «,ew ait^ pfaa? ap alfsB 
Tsta aal ^tap w «m «aia 5a caf atw fatsiaw 
afasis cam as ams ai«tl as i ?ti sfe sw 
affwa « •;ara5i aiR arcjm atca nra afet art ap 
^sl” ft aaaa apt aita atfe (afta) aial 'jrasira as w 
ait 5 1 tat nfe •Jilaal %n5ta Pssi ('fftsi) afeaa i c5 slat 
■35 cs caia ipa n ca ataats sn araft aftl aa al >^111 
ataa ai ataft aiian afiron ^5pst ^faap '{ft afa {a i 

Mftynfijaysj neit work of translatjon utu tlmt of 
UifopatUn The Saoicnt Iltlopadea 
than which there might be greater 
books in the uorld bat none perhap® which hafl a more 
intereiting Ittsrar) hutory eeems to ha^o with strange 
preaeicnoc gauged the literary or amumvi require 
ui nU not onl) of ita own bat also of time* to follow 
aud conse<|ueQtly it seems to have always possessed a 
[leeulmr fascination for a host of tronilatore of oil penods 


PP 2-8- 
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of liteiaiy histoiy Theie aie some half a dozeu oi moie 

iiauslations of this woik between 1300 and 1850^ and it 

lb not neeessaiy to bung undei leview all of them But 

this veision being the woik of Mrtyimjaj'^ possesses a 

pecuhai inteiest of its own Long gives 1801 as the 

date oi its publication but fiom internal evidence of 

laneruasre and manuei it seems that 
Its date , , 1 . 

the date is a too eaily one n e have 

not been able to obtain sight of the first edition in oidei 

to verify the date ^ but the woik seems to have been 

comiiosed latei than as Golak-nath Httopades and 

exemplihes Mrbyunjay’s eailiei 

style It would be inteiesting to 

compaie Golak-nath's language as 

shown in the specimen quoted at p 183 et seq with that 


Its language and 
style compai ed to 
those of Golak nath 


' The copy I use is a thud lepnnt at SiuSmpm (1814) and 
bears the following title page I 

Wl’fl I I pp 1-146 I have not been able to get the 

first edition of this work The copy in the British Museutn 
Libiary (Blumhaidt, Catalogue, p 67 and p 115) of the second 
edition bears 1814 as the date of publication 3rd Ed 1821 It 
would appeal from Dineah Ohaudra Sen, Banga Sahitya Paiichay 
or Selection fiom Bengali Litciatuie, pt ii (1914) p 1727, that the 
first edition was published in 1801 But this is incorrect , this is the 
date of the flist edition of Golak nitths Httopadca Theie is mention 
of a ‘'Hitopadeshii in Bengali 8vo Seiampore 1808” in the Catalogue 
of the LihaigoJ the Ea-^t India College But in the Catalogue of the 
Libianj of the Hon East India Company, we find an entry of 
“Hitopndeshu 01 Salnfcarj Insbi nctions Sio Seinnipoie 1808” mthout 
ani mention of the name of the authoi and ot an edition apparently of 
Golak nStli’a earliei Hitopadei (1801) From the Tenth Memoii, 
lelativL to Suanipoie translation (Appendix), it is clear that the 
first edition of Mityufijuy’s Hitopadei wua published in 1808, 
and thoioforo t he anouj inous cntiy m tho Cataioi/ 1(0 of the East India 
College above noted must refer to this work 
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of MfhniijaA m tlio follomn? txlncf Ixnnncf ui»n 
liic ixxrt of the ^torj* * 

I 

sip'int CTic^Bi? tnt bi'i V4 <T cB 

Pm BV3I VO fwnt bw >rt fit I 

Cl (mm' Sf' b «3 itcucj *ijist aTfii! 

’imu llfs'l 3 fllftAvl OR 1 BtB ClpT Btril S 

rttt Tvl ■'!'(’ (ra nfipif I •Bll I^Tf f CFtn 

•jftcu T! ifPitITl TIPI BTB mU ^CH 

Prri^ Tfi?^ 311 tn Brow'll t fun bK 

’ftt'i c^ilfi Tuijn sii^Bj-s sB'mi biii Pnt 
ifi %nicTi n I'l c^t iim'r raim iiotti: bisiri 
cm JltsBI W’l WtB! BISIP BIP1B BCTl (TtBB TIT 

Prel Sc?i -SIMI B1 jIR i ItM fiBI CR finni:, BRSI Bt1 
BtTB^^’RBnnB rtf irt BIB >r< rti^ ub Bti i n* Pr*i 
s ira Piti fin ajpiBft* Piftcs P^ RW uPm 
ritBTI pita IT firilll BfaPre) b^tIcb 
IB BBS CW5' B?B Rni B B1I Cl fjl" CB T3B1 BB B1 CB^ 
c(:i^ nil »CBt5 Bt»P1T BBCBi Jl fflCB Blft BT1 ll^WCB 
ftSBrs <3 JBllI « flSJK a b(% JITSTihiBT ^ficira B>r5S 
rtc- a TtT ^ ay Bta bItBb tPhI PiBI al^t^ l— 

TtBlSBt ifICB BI5(BB?! BICB BBH RW CBBttB BTB 
IPfatB BjP l^flB BtCB KtBl ftcBB CBt '^Bfs iST BBB 
TUTS TfT BiTBR CBITBB SBI TpIBB ItBtB 'Rf 
•BtBT BCBCKB B11T Jll TABI'f PltH WlBT Cl Bt? CB 
BTIBB 5B; mil Btt CB I BtH CIPlB 3 BBB"BfB « 

‘ fttsM xn pp 3'8 

27 
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'Q <2|CvsiC¥'S 5^ Cl^1w 

C^T^IW f% =11 I C=ITf5i1 

=I#1 '‘tt^ 

^f^?tfb^s \t^\ fb'55l <^>Rcn»t 1 Cl ^ 

ItFill* Ml Gl ^3^ ^'Sl1c'« 1% iGJClI'SfM '*IM^ ^ CllM 

T^% 'GfCltSiM Mtl Cl’l'l 1 

'S =IC1T ^1311 ^Uf '*)f^l 'isH 

Ml cic^'^<t> 'Sflaii ’icn 

^ I 'Si’ll 'ot^ M1 l^ll^ ^ 

^f^ll lltG ^'Slf'Q l^jl GBit'S ®Ul ^ 

=il ^Git« n’t 'G 

?ra 1 ^l°^ ri ^ i“v»l ^1% ’tti Cl 

'St'ilMll ^nIUI C^ 'Situ 1 

M3C1G5 It^tl =I1 ’IG5 Cl ’3,C£|C'S it^l ifl 

^ 'SCI mi c^ii ^ 1 ^1‘s lui 'G 

'G c*il^l ^ fllTl '8 Ht^CMCS It^il MM ICbl l1 ^1 
Cl 11 nd 11 f^l If!! I ^^8 *1© 

^Cir^l If^ cm ICIM 

^®Tti li]^; ^fic'® ^tci ^ 1 fb'^1 

It^l ’[Rs^ 1S( ^Ti^CnM '*tM'Gl It^i 1>R,C«1M c»l 
(Tol ’tf^C'Sli 'Slfltl ¥’f1 Sill 1>1>M I 'SITC^ Cl^s liJMM ’ifG^ 
Cl fM^sjfi’tlltfi 8 'srl'ili ’j^C'Eiicii 

*11^101*11111 <?11^C'® mm€ H I Cl 

IIICICM) ClMM lll’C'®! Itll I’d C^SMM 

iflltCMC'S ^^G (2flt«tlJ ^ I ifQO'SlCll <?'5'V Cl '2iTll ^'Q’ 

1 C)m Cite 1=1011 if^'o Hole's li% CImI 2d iimIm 
cHei>ioii if^v© Hole's iRs ii'sloi Hi ^51° ^8 m c^tei=icii 
iR'« HoiO'© if% ^'Gi'stoi* Hi 1 leu i^hT's'^u 
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intiltx ^n’lCBTt Ji? LVff »rW 

HiriiU W ’ff'lTO •TS' (.intf c^ 

•lft‘51 't«l'!sl =rt CTO ^IWalTh •tltLt stiffs 

*n w ’tilJ^ M =iii '•tni <« ciita >iJM5(nt=fl 


’Wrt’Wfi't ^itfUC* ^15^5 «[TI C^1<tt^ Wt*? 

51 Htcni 5C>n csmi Dc.mft’CT .IirinUiii ’ffri I 


TW l^t^U ‘f(ic«W TTt'H^tC'lC'S ^1%3 'ItBiC'ffl 

=!«ti' =ror«W5 Jtwtmwt Tfir ‘5«r*S« <iw(« 

cm *( 11 1 m CTO ®Hlb 1 « 311 ?lfs ’It! 
CSitB JivifniliBw fRl^e ?lft til c^ <a^ '»(Wt 

'Icflili’tw ?lF«lluihcit‘'<i Pi(i'«csfn(it«TO'H^«k5 1 
’Tfoi c^ fi^Krs ’prTi f rsi«w i 


From a btertry poiol of view however Mytyafl 
jiy 0 twoongioel worfcf /iSjaCatJ end 
Originil wcrtfc Prabcdi^kandnia ore more interest 

ing , and of these; R^alatl both in form and matter, 
10 no doubt the better work rtdjabaU 
■B^JTwn, 1008 ^ name impliee is the history of 

the kin^’ who reled in thie country from the earlieat 
time and ila fall title will auffictenlly explain ite ioope^ — 


The d<»CTtptlan of thli woek In Dtuofch Ohemlr* Ben. ■ Hi^iorv 
(p, 888) M ‘the hlitOTj of India from th« earUrtt time down to 
Timor" U dearly a mlaUke i for tha hlriory li brought down to 
rtoant timei rla the tJme of the BritUh occnpallon of Bemgah 
Th* title-rage ffiren hi the text abore U lhai of latar edltiocn but In 
the flnt edldou the title-page rfroply aayi t — \ ^WUe | 

TUfl I I PP- 1 *®C BecondEd 

Bvampore, 181‘L Aleo mentlaned a« aoch In the catalogm of the 
Library of Bard of VTnmtoert, Fort WlUIaia Oollega \ of the library of 
the Horn India Compaiiy | of the Lfhcary of the Eait India Oollega 
4th Ed, Serampora, 1890. 
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1 'si’ft'i, Tpi’i i2ft^'S 'n^n 

^1^1 'G 1 The woik 

IS, houcnti, Inscil muic on li.uliLion llnin on milhenlic 
histoiN The inlioilncloi} j)Oilion "i\cs llie btoi} of the 
ancient Hindu Kinijs since the d.ns oL Kniuhselra, 
bas^cd inobtl\ on the Paiiianik accounts .md ti.idilionaiy 
legends and o[ these the aeconnl of King Eikiainridil} a 
IS Hie longest and most cnlci fainiiig The slon comes 

down to the histone tunes of the 
^llio scope, of Llic Mohammedan conquest and theie is 

some a»eonnt of AdiSiii, Ballal Sen, 
Laksniaii Sen of Beng il and Pithn and .Tajaehandia of 
Delhi and Kanau] d’hen follows a sketch of the Pathan 
and Alognl kings of Delhi, and of these the stones of Akbai, 
Jahangii, 8hrdi Jahan and Aniangzeb ■will be found 
inteiesting These accounts, howevei, aie not stnctly 
Instoiical but theie is a consideiable infusion of gossip 
and fiction llie woik ends with an account of the 
Bntish occuiiation of Bengal aftci the defeat of Sna]nd- 
daulah, woith compancon with that gneii b> RSjib 
Loehan in /fujii Kr’^na Cliavdia Hayn CJmuhn The 
concluding passage is inteiesting 

’ll C^{?t CTt^ G 

r)|CJj 

I Theie aie numeious anecdotes but the stoiy 
IS piesented m a connected form and the style is maiEed 
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li\ nanaliNO Cflbp aotl simplieiU althoo^li ot plaws ^rbcro 
llio nutlior giovNb eenoiiB, il Iccorucs 

It lanprnurT' tod lalxtnre^I CDcI jKHlinItc TIio p<}Io 

of MrljnAja^ liowcvir Imi a ditlmc 
tion af ll^^o^\n when conlnMcd with 
lh<»« of luK contcmpomnw U >hows a decided leaning 
to Content nonla and Saoecntic forms jObt os Iho rtjrle* 
of Carc3 UHnr Bosu or CUanejlcharan 

Itj*sn#<-H(lacd IjK , . . jL ii t 

contmicd with lire a return to tbo colloquial 

I" 'IrUiiflm » inline, 
tlierc IS an nltimpl to rairo (he 
language from llio ncgligtnco of c^llcKjDmlum to the dig 
ml) and Rcnoufuess of a litcmr)- tangnage while in 
Care)* and others the dctire is nlwars to be clear popular 
and osefnl Ilut it most be admitted tliat in the more 
eenous portions of JlftynAjay s wnlinga the prepondor 
anco of ’^aneent words and Sonscnl forms mein the 
syntax inarUstiQ and tho bt))e btiS and unotlural In 
tbo narraliNC portions howcicr this fault dimppcan and 
the general manner in this worl a!lbouj,Ii bordering on 
the pedantic la indcwl interesting of which the following 
short inssago talcn from tW nccoont of Pftlm and 
JajBchandm w ill scr\ o as a specimen ' — 


wti*! «sba 'stiirff ’iTituff’t 

T? *1^1 fVtnH 

A. t™™ 

wi‘Sr°«t -ffiiii fv-H iws n'l'ivft 

r-tAk^s ftrut'S CT « ^ Cl "itioicn 'It'd (7n «Kin 


pp. 100.100 
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^ 1 ^tSfl <I>?i/ 1 (.<^ 

fiffelTll C^ ^]4\ UUl<Q 

cn c^jiit^ t^iUo 

(^ 'srt^ ^p\v^ <^.^1 CT W 

^lc<i 5]»(c'^ '^rl’l^T -.1.)^^ <j|ti 'St^ 

^.S3't^>ltC<^ *lt‘'ll% ^*2(1% '*lf% *\'ii ^t®fl 

'®1^t^ <fRc'S 'srtf^ 4iiJl ^^14 ‘I'c 

W ^5114^ 44»^ -14=1 4t$ri*1C^T'1 f*t»li!fi‘l ^4^ 

■^4^ 4l^7l4l '®i4*t7 ^tsit^c'T'^ '®rf’1^ 

0 \ 4t^C4 ^4‘f 4^<^ 1 4»tJt4 ^ 

4t45 '©Pint 4t^^<l -^C.Sa<l ^4'1 (4*lJd*t 

4Rc« 1»< 1 (71 (4>(iiC«l ^4«1 4t^ '5I1^C5^^ 

f4^ Tiw ^n^ri 

^®t^C4 ^R=1 4tSf<^<l <^C«3'q PliliJC®] C^C^I 

i4| PtC'O ^ 'srt^pf R^ <lt«?1 (?I 4t^tc^ (4^ 

^4 W»1 (7T ".SC^ .§tp5(.-5 ^(^(34*lt^l4tC?f ( 4 ^ Ren'S (TTt^'.s 

'*)'S^£14 ^ P(4^®1 '®t1’l4Ti4 ^fS^t 4i( 1 

4t®f1 (71 f4»l$iC«l ^1^(71^ ^ 1 4t^1 

'Sfiibjs '©Rc'® '*i'SS<r'^c®l ^^cn4 © n'»t^ 

(71tC4<lR^4 RfSaTll ^Rcn'( Ttwi '5n^C«l4 ^ 

^55 44f44 ( 4^4 ^ 1 ^RbC'O'^I ^R(in4 4t'^X^ ^.Ss'l 

'nC6f4 '*i^t(.<i fiiRjRRt.'S'S <2(4151 4*^ Pi'^ ^ 
^^^£14 R^ 4t®rt4 <2rf^Rf4 =^< <21^)41 444 

4t4t?a 4E4 1£I4^ 4^t4t^ 3^^inR>cn4 t'®f4 
444 4C..S94 '$rl4'S 4R4|[^cn4 ^^14 ^ Rf^ R 4 C4t4^ <Ft4- 
C«lC® '5ft44 ^ 4t^1C4 444t4 R4tRc^4 '®t'®<il4 4'S<5 '4lC4 
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'llMa a\ St in'? sPli offlfil atlft: *nH(s«l 

(iNbirs irt 7<tft5i!1 

Nul'JbllVw Ninlsa fv=i iw -ffinl ’W’K 

sn >7r«t*i T?^i:wrti nw *irot-.!iHfl jiS iii'nii 'j^jtunt 
(Jtftfsr't'si’i Tf atfx^ Tfiifl i ti’h 

’rftcss c'ftti «W <« "OT c' n •strsil 

4tTrtl %’tT;5‘ S! c-fl-n ’?’< ’jfim I mi>3 

’njiBw St *<1^115 ^ ^^itruw «rjiuii 'Jttt< 

flfi'tlif ’frt Tt'ts I ^Tl "jmst nfe^ 

*tftfl f t-U^^ 0[t1 "llPut ««tiS ?ltspl **Wf isST 

si ’ffiit it tT atftst *1?^ C'K»H I irWt mra 

wW», «l®tM >iTtt*ts ^nt ■«i«i5i ^mifsra ^iit jfttss i 
«i^ WtsW T 5 s»nts a «>ws ciff<tTt iiw^^it 
Cl Cl TIwW 'aiPiitlVs aiMai's sen ■fltlcfa st 
vfiitt ®ric*H ct ■stft <;TrW airMaci- 'ssi snta 

'ffsaStl subS Ttst '•tpR Tata >iit ft-M «|p<t aals 

%*!« »(4i« ^ ■j'uU'f 'st'ts st?l ^tts ip '?fir!t fitss 
■a CMS stM ^ ’Mift ftit I TW ’ssit ^ 
CTtss si^ss cnK-ts st?ic5 •wtfinl sfress i ji insii ftss 
Tj^tst nrtst MS StCT *S’S «l5ts SSba fll<4fn 

ntitert tin'll I a ID'S 'w fatseis »|^t^ 'trt <ai cs sstrts 
MSba c-jI-iIs ’SSTt ^I'ltis ftsts sfiit® ss^ sf^slui liMs 
d tn SST CS ^'tTjF stfe fV% 'iltfs d isU® 'Stsls atf^ ^ 
cs 'liia ■ssfw sfint» exists ■f'lits ss^ ■'iii’fi 
'MRa stesst ^ Pi-tn sitfssti laWn 'Of first taelks 
•ttita 'it’tfsa sisen ®1ina esn atsis •ftin'M ssoife 
«nba sorts 'flu fsst cs 'ts fiwi 1 firs ssbs sort cs 'Oil'f 

sorfs stst fir? %^S fii.'i'l St I 'JljOtt bssliis <»tTSO. 
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BKNo vLi Lin:j{ATUj{]<: 


r^fcij3tr3 

1 T'TT trit5i:;3; "^-51^ 

^t^’1 ?i^Ji''j]j ■5itr;i'Ti 

^ I '5^ f?C^IC3 '^ooo:^f3 

71^ y?fll r^ib-jT ^t^l -5iCT?r rntT 

^>ci: ^ I 

■^tf^^l I S "^^bJl ^"5 *\-£\ it 

I 


P I (idoil/l'c/ut ii/l 1 1 1 it ' 01 Aloon-llirlit of Intcllii^cncc^ liis 
next trieni oil'll iial woilc, is indued 
a most inteic^^ting publication of this 
puiod fiom (he standpoint of foim 
and language; if not foi its mallei It is an elaboiate tieatise 


Prnhodh chaii'h il a, 
ISIJ 


^ Tins Mork, tliouuli composed in 1813, \\os not published till 
1833, \\ lion it nppo'ued fioin the Scitimpore Press nith a Preface 
bj J C Waishmiiu (dated loth Ma^, 1833) The title page says — 
“'21t«ll<lbItS^I 1 ^Cii50i3 

f^R'3 ^fb-o I ^5«1 1 bb-'S'S I pp 1--195 

The Pruhodh Ghundiil a compiled by tlie late llrityunjoy 
Yidynluukai, many joars Chief Pundit in the College of Port Ybllinm, 
Piom the Serampoio Picss 1833”, pp i xi and 1 — 195 The fount is 
very neat and cleai There ivas a second edition at Scrampoie 
in 1845 as the Catalogue of Bengali Punted Bools in the Libiary 
of the Bntish Museum p G7 shows Another edition in the Sabitya 
Pan?at Library dated 1862, Serampore Aho another edition 1862, 
with the follomng title page in English and Bengali “The 
Prabodh Chandnka compiled by the Late Mritynnjoy Bidyalankar 
for many years Chief Pandit m the College of Fort William, 
Calcutta, Punted for the Calcutta University at the Baptist llission 
Press, 1862 I 1 

b''b’8 i” “All these editions may be seen to the Siihitya Pan§at 
Libiary Entered as “Prnbodh Chnndnka by Miityunjoy Yidynhinkar, 
8vo Seiampore, 1833” m the Catalogue of the Libianj of the Eon, 
East India Company, 1845 p 193 
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of Mine length divided inlo four parlj called each 
of which again is subdivided into chapters called 
The book begins with the praiso of language 
vrhich however as (jaoted below, will not Uj found very 
cntortainiDg for lU stilt and pedantic 
prtXrth “l-ilc but will somewhat exemplify 
tnirod ctm7 ciptain the Pundit’s preference 

for Sanscrit *— 

^’lllbttki ^ 'sm- 

Hic.i'i'ii* *1^9 <U^la •lUt'*! c'iW'« 

1 OI^ISI 1 

nrs 7^tl ^ •jn\ 

^ \ bi’t® •n i 

•Fl^H ^ Vt J1W 

'•r^rniT® iUwl (.*iWo «HPt% 

I \ 

'iWl 

'Spn j 'St^ 

^ Wpvi*^ ^ 1 

'Spinal ^!-?34’1 'll'twfl ’PPliU'44’fl RtA1«hU^iri'Fl 
^ (7PR w'ltV’F -llJl^ ^I’Tl I 
5rt^:^ 3Prt 

28 
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C¥t^1^'=1 ^ 1 ’t’f- 

\S^NQ<1 <^>l»^ <pvt<^;>j61<li I 

C^I^I^'S'1 <?'l«1't=1 f^itll 5]\5 I <i)\sO!})C^ (2i<l'e^)t^ 

^'psl i£l<?‘qj'Xf< 

'^<\U 

^ ■nc<^1'«»il 1 cTf^ c^'i^cn% 

^»^<l1 ^'Q»(| Tft^v® 1 2;,^ 

‘'if^^f^I^'® 0\*\ ^'Q»( 

(.«tlpp<p ^'Q*i 

3Tt^5^«nc'0<i f*f^< c^t^ >£lc<^t^b(a^1 ^ 

<ifbc'sc^»( 1 'a(,<rt^bfi^'Ws '^<\(.^ ^ ^ 


(2f<?l»|^'5(»|^ P 

Then King Baijpal, son of Bikiamaclitj'aj summons 
his young and fiolicsome child ^ridhaiadhaia before 
him and, in order to infuse in the son a love of 
learning, begins a discussion on the subject Afteiwaids 

he enti lists the instiuction of his 
Acharya Prabhakai, who to 
educate his young pupil begins by lec- 
tunng to him in a stiff and labouied language upon 
eveiy conceivable subject beginning with the philosophy 


^ '2tC^«lt>ks«l‘1 pp 1 2 
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of the alphabet hjIm of rhetono lau logic 

a tronora} and politic* and vnnoun other branrlie« of usefnl 
knowledge and finishing the whole bv salutan instrnotions 
niontrated by popolar talcs The I»ooh ii indeed a monament 
of learning and imtten also in a learned language 


Dm the booh inepite of il* learning ha* no fystem 
and the wnter \n almost wholly de\oid of all nriistio 
iDtlincte of proportion or armnge- 
■TmnpiramtT^" IS mingled np 

with the comic absLnise metaphysical 
tpecnlaUon 10 pnt side by side with (he low lalh of peasants 
mechanica and quarrelsome women and often there 11 a 
eudden and Indierous descent from the most pedantic and 
laboured language to (he extreme njlgant) of Uie popular 
drtlecl It IS indeed a botch polcli — a cunous collection 
of tales and senoai ossa)** boond logeUior by a very 
slender thread 

Nor IS the language of the book all that oonld be 
desired In tbo preface to the work 
’VTar^hmaD remarks verj iignificantlj 
tliat ”anj jierson who can comprohond the present work and 
enter into the spmt of its beauties ma) justly consider 
himself master of the language * But to comprehend the 
present work would mean some familiarity with Sanicnt 
without whicli the book would not be easily intelligible 
and there can be no doubt tlist tins gronndmg 
in Sansent would certainly help much in acqninng a com 
maud over the moro literary aapocU of the language But 
the tendency to sanscnUsing Iioa boon earned to the extreme 
^ Indeed Prabodk-efinu Irtkii oxemplifies 

pofUkjniT^hLtorio One important aspect of the develop- 
^^krpmont of prt»o [pgjjt of pTose style in this penod 
and brings into clear relief the long 
contmaed struggle between the plain and the ornate style 


Iti 
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onto! winch i*? evolved modem pro‘;c the plain style 
favomed by the Euiopcan wnteis and their imilatois, 
while the ornalc style advocated b}’ learned pundits of the 

orthodov school like Mrtynhja} 
Punt^ of diction language is correct and absolute- 

ly flee fiom the taint of Peisian, and IMaishraan’s eulogj" 

that the book is "written in the purest Bengalee is 

perfectly pistifiable, but when that learned missionary and 

scholar speaks of its Bengali as "one of the most beautiful 

speeimens” of piose style, it is obvious that he stretches 

his point too fai The liaish unrhythmical obscure 

Sanseiit-ndden style is fai from the best that this period 

has to show in Bengali prose The genius of Sanscrit is 

not the same as that of Bengali and it would be a 

mistake to suppose that Sansciit sj'iitax should rule syntax 

in Bengali Preponderance of Sanscrit 
The stylo Inbonr- , i 

ed and pedantic foi words indeed gives stiength and 

Batiacra vaiiety to t^ e prose as well as puiity 

and coneetness to the diction, but 
the sesquipedalian affectation of laboured style becomes 
wearisome in a short time The use of long-drawn-out 

compound words, occurieneeof unusual 
phrases, and extensive boirowing fiom 
Sanscrit make it difficult sometimes foi the uninitiated 
to comprehend the sentences at the fii-st glance In the 
technical or philosophical poitions again the style some- 
times assumes a peculiai stiffness and learned tone.* In 
some places, the sentences aie so veiy lengthy and ii regular 
in stiueture and ariangement that it becomes almost 
impossible to find out then meaning easily , while in other 
places, the writer, anxious to exhibit a vanety of style, has 


Its defects 


See for instance *<3 I R'itM 
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lodal^^ m tbo uto of Ungtia^ oarrenl only amonf; tlie 
lower orders the vnlj^ant) ot winch however Bays "Manh 
nuti he laB abundantly redeemed hj hi^ vein of onf^nal 
hamonr ^ In thin work the atndent may range at will over 
all kinds of Bengali prose of this ponod 
‘ f™"" ‘l'' ''•ghiat lo the lowest, iJ 

tlioagh the Sanpontiscd le preponde- 
rates from sentences so studded with Sanjtont combinations 
as to he almost unintelligible to those wlio have not learnt 
the classical language down to wlgnr abuse and colloquml 
freedom We had already seen a specimen of its more 
difficult style the following extract will bo a good illostia 
tion oftho nntbor s use of the colloquial langnage* — ' 

sifti e k-n 

^ •«« Wir^jl HIT g|*t1 WH 5ITO ^rfstw 

=!7 Wlltlftl stm si tlfiCHl tWr «tI1 ifc* 

iiRtsi ^ ■»tpm w* offsi I «(t«Kn 

^ c=! ■wirn I? gtn ?ro JTTit '«? 

w ^ nt«ii Pt«it» (jtfet •»iin=i Jit ^ 

»iWs Ristt T?i wiPi'tj.tl 'sw Rfl aiiit f Ruftf 
’(CT '(tit ^ CT '•rtlR 'K'tl ’tit'ih (Sk 

’tfci 'll '^ta n 1>(1 tW 'th •illiulfl Tiilw 

I S t)? ((ft 

bl*n 5(1^ stl^ 't^Ri fRgl 

itl Ptatil itt^ '"tptfi "tl CT 

^I'W ^ iiltett I 's^’rf% ■tR'i ^ir«i TOt 
•tt^ c^itt^ ’?! ^ fV]j ■ttt'f '«t'i 'st't ^ 
finl <trt^ I St ^ tm '?j% "t? (TiW 


wkttiTtpp ot-eo. 
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C‘i*R ^tf^rq -Tl^^ Vll cvlf^ f^Ur 

cnil cq^l »Tlg ^us qj T''icqlc'i-1 ^''■\U^\ 'A\2 

qvi'i ^^".1 '^\tn\ 'z^L’\ ^ir»ic'i 1 

^fsq itlf^ ^rtG^I ^1 7<Bl 

U> 1 Tflq -M ‘t'*nlcq '^if^ r<^ q| qn 

Otf’lWfV ’tlC<t I ii-l 

'sitfq^ ^(bcvi “(tq^t 'st'i cql'^i^ 

<5l ^ ^Uzi fST*! W'l»( 1 

^R'll ^ qfDR3l '$It^tq M 

■»rtlql ql ^ CM>q "qiPicM i q(^fo'ii<^ ^?i1 
f^^l<^^'?p ■^[^q 'Qz^ ■Jrtsl f^'sq qi'i wt^tl cqtc^^tlc^ 

^ 1 ^f'liii Wqtc'i c<^>iq 

^tfqiiR^ 'srpnK qc^>f c'®1c<f CTtql ^q1^5l qc*? 

q^*it ^t*7ici f^t^ <ii^ '^y\<\ wt<i‘lcq ^1q<7^c<i> ^'sq 

q‘^'1 q^<<1 "sn^q i tijtsifqq f^?[iiq f^^;q q^«i 'qlfqfq 

^£1<P '^ql^'il Ppl1 •‘4^*1 Ui1c<7> 

^P'lqlq ^1 qsRq tl CTiq ql^ q1 

w c-^q "qWq ^»tq ^tRc^ i 

'%^<[ ii2i^tTf ^^j1c< 7* ^Rq ^cqi qtRt ^ ^ 

<pRqi ^srlc's ^1R ql i 

It will be seen, however, that hi'? nanative and 
de&ciiptive maiinei as wellas his jiowei of weavinsj dialogues 
mio his stoi} is leall} piaisewoitli^ loi liis time But 
it must not he sup] osed that between these extremes of 

colloquialism on the one hand and 

tw^’ Va™ ' ""ease ^^^^^^”^10 pedautiy on the other, 
and dignity Mrtj'uujay nevei succeeded in steeling 

a middle conise On the contraiy, 
Jrom the following extiact it will he seen that his narmtive 
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■t}Ie thoagb Rmecnbud often assumes an ease and 
dignitv reminding one of the later 

lllMtimtkrii , , 

style of Bidyftntgar ‘ — 

Ww TtS f r«sl« =fl I bWi ^ 

'iC’ttiMII 'K'll'lpW* 'JW ilsn^Pi '^llitl fe*lfT5 I 

if '«’i7l mil »iii'>nr ■ii»I4)1'ih tb « tI’T® «!! 'ffui 
fiwx ’frui.'MI Of ’Ht1'1u®« 

l¥>l '«ltf!| '*»W ’jRlwIV '*’1 W» 'ft'Htl »(lHlfl 'S’l 
fnft ^ iflu'ifltn mIBsI '•HlnltT »tl«l 

■ffsti-H I 'il’R'io <11^ rt|f|in,rt tHaiftitlra 

fitil 'slalfl ’F’tl PicaaH <fnii«M I '*rtHl fram 

it 'il'lt'ia 'iillawl’Wli ca aifo^ta r*fVtl 7 ^ *ilc^ PT 
3 wa B! *ra VJ •B "BTOC asti 'e'talf'if’S ?tca I iMcaa 
■•iltal B»T afftH it 'w’tlaHw aifttan 'srtl'R flRaWa 
naaNIta 4tal? fsr -rfai-s »llfa|PB « ‘afw'H '81*1 
^<tBl aatala 'S’l faift »i!cac«l '8’l^t a'lut'l aif4i« 
•iiljTiM ataaiitaa la<n,t aPial ■•(Im a«iaa(.a latala 
W 'sl’kaa aildta ■•tlPul ■eWw tB fwfl platan i ca 
'el’la '•TB c«lala as*! 'eWa Tan-ia arHI CT nft 

fs"! wtal c«Wa Rita 'Wt^’i ’fawilk'* irai csiaR'? 

apil ^taaiH laiao’t it 'e’lftta' ‘sBfifi aa tftwB Tfiil 
(afaal) Wl Lidia'S aic«M i waada alaaaR if 
aliw ca 'fl’tfa dKiPirda dUaia laal fad l.a^aa 
■dlajlldd Rllc« 51^ aataltaa dpm WI ai 
■eaR dMiRli aa iaa ataa alCd astaa *i^jd 'PiajPild 
ntca=fl I 

«t^sl^5laa1 pp 60-67 
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TIio ilion^Ii no( the least nnjioitant. work of 
flii‘- ])f*>io(l ]»' p7irii'^-j)nrH‘>a or the 

HiirajaiiFilcl Ku} 

'J’n.il 01 Alan cnniposccl by Jlan)- 
pias.itl and published b}’’ the f^nrampni Pi css in 


Ptirll ifn 
1815 


ISl®} ' It. IS a pretty lai^e volume 
and contains stones- tianslaled 

from a Sanskiit, oiif^inal said to have 


been composed by the poet Bidyjipati at the command 
of Pa]!! Sibasimha Its ob]cct is not only to impart 

ethical instinct ion"' b} evtolling and 
Iis sLopc indiciiwl illustrating the viitiies of men, but 

03 tlic HlllllOl limiHLlf 

also to enteitain by clever and amus- 
ing stones, and this IS set foith at the beginning of the 


‘ The title lingo 6113-0 — ^1^ *1 

’Tiii’Ti 1 ^fbii 1 

WWI ( ib-ia i pp l-27a It is \cry rcmnrkablo that this book 1ms 
boon publishccl 83' tlio Bangubusi Press (B S 1301) iis 11 -work bv 
lllrt3 Hfija3’ Bid} illiitikar I urn not in\uro of tlio e-^istonce of any 
sucli ^^o^k bv Mrt3iiri3a3 nor does Roebuck, Bnclmnan, or Long 
mention it The Bungabasi icprmt, lioncvei, is not very accurate 
Of Harapiasud Kay’s life, little seems to bo knoiiu Long {Return of 
the Names and Wmtings, etc , 1S55) speaks of him ns “Hamprasad Ray 
of Kanebrapara ” The copy in the British Museum Library 
(Blumbaidt, Catalog^tc, p 113) of the first edition bears the same 
title page, date and place of publication ns i\e have quoted above 
bat theie is also another edition in the same Librar3'^ reprinted at 
London in 1826 And a third revised edition, Calcutta, possibly 
of 1866 Also in the Catalogue of the Library of the Ron East 
India Company, 1846, p 195, and m the Catalogue of the Library 
of the East India College , the name of the author is not stated in 
these Catalogues An edition dated Calcutta ISIS is entered m the 
Catalogue of the Libraxy of Jthc East India College, 1846 There are two 
editions (appai-ently of 1834 and 1853 respectively though the title 
page 18 wanting) in the Library of the Sffihitya Paii?nt 

® Althongh there are stories in this woik which would have 
better been exporgated 

^ As a book of fable, this work seems to have been very popular 
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work — iifen amlRM 

wS’iuiT frti srfiimr Jimn 

PiVl’lfi =TW fflv *531 ‘Jpscttk-l I 

aniil irfit HI CT BJiMlnHI Cl ’ifaiE ’IT>1 

1111111 cititswrT ci dll' jpji 'ilcfi'i ui iftftti Pf 

■FOTi sfsT dll 517 ijfjcn :n uifit ms sia ^r«Hd i 
CI 5071 'Wt'ttli Til'TPI 7171 ’pn >t7i>l7 •tflST 77 dHt 
Cl 5077 7*1 JiTTi] tfilt-ffl ».Cd|7*,I 77 CtI 7T7 1PTT 
*137 75=1 'll 7|lt.H 1‘ 

The fnimrTvork of the etor} m thw Onco upon a time 
a ccrtaiD kin^; «nxion>« to marr^ Iiut beouliful dau(;l>trr 
eonmlleU arerlam nge on the nuliject 
.1. ^71^“**^^ ^ wlvrwd him to manr hii 

datichtcr (o a caa Anted trliat 
the clnracteruitten of a real inan are the nnfre Lepinn 
enameratinp and illartratinp ll^e^a^olln nrtne* of a real 
man and Hie object of manhood The boot in oomjiamhle 
ID many renpectn to ’Mrtrufijaj • Uiiinn SmiiJwa or 
PrnJodk^kandnka and afthouRh not cqoally leaniwl or 
affected tho iljle i>!io\r 8 the name 
K )■ ffu penrxlntjle (^ndeticj to nn'cnturalion and borders 
almo^ on the pedantic. By tnsto and mchnalioD Ilara 
pra Id fcems to Ixilonp to the ramo orthodox mIkwI os 
■MptjTiDjaj It IS liardlj neewrarr to niturtmte his etjle 
at a prwt Icnptli and the followinp short quotation picked 
out from tbr more easy ]x>r(ioni will bo found lulTlcient 
to enable llie readtr to form bii own judpmcnt — 

Dr Yat** Btr« 10 ftorirs tpom It tl»e tecom] rolome of hi r fr*d cffcn 
u>d U DKhton glm4 

pp. 5-1 
59 
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5 i<q>er{ ^cailc^ (71 ^K 1 c<? 

<p^i * 6 ^ w (75 (75 ^ 

^VTk<5®l 1 

[jlfolc^ flC'^’sl'^ »(1c>( ’^C<P»( (^r»( Tt^- 

%1 t£l^^ '<H\i)j'Q! '3 (7Tl(.<?^fJtC^C<q i5tfeffi»( 

^t^"5(.H^ ^bfe-tilNO '5rl^1<5 ?t5I <(>C<?»i ^<5‘C°1<5 SIC^O" '*(*1^ 

(7ric<?<5Rc^C^ (5^? *521 ^ <PC^'( I (75 'oj'1*! C^ 'e?^<j1- 

f^C'® (TPt^ <P'ii ‘^IC'l ^ '*l'St£l^ 

^i«i>i (Tlt^ ^<(‘=1 ^‘JiC'®*q 5|c5fj 

'®'itf^'®?5\C^ ^iTt^ 'sri^i's;- 

Ulnstrative extract 
from the story of the 
indolent men 

<(>C^ 5(1 (71 ‘^Ts (.<(‘1»( '*lMR'® <(>C'i( 

25*1^ ^ »l1 St^<ltt^ '®Kt^ 5(1 <1>C<1 '5(1 

Rc<(t?»it <cf< 1 ^c<i '<Hc*i<i> c^rt'it c'lW '*i=ic*i<icn<( 

'll'® (7(^c»( %1 '*iqc>i<i{ncM<i >iR® «ltf^'i (7( 

5T<PC'1"( ^ 

(7Pl5( '^‘1 (T^'sriC'l 5n 5ft^ I ?ic<? ^C'6<(1 '*I'1C<1<1CIT<( (Tft^ 

^0)11 '5(1 <rl^ (7^'Sl»li!!I<lJ ^PlC® 

^1^ I ^■51’C<(<(1 '*l'1^*ft^1c® '*IC'1<( dl<6 <u^ 

^Riil ^>rT (71 'Tifl '»i'ic^<i(n5ic<i> '*i'sf*i '*11^- 

CV(»( f^'<S '*1®!^ C'nt'(>'S 

(7( '5([5lt<l(,''r'^ C''l'*5'1 

CUtWCN®* ^ ^ '5(l»(-q1 

'*l®t£l^ >l<^q '*^qc>1'q^.^t<^ ’tfl'spi c£l^ '*t'1C*l"l1 

C^ '*\M <pRitTf^<^ '6lf^ (kj^ll Pl<l>Cl? '®^5{ 

W ^ '*lF®«Ii( '2l'SsqRl®tf^ Wf^l 

’ H, pp 66 68 
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i «)f3 

’P11 Elfscn piflPt iR "Ffinl ’f5'*ni ’Fwt’W'W Tfiir! 
•ilRi >111 ittticis ■KH >a>riR iiiitJ 'iit’R BlPml 
"St? ft: fiPit* >Ji^ I fiJlj 

ufe inp! *;v5i fftci >at ’ift 'nf'ifl ttftti I 
aw yil! ■wi ’ffttn? •aHtR -flirs 
ci iirs u ftti "RrS iniirtcTi t?ii '•lijs 'TO! I 

F5>f '?»Pi ^ uPm a« iw^ irrn t-iiiai ^ 

ifH ’ffes ’tnt ft cirWi •nfttw'f nu =ii i *fan 
iiftnnji •ti\ Bift ■'I'l'iciti'm uftfl ^uia 

fttm i’ICI ^rfaTSWS ■e^H^ (?!t Elft ’?’11 C'lll'Jsmt 
wiftiii fftn m iiwii itftn I ^Hjsftnifii 

'j.Ttssi (S’? csft *irt awls 'S^ PKn sli'iifs 
7tfi lift >m nin «nii?i irf% 

pR'U "mn, •Ijpi*: lift airtVsw iss lift lift I *111: c>i^ 
Pralft ’j.Tcnl n'T'nPi'KiF i|(i lies ’iwifl TO 
•rtftoH I >(1 JiHitn I 



CHAPTER VII 


Earliest Bengali Journalism 

It will be seen that almost all tbe publications of 
the College of Foit William were printed and issued at 

tbe i^iiiampur Press ^ But a greater 
Ne^Rpap^rpublished tbaii tbis was accomplished 

by it and its missionary founders 
wben in 1818 Di Maishman, in 
conjunction witb Dr Caiej^, pioposed and earned out a 
scheme of publishing a monthly journal and a newspapei 
in Bengali Such a pioject had long been present in the 
minds of^the Srirampui biethren, foi the Pi ess as a means 
of diffusing knowledge is always an important and usefnl 
auxiliary to an earnest missionary but stringent restric- 
tions on the PresSj especially the vernacular press, had 
made it difficult for them to caiT}'- out then noble purpose 

When therefore in February 1818, 

1 ml. Marshman pioposed the publiea- 

1818) or The Indian ^ ^ ^ 

Youth’s Magazine tion of Diffdai sa7L, Carey in his 

anxiety for the safety of the mission, 
consented onlj'^ on condition that it should be a monthly, 
and should avoid political discussion ^ The first Bengali 
penodieal therefore confined itself purely to instructive 

‘ When on March 21, 1800, an advertisement appeared in the 
official Calcutta Gazette, announcing that the missionaiies had established 
a press at Srirampur, it at once roused Lord Wellesley who, although 
a liberal statesman, had fettered the press in British India But on 
the assurance of Mr Brown, the Governor General wrote to the mis 
Bionanes saying that he was personally favourable to the movement 
and that such an Oriental press would be invaluable to the College 
of Port William 

’ Here is an extract from the mmutes of the meeting of the 
Mission regarding the publication of Digdarsan — 

“Peb 13th, 1818 Mr Marshman having proposed the publication 
of a periodical work in Bengali to be sold amongst the natives for the 
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laterary Bcienlific or hiitoncal ewnys oF peneral intereet. 
Each article wm wntteii both id Beogali and English 
put opposite to each other the Engbah vemon on one 
page on the left and the Bengali on the next page on the 
right.' The or Magacxne for Induin YonlM aj 

itB title-page says in the altemntivo ( ^ 
5ft=Il ) was published in 

April 1818 and was ‘has the first paper of its kind in 
Bengali An enumeration of the iwnteuts of the first 
number would indicate the nature as well as the variety 
of tho topics dealt with It was eesentiaUj meant for 
the diffusion of nseful knowledge on vanous subjects and 
none of the article* had any great pretensions for ongmal 
wntiDg artoLio preseDtalion or literary finish The first 
number contained the following srtiele* ■ — 

(Of the Disoovnry of Amencn) 

purpoM t Qxdthig % fpiftl t aqatry unraR Uvem, it was reaolTed 
that thera iru bo obJoetJon In (b« p bUcatloD of sb b s jemruJ pro 
Tided sTI potltlcal Istelligonoe m r« erpevUlIj reg&rdb^ th But, 
be exoladed Crom U end ti do not in e form irkelj to etarm 

^oTonunenb. It mort Uwrefore be oooflned te erUoiee of generel iofor 
meUon end doUoo of new dltcorenee, bob e noell pteoe me; be elkitted 
to local erente, vrith tb view of randerinii it ettnotzre {Euierg 
cf Str^mport Ifunoe tdL 11 p 161.) 

From tho T nth Ustmo releti o to Serempore Tren ] Hone 
(Jolj 1833 Appendix) it e p p e en thet tvo edJlicau rrere Uened, n 
(1) bllloirul, EngUeh end Bengeli i (3) tn Bengeli ol; In tb roliunes 
w here been bl to treoe, soe I xri (from April 18IB to ITeroh 1819 
end from Jenner; to April 1630) te hOingnelj while soe. xr to 
xxri (from Uarch ISXO to Febnur; 1831) it is poblUbed onlj in 
Be gell. W hare eoother edibon loe I xil (April 1816 to Ueroh 
1819) pobUebed ocl; In BengelL 8o H M enu that the two edlKnr were 
loned eimnlbneonelj from th er; bo^iiming of Ita pnbUcetton. 

The date glrvn b; Dlnesb Oheodre 6en (Hbtonr p. 677) es 
Febnter; 1818 U inoorreot See qootrtion from llenbrnen ■ letter 
ei p S33 poete (footnote) The flret nomber with the date Afril 
IBIS mej be leen In the Blhitja Feripet Llbrer; 
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(Of the Limits of Hindoosthan), (Of the 

Trade of Hindoosthan), 

(Ml Sadler^s Jouiney in a Balloon fiom Dublin to Holyhead) 
(Of Mount Vesuvius) It will be seen 
that iL was eminently fit to be a “Youth’s Magazine,’'’ 
and the natuie of the themes as well as the mannei of 
expiession was varied and novel enough to make it attrac- 
tive There weie inteiesting scientific papeis on the 
compass, the metals, the steamboat, botany of India, etc , 
histoiical accounts of ancient and modem nations, sketche'?, 
iiariatives of travel, notices of England and other countries, 
and a few essays on the commerce and productions of 
India, all tieated in a populai and easy way The follow- 
ing selection will seive for a specimen 

C'Stfsi'O <P<ll ^ 

M3 

*\*\ cac*! 

C*lW 

^^C'S »tH c=il<? 

^'ojUric^ ts?l'Qlw^cvt^ 

'srl^q 

t2i<^ c<ptR ^^01 ?rl ^^ic's 

(?Tt^ 'Q ’iPMsill 

^M3^(tC^s Msit 6 iRi«1 

'®nf^C'©C^ C'2l(^M) tilMF “fs 

c^rtv l^q, ^^•i<ii ^ 's c^rb5tftTl 
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'SVPiii 

^} ^ W»iC«5« 9tfl (?I •itt^lPK* 

^*l(fl ^ 

C^ ff^ -ftTI C^ fiR (T?^ ^C5 ^ ^ 

fiR ♦rfn c»ilc^flw^ '*jw» 'chHl ^*1* (.H^\nJi 

Q '•^fi-ii .5hr ^ (T?^ 'ij’s '*Tt^H a 

^•^juft*! ^ (^ci«c.i «jt^ c^ 

^ w^‘f *« 3f^ '« ^ >r® 

C3^^ ORBi 91^ '«Ut^^c.'* 

(.•itC^flWfl <43^ CS OPT ^*15 ifl^'Stl^Q ^(**1 ^ 

^ ^il»<l(.H ThK* STI 

TfiTT *fOl blOn^rf pplV^-Tf^ *tCT ^ Hifif'l 

♦inr ^ OFtn*^;* *rtT« ^lPf*l <5^ 

‘^ll,'|t'< ^*i* '« 5rtft*I '0(^9 "^-hU 

nrf^ ’»lfeH'^jC< »it9li *5? CTtI C’R T«RT 

»3^ 9'69r^*l C^ »Rni 

Cl JTft 

^klfli or^ c^ =rt « ^ cM»i ^ 

'il’F ^ 'S ^ IV^ 5TtCfl 

n^W'i'l ^1 »|Ih «ipHTR^ni »TtOT« ^ 

Tn^ ^fVn 5rt ^ir^-o 

nf^ ^wtr*iTt (.•Itt^flwn 3R *35J 

<4^ '^W9 ^\t»llC9Jll r*fU jpn 

of? ff'6'T TJ.’m Ttn 9WH * 

Dlfdarian April 18tO pp. 107 173 1 th« Ecglkh tmuUtlcm !■ omitted. 
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This usefti] ])apoi, howovoi, Inslod onl} foi lliroe 

ye.ais (]S18-]S21)‘ , but il became a cry pojiiilni and 

successrul foi i now \ cnluio, and ifs sncoc'ss omboldoned 

Ibo nn‘=‘;ionaiio‘^ (o lannoh upon the more jiorilous iask of 

startinc;' a ncwsjiajioi in Bengali A qn,n ter or more of 

a eonlur3’s inloleraiuo on the pait oi 
Sdwuchrii (! a rjxn) or j » i i 

tho Mirror of Noi\i ‘ "C "ovcrnmeiil had made the 

2.}r(i Mn}, Sntiiidin, rni'-'^ionancs dithdent , but (hen 

caireine^s to ojien a ne^\ a\enne to 

tlie Ihouglds ol the nation made tliem o\ercomo all 

sciiqniles, moie spcciall}' because llio Bengal Gazefie 

(181G-181S)- llic onl}’’ papei in BeiiEfali liitlieito 

published, w.is now dead, and its place requned to be 

tilled up Nothin" could keep back 

History of its pnbli ludefatmable missionaries but 

cation 

thej took ever} precaution against 
impel ilhng the safety of their mission Consequent!}, 
before the actual publication of the pa]iei, the} issued pros- 
pectus and ad\ eitisemcnts in the local papei s about the 
pioposed journal so that obiections, if any, iiom official 
and othei quaiters would be taken befoiehand Then on the 
ciitical night befoie the publication, the fiist proof of 
the fiist iiumbei was laid befoie the assembled brother- 
hood at then neekly me'^tmg on Friday evening Li 
Caiey, whom long cxpeiience had taught to be moie 
cautious mentioned his fcais about the Mission, but he 


* I Lave been able to trace tbc following numbers (in tlio SSbitya 
Paiignt Library) , April 1818 to Marcb 1919, xos i xii , January 1820 
to Apnl 1820, ^os mii xvi , May 1820 to February 1821, nos xtii to 
XXVI It seems only 26 numbers were publisbcd T7ie Caialogue ef E I 
Company's Library (1846) (p 267) enters Digdarsan only for Apnl 
1818 to February 1821 

^ Long says (Jfetnni of Names and Wi if mgs, etc ) that the Bengal 
Gazette was published for a year But unfortunately file of this 
paper is not available any where 
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coniented to its pablicaUoa when Marahman pronuMd to 
tend a copy mth an anaijns of ite contenta m Boghih ' 
to Goveniment, and to stop the enterprue if it ihonld 
be offloially dimpproved * Lord Haatinga was fighting 

Lofig(CaIato;M)cmlU tbe paparSmnjwr* Darpsn tod ta tE« xI0th 
rol of the Onlettit R^rfrre (1850) to (ho artioU on Besgell Literatim 
he ealU It tbe Dorpon 0/ Btnmport. Of eoarae thli might b« ao 
ahhreriated waj of tpaaklng hot accnratelj pat It mmt bear the 
name of SmSeliS DiTTpo^ The nanatlre of the pabllcnUon of 
Difdaria* at veil ai of thli paper la thn giraa bj J 0 Uanhman 1 
“It appeated (In 1816) that the time vu 
HUtorp of ila ripe for a natlre n and I offered the 

poblkatloB aa glw mlaalonariaa to ondertaka the pablleatkm of 
^,^ 1 , It. The jcakmij which the Ooreinjaeat had 

alwaji manlfeated of tho periodical preaa 
appeared, h e# ef toiaoac t aerkoa obataole. Tha EogUih Joarnala 
la OaleoUa were noder (ha atricUat aarreOlanea and manj a eolium 
appeared reapUodeat with the atara which were vahatimed at the Uit 
moment for the editorial reaurhi aad throogfa which the cenaca* had 
drawn hla fatal pen. In this ctate of thloga It waa dUBealt to nppoae 
that a satire paper weald be tolerated for a awmeat. It waa reaolred 
therefore to feel the offidal polM by atartlog a moaihly magazhia i the 
OratlaataDce and the XHpdoraAea appeared in Aprfi 1618. It waa oompoaed 
of hlitorlcal and other nolieet, likely from their noraHy to exdte the 
atteatloa of the natirea and to aharpea their oariooUy In the laat 
page, (n a rtnancr type aomo few Itema of poIJtlal tatanigenoe were 
laaerUd. Two nDinbera were pabllahed, end coplea ware aant to the 
prtoelpal raemben of OoremmeBt(tnolodI g the Oenaor} and the fact 
of Iba poblioitkm waa widely obonlated by adrertlaement in all 
tba EngUih papers of Oalcatta Aa eo objection appeared to be 
taka to tbo pobUcatioti of the magaxlne by the oenaor though it 
contained new*, it waa reaolrod at once to lanach the weekly paper 
and oaD U by the name giraa to (be earUeet EngUah newa-letter the 
UuTvr of JfnM or SawacAar Dorpaa. Bat Dr Carey who bad bean 
labonriog (Lfteen years In India daring the period when tha oppoal 
don to miiabmary efforts and enlightenment of the natfrei waa in 
foil TigDor waa anfaroanible to the pabUoation of the J ornal beoanae 
h feared It would gtre ambnge In offiolal droW and wwken tb 
good Bodarrtaading wfaieh bad been gradoally g eiug op L^lncicio 
the inlMli->narl*n and the goremmant. H ftranaooily adrieed that 

30 
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Uio Piiicl.ins, .ind nothiiiL^ u.i‘' said by his (Council 
On his return, the Go\ctnoi-Gcncial wrote to tl\c Editor 

uitli hiP own hand, expre^^sing his 
Enconrnpornotit of ontiic appioval of the paper and 
declaring t-liat “ the effect of such a 
papei must be evlonsivcl} and imporlantl) useful ” lie 
even induced liis Council to allow it to ciiculate b} post 
at one-fouilh the then hea\} latc^ thus gmng a fresh 
impetus to the native now’‘^paper pi ess It became popular 

ttio idea of it fltioiild bo dropped, but lio w aw over rnlcd b} bis two 
oollonguos, l3r Mfirsbiiinn nnd Dr W'srd. When tbo prospectus was 
brought up for final examination at tlio \\ oekli meeting of the mia 
Hionnries the Cloning before tlio day of pntdicntion, ho renoived liis 
objection to the undcrLnking on the grounds lio tmd stated Dr Marsh, 
man then offered to piocccd to Calcutta the next morning nnd 
enbinit the first nnmbci of the new Gazette, togctlicr with a rough 
translation of the articles, to Mr Edmonstono, then Vicc-Prosidont, 
and to the Chief Sccrctarv (John Adam), and he promised that it 
should be discontinued if thei rnisod nuy objection to it To his 
great delight he found both of them fa\ ourablo to the undertaking 
At the same time ho transmitted n copy of the paper to Lord IlastingB, 
then 111 the North Western ProMneos, and n ns happy to receive a 
reply m his owu hand highly commending the project of endeavonnng 
to excite and giatify a spirit of enquiry in the native mind by means of 
a nenspapei And thus the journal was established A copy of it 
was sent nith a subscription book to all the great baboos in Calcutta, 
nnd the first name entered on the list was that of Daarkanath 
Tagore On the retnm of Lord Hastings to the Presi 
dency, he endeavoured to eiKourago the undei caking by allowing the 
jovumal to circulate through the country at one fourth the usual charge 
of postage which at that time was extravagautlj high” {Es^tract 
of a Letter fiom J 0 Marsh man to Dr George Smtth published m the 
latter’s Twelve larfma Statesmen 1898, pp 230 33 The same account 
IS to be found m J C Marsh man, Life and Times of Carey, etc , vol n, 
p 161 seq ) Also see Cal Rev 1907, vol oxx.iv, p 391 93 

^ Por the postage-rates, see Seton-Karr, op cit , vol iv (1868), 
p 61, etc Government also encouraged the paper bj subsonbing to 
a hundred copies during 1820 1828, 
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at oQce, and u it a>‘ot(ltKl all rtligioae coDt^o^'En} m tbe 
earlier laeaes, it wib welcomed even by tbe mo*t ortbodoi 
among tbe Hindne The name of D\RrmkBQStb TbQkar 
headed the liet of ■ubscriben and itt long life of SS 
yean in ipite of later oppotiUona and rKisntodee till 
1851 enflloiently indicatea i(b power efficiency and 
popaUnty as the leading and for some Ume the only paper 
of the day To the Darpan it la 
, j«®etTOcy t jIjjj educated ntbves looked ai 

atid popaUrttj 

the means of bnnging the oppression 
of their own countrymen to the knowledge of tbe public 
and the authorities Government too found it useful for 
contradiQbng ramours and promoting oontentment if not 
loyalty * 

The first number of the SamSchar Darjtax^ was pub- 
lished on Satapdaj May 43 1818 ^ ’R 

SmlUi, ep / p. KM 

Tha earlier flies o( tbe paper had long becerne rsrj soaroe and 
this fact has glren rlas Ui rartons e r roaeoas rlewi atioak the date 
of Ui first pobUesUosu A file of tbls paper from its orlgiD (Uaj 
Z3, 1818 to Jolf 14 IfiZl) wQl be fovsd in the Lnau 7 of tbe 
Stkltja Farlfat Erta Uanhotu falmMlf io bis two books (fi'uiorrtd’ 
Ssrswpors ifiMw rol 0, p. 183, and Bltiorf tf Bt gml 1869 p. 261) 
ga e tbe dataa emmeoculj as Uay 31 Bundaj 1818, and Ua/ 29 
Fridaj 1616 reepeotirelj Dlneeh Obandra Ben in foUowing Uirtbman, 
bas tslleo Into tbe esme omr In bis Hisfprp (DrerripHr* C ta 

1<VM, 1S66, p 68) glres Angnit 23, Frldaj 1618. Tbe moat ofarkma 
nristabe Is tbat made by BejnSrafep Bssn who In bis dlseourM on 
Bengali Langitage and Llteiatnre date* tbe paper from 1816, and tbe 
Oalntta Ohmfisa OiMrrrr (Feb., 1840) la equaitj mistaken In taking 
161Q as tbe date of tbe first pabIleaUon of tbls paper I base been 
able togat aocaai to tbe following flies of tbe paper (a) from Uay Z3 
I81B to Jni; 14, 1821 (Ssbltja Parifat Litnrj) (b) from 1831 to 1687 
(Imperial Librmtj Galcntts) («) From 1661 to 166- (Bengal Asistk) 
Bociet7 I Libcaiy) I bare given an ccoont of these fliea In an ertioi 
in lbs £]1iUp° voL 24 pp. IfS*! 0. 
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a3C 


and fioni the si'\cntli numljcr it boro on its front llic 


follo^\^n^ motto 


iMnrsIiman tclK ns that the paper was so baptned 
because the name (Alirioi of Kens) ^vas associated 


Its ciniin to Ijo 
rognrtlcd ns tlic lirsL 
Koutjnh no'\ spnper , 
Hint credit bolonjrs to 
ttio Dciinnl G<i:ctlc 
(181G 1818) ol Gnfign 
dhiir mmttrichrir\ n 


nith the earlie-t English nons- 
Icttci ^ Blit its claim to be 
icgardcd a<5 the earliest Bengali 
ncnspajier is notj in'^pito of current 
and pojmlai oi>inion,* justifiable, 


for the first Bengali nenspaper nas 
not the Stin/ac//ai Daipnn hwi the Bcttqnl Gazelle The 
lattei journal, now scarce, was published for the first 
time in 1816 bj' one Gangadhar^ Bliattriclmija of nhom 
little, howcNei, is known This paper lasted for tno 
3 'ears, having been extinguished in 1818 ^ But though 
not the first newspapei in Bengali, Savmcha) Darpnn 
practicall}' laid the foundation of ^elnacular journalism 
in Bengali by directing the attention and energy of the 
Bengali people to a neglected hterarj field which now 


^ See extract from G Smith, Tircltc Evghsh Statesmen, quoted 
at p 233 foot note 

’ It has been so called by ninny nti eminent writer, eg , 3 C 
Marshman, History of Seiamporc iHiasion, rol ii,Jp 163, and History of 
Bengal, p 261 , Long, Cal Bev , 1850, vol xni, p 146 (bnt not in the 
Catalogue where he has corrected the mistahe) , Fnend of India, 
Sept 19, 1860 , Smith, Life of Carey, p 204 , Dincsh Ch Sen, History of 
Bengali Language and Litcraiine (1911), p 877 , etc 

® He mnst not however ho confounded with Gniigak6ior BhattachSrya 
* Long's Descriptive Catalogue, also his Betum, etc already cited , 
But in the Betum, etc , it is said to have continued for one year only 
But see Sdhitya Pari^at Patrild, vol v, pp 248 260 , Cal Bev 1907, 
p 293 We learn from HSjnSiayan Basu (Bangdld Bhd§d 0 Sdhitya 
Bi^ayah Balrtd, p 69) that Gafigadhar was well-known as the pub 
Usher of illustrated editions of Annaddmangal, etc 
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to macb eoi^get tboir actlnly and affonli to many 
opportaniticM for benefibng tbe conntry 

Altboogb coDdnctcd chiefly by tbo mitaionariM it 
^rai Dover wholly a miMionary paper Corrotpondenco 
from vanout parlt of the coanlry — for it bad 
a very large arculation over 360 atatioDS m tbe coontry — 
ntefal articles oq tcienliBc, polibcal 
\«tare of 111 uitolw. bittoncnl and geographical topici ^ 
adorned its eigerly read pagee 
It recorded all the interetting cootemporar} inddentt 
pobtical and admjoulrati\e and tra have abort articles on 
tbe 6gbt with tbe Pindant, on (be conflict with Holkar 
Siodbta and other lodtan powers on tbo last atage in tbe 
war between England and France (mcloding many refer 
eoees to Napoleon Bonaparte) an acoonnt of tbe ^lognl 
Emperor and of Raja Ranjit Sing and etaaya on other 
interetting topica Besides theae, tbore were descriptions 
renews and advertitementa of new poblicationt edncational 
newa (like tbe proceedings of the School Book Society and 
tbe School Society aod tbe estabbsbment of a college at 
^rlriUnpor) vanona social topics (like tbe desenphon 
of Srfiddha ceremony of Gopimoban 7'hSknr) market 
reports reports on stocks and shores and on exports and 
imports ciTil appointments programmes of tbe 
Governor-General a toar commercial and ahipping 
intelbgence sensabonal news (boming fatalities 
theft, dacoity mnrder earthijoake atorm, rath 
jitffi ceremony at illlheS) and references to the filthy 
condition of (Alentta roods and other local complaints 
Altboogb chiefiy a newspaper it published from tame to 

For s abort lift of Ihwe artlelw, B«o SViitfm Poriflusl PaOnll, 
ftlresdj dted, rol t p. 2S7 AIm> mj paper Id toL ttIU of tbe ume. 
Fcr s cote cm Eufj Ohrftilui Perfodleal*, tee Appendix lY at tbo 
•ad of rdama. 
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time viiuous useful ai tides, shoit moral talcs and 

liumoious sketches Religious coiitroveisy ^as iiiiioduccd 

later on and tliiougli this it camo into collision ^\l(h Ram 

Mohan Rr^ and his pait} uho started the Smnfjad 

Knuiiivdi uithina '\ear (1810) as well 
Its HCOpL lind object ' tin,, 

as uitli orthodov papers like Sanwafi 

'J'tfi/na jVabal. The scope and object of Samdrhdr Unrpan 

\\a8 thus set foith at tlic outset 

1 

^1 (7T ’It’l ^ 

[W] vsKt*! ’Tft^C'o] 

^ f^BTlc^ 1 5iRi 

1 

['Sk ^]5nt>U<l^ v2tf% 'MkU 51^*11 

^Jsrtbt'I (7U3I11 ♦dw I 
[b t3'OC*''t(.*l]^ 'Si'St '8 'S 

CiT<t] Ptwt^ I 

(71 ^ [^»t 'Q 

[0m <t‘Rc<i3j( 1 

[vs 'g '*)«» ^ ['SJCM'^ W's] (71 (71 •i^»( 

^idbl-q tii^ (7tc^?i 'dd [^»dbH] i 

[8 <ttR«?JlfTf]^ 1 

ft (TTlc-^^cit^t sfit 'S 's >(<i«i Rrtd i 


This ■was Dtgdtiraan 
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^'?i.« unp <s^ w ^ »(s» Tpi X 

^wa ^ % « Ta 

■ffsfs? Pim <ft:? 'sw« finR I 

1 ia« « 1 |i> 1 h ^^i^|^l « ftv « •iH<i|*( (Tlt^ 

« *1^ «f ri« I 

>i‘(t6lmi *fi «(% tftMni ittaTtPi >Gtif wail 
iltw 'ollls ■sf* 6W I «)•« itotwi 

'I'Hfcifwff pHl^cnj wail i[tw f w caft^fl ifaaf 
faft '^I'h ^ Sitllfm ffd'tl^ti* ttillw «lf» 
’rttw «W« PiitS ’(liH irtci I 

S(B« forbKli 01 to m»lto qoototioni from Uib looker 
artides bat wo soleot bore a few tbort •peoimena rolatiog to 
ft nnety of topic* 

I 

c*rH c’^^ t^IVd 9 ^tFt^ •<iPiqjt'^ '«kic.« 

^ CT C'Jllim'Ct-? «ITT« 

^t{«r^ ceil 

pt^irrs ’fiirtai 
Q'lihfeflW* ^ <jr*iitft*i 

(TRllPoflyt* R(liW ftfXTtTf 

’fl'® ^ ^tr^fl «!|Pit'e *ftfir *d c'v-iq *rt^ r 

'♦i^.t^i CT '»a=Tv <ftfnr 

HflTiKj 'ol^ico ^ c^ 3njn%»i<5t^i nfVfl 

w;®! 1 C’T 
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^1^^ 1" 

«'SJ1R (?T, I I 

''ic^q Tt^ i2i^f% »i<?=i 

^<^'tir«C<?’l1 SJC'5<1 Rc<it?»i1 

^Rm*< I ’'sRiitft 01 >i«k'o <2tri6RR f<p<t1 
Rc^«( R^ci( RbH ^k'2/<i ‘5^f% c?i taff "sik^ '^t^R's 

R^tw Rbt"^ w I ^<tR> ft?r ^1 ^R*<1 

C«^<^ol R^W^ Rc<lb»<1 

^<»R^«(C*il<1 Um Rbt^ (7i^ *!•!« C<icni1 
'5lt9f^1<|CH^ i{Ns1s(*jtR ^ C^H 'S vsKti? '®I'2f <ffll 
c^ \3 c^?rl(.^<i 1" ( ^^(?*t CT, 

blrbS 1 bo^ 1 

c*it^Rt?l I 

bb '«>)k^^ <?Ri<?t'©H (TTl^Rl?!^ 

RR=1 '5^n ^ (TTi^lR^ bRli'^CJ^ I 

(TTI'^R^*^ C^Tk^f'll ^ '^<(> (fl<?j\s <pc<^'< 

« ^5fkn ^TtHkTic's R'O'q^i <?w»< I '©t^k^ '1'^ic‘iVitti 

c<?f^R^ (?rt^Ri?l^ <<jc^i'^ 

<i>1^«i ^l6?t^ ^<pl Ri(k^*< I 

5fj(.^<i '5 ^5^ '^R^b'<q«i R^£l«^t<^ 

^ wRRtl^ (.<flRt>lc'© 'srf^ Rt^t-q 

'^U ‘^^^tk^»< ^ ^1»i»vr ^ (?rt>iRl^^ 

'ot'«:^^ c»t']'i^ <t>?R c^k^»< C5k^»i'« 

•$R*i '« 'sit^^'i ^RcT^q ^ql1^c»i c^1^Rl?l<i 

1" ( ^bU»t '*JC^1^^, bWo I -b^ 

) 1 
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'ITTt 

P'W c»r5 mtrA ^ art (tir) <37» trrs Utaf 
>»rrtl r imi'iil stn: i.’f ^7^ ■Hun '>r«ii 

ont £«pm» Ftn ’jffL c»-<h-tn sw «ijtj ftnn ■j'I 

<5f:s i CT4 rtn ^nisfr' fisio f *' ■ii'H'm innsn 

•£4 TTf^tr' £pi > n*i I i ■«;rt5frt OiTi stWB 

7^:3 £7 S7» C«itl £1?n7 i J;7 * £7:44 \n tt 5 tlTI l" 

(n^'pinai ait* loTt »»»•») I 

^tfr^ m I 

£7 »n 35T71 c»t'< 4t»'ti c<Ks» ans •^'0:74 0i76 
■£7 141 \WVf ■.I'w ft7lfl 7f«t1 TlSlf^rs | =S<f^n >^4irn 
r77t5 pTI ’IITH 7rt7 a Tt'lnir?? TU7 lift"! I i) 4(31^ 
MIITJ mK'Sf’f ^T^mf 7f«C<-7 C4 ^ I'.H 4t?^r f7 
'SITU Jifr! ^ttpi Ttt!! c>4 nn7 Tt^i td Sir •m 

417717 -CISH fi7cS >lrtirt|l,mi hi afSTI %7ln %154 

751 C4 4f« VISt« 4t»tlr Slfsr-ai C4 »ts a ireft I|l?l7 
sm Ttirs £7 7HTC7 ’iihrcs? rli i r^tn 
4^717 7!nr«7 |- ( diran -iHl) I 

^^ltli rf^'anl to tbt >u!r«oqamt Id lor) of the |n|«r 
tre do riwt tfl tn) cumjdfte infonoitjon Lnnp fclalof 
dial it« cxiairnct Nran Iimilctl to 

l< I u<Mio Dt bifinry ,, , , , , , , 

lil rear* Irom Iol date (f |mbhca 
tion' in other frord* it craved to exivi id 1S30 
■MibcndranMli Dul'Tiudhi in an orticlr in the 

/ fl/rti'a’ ulalrh tliat it eonliniied li]| 16GI Unt 
both theee Mew* oru in t conret hrom tlie file* of the 
|*iper in the Calentta Im|«enal 1 ibmrr (fnmlSSlto 

l>ot)f flffvnt / V»t7f vJ ITnlr*^ fc IRoU fi W 

Vot T (l»05) p 210 

31 
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1837) and m the Bengal Asiatic Society Libiaiy (from 
May 3, 1851 to Apiil 24, 1852), we gehcleai evidence of its 
existence till Apiil 24, 1 852 and of the fact that there was no 
bleach in its publication fiom 1831 to 183? We also 
crathei fiom an aiticle m the CaluiHa Chishan Ohm vet 

O 

(1840)1 that it did not cease even till 1840 In Decem- 
ber 26, 1841 the SamacJiai Daipan disappeared foi some 
time but it was le-boiu again in 1851 because on the 
file of May 3, 1851 we find the numbeiing of the new 
senes at '^vol I no 1 ” ( ^ I ^ ). On the fiist 

page also of this new senes we get this editorial note 

’ttW 

'5ir8'> K<t 

'S ^ r {\ I 

^ 3^^^ I '5T1 CT, 'iVd'i I ^'iV^ ^ ) I 


From 1831 to 1837, the papei was bilingual, being 
written both in Bengali and English in paiallel 

columns Aftei its lesurreetion 
Its bihngaai stage continued bilingual.^ 

But there is no evidence to indicate fiom what piecise 


1 February 1840, pp 66 66 

» This IS confirmed by the entry rn the Appendix to the Tenth 
Memoir published from Srirampnr (dated July 4, 1832) where the 
paper is described as written in “ Bengali and English, in parallel 
columns ” and published every Wednesday and Saturday morning We 
are told in the above article in the Patriha (vol v , p 255) that the 
bihngual state began in 1829 This is quite probable, though n* 
evidence is mentioned to suppoit the vieT -It is also piobable as 
stated there that for a time, Persian found a place in it 
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dale it firpL became bilmcnnl Prom the abore article 
in the CAtitlian Olifrrtr we learn that it wan wntten 
in hnpliih and m Ilengali e\en till 1340 It would 
teem therefore that it contmiml in tint otate till lU 

C(SMatlOQ ID 18(1 

At to vrhetber the pajier had an onbrolcen existence 
from 1816 to 1631, ue can dclertnine thit from indirect 
eridonce On even ipsiie of 183! and 183i we have the 
nnmberiDg at volumes xin and xiv respective!}’ Its drat 
publication was in 1818 so that (lil 1831 we naturallj 
eepect 13 xolumet to liaic Loon pnblifbcd assaming its 
conlinnetl oxH'toDce till tliat date and this it confirmed 
b}* the naiiibenng quoted from this the conclotion is 
inenUble that from ISIS to 1831 (or mtber to 18 (0) it 
bad a continnous exiitence altbonth UDfortonateU neliave 
got no file prceerTe<l from 18-1 to 1851 

In 1831 It was published on everr Satorday at 
the bead note Semmiwrc Pobhshed evorj Satordaj 
morning indicates trom 1818 to 1831 therefore it wat 
a weeklr paper pnbliihed e\err Sstunltj- morain„ From 
1832 it became bi weellv as (be bead note on the files of 
that year show— Published every ednrsda} and Satnr 
day raomint; ’ lint from November 16 lb32 it became 
Saturday weeU} again and probably continued so till 
April £4 1837 After 1661 it was till] a weeLIy 

paper 

In 1818 its editorwas J C Marshman and lie probnblr 
continued in that oOlee till 1834 j for in tbe issue of 
November 16 1834 we find tins remark 
‘sla-fin ItW I^i« 

"Jkl* if 

rlli't’tkf satTlftt 1 'JW fi-Kt '4kl« 

ftfSi fiiRslni iKn -W «i'W erSt 
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'si’ft^. 5 t^c‘I=t ^^\ri '^tPiC'sc^ i” 

Fioin IS.")? To«\'ns(MKl, editoi of Iho rnend of India 
))iolnl)l\ conducted this paper fo» in llie file of tliat }ear 
(May 3, touaids Llic end of no 1), we find tins entr} 

'2S1iU5'ic*^Q ^tci"t 1 Morco\er, 

a conespondonl. of tlic paper writes in Ma} 10, 1851 

PiC't?i^PWs C^tl^b ’ft^ 

ert^ t>X^ wc*'?'? 

^*c's I 

This Sa/j/o Prndlpa was a weekh paper edited by 
TowMisend ft was published in 1850' but it did not 
continue foi more than a year, lia\ing ceased in 1851 ’ 
Probably aftei its cessation, Towmsend took up the editor- 
ship of Samichdr Dnipan.'^ 


* Long, Return relating to Bengali Pullication, 1859, p il 
’ Long, Retain of Karnes and irrifniQg, 1855, p 141 
® In the Journal of Bciuinl Academy of Literature (vol i , no 0, Jnn 
6, 1898) it IS said that BhabiinTchnran Bnncrji was editor of Samachar 
Darpnn foi some time This is very unlikely, considering the facts 
that from 1822 BhabSni irns condncting Savidchdr Chandrda and 
that there was enough antagonism of pobcj and Tievra between 
Chandrikd and Dai pan 
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Ii^TTR P I nOPE.l'f M BITEBR 

In tins (mblicfttion of tiio pcno Iical^ ile^nbed fn the 
la«t cbApter it trill bo uPon (h^t the most notire part 
trae Uken the tm) Muriliinanit^ 

father and ron The laboiin of Dr 
Jo^hoa Afarihman to trhom indeed 
was dae tlie con olidatioo of the Minnon ni^re too rariod 
and tnde^apread to be cooBned cineH} to the altid^ and 
encoara^ment of Bea^Ii * Ilia iwn John Clark 

Marahmip who waa bom in Aupuat I7U4 inherited tn 

a krRo meftaarc oil liia litcrorj* 

predilMtjoni, Ills gmt capacity for 
work as \\*eii as )na DDflaggiuf' 
plnlanthropio ret) From 1812 be bejian to direct Iih 
father's rehponi undertakings and entered with lenl 
into all the labours of tbo mif«ioD llis reputation as 
a European scholar m Dongoli secured for him the 
post of Translator in Dengab to Government, and hit 
numerous Bengali works fullf maintain tliin reputation 
He returned to England in 185^ and died at Kedoliffe 
Square, North Kensington London Jal}* 8 1877 ’ 

Ohroaolof^ndlj irpaakfafr tbr E rrfwui writers t Dmgsli of 
whom rtoincisUon folbwi bekrw do not properlT- bckiag to tbis 
perM I for this period ei>ds at sboot I82fi sod s difeiioetlx sew 
tnorraeot becomrs domiiani tberrsftor Tie lltermrj Isbcori of tbe 
mlnkmsrlM lose thei importaacr sod ocenpj cmJj s inbtidisr^ pisee 
to tbst noTameDt after 16£C Tbejf ar* loentioned here to order to 
keep op eoDUnoitj of treatmeoU 

For mor* details, See J awat fUgitUr 1S77 p. 

Jolp 10, lST7|/»*rm, ft A Boe 1878 to! x Ado Bep pp. »i>rll j 
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J C Maishmaa was indeed a veisatile and volnmmous 
water, both in English and Bengali, and it is not 
^ ^ possible to give heie a complete list 

of his woiks The following are the 
moie important woiks in Bengali due to him or ascribed 
to him 

I ^ 1 I \ 

01 History of India from the Settlement of the E I 
Company dowu to the Conquest of the Pundaiis by the 
Maiquis of Hastings in 1819 2 vols vSeiampoie 1831 

(Also ti-anslated from English by Gopal Lai Mitia, 
Calcutta 1840) 

(‘^) or History of Bengal from the 

Accession of Suraj-ad-Daulah to the Administration of 
Lord William Bentinck translated fiom the English of 
J C Marshman ^ Calcutta 1848 

'5rl4'« I I 1 or Brief 

Smwey of History m Bengalee from the Cieation to the 
Christian era Calcutta 1862. (Also called 

(4-) Cff'QKtf^ I 'sisftc. (71 ^<5>q '« 

'5I< Tflq 

^b-'OS ^tq 1 ^ 

lilustratecl Lovdon News, 1871 , Law Tvnet, 1877, Dwtiova^y of National 
Bioqiaphy (n good list of his English -n-orU -mil be found here) Also 
Vichonary of Bntmh and Ameucan Authors, Oenilenian’i Magazine, 
183S, pt 11, p 216 

Also tmnslnted by Wenger (2nd Edition, 1869) named 
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1 \ or a Tranilation of J C 

^lanhmao e Guide (o (be Cm] Law id the Preeidenci 
of Fort William eontaiDing all (ho unrepealed regulationc 
BCti and circular ordeni of Qo\erument and eumroor} 
reporfi of the Sudder Court# from 170*1 to 18J3 lu 
2 roll 1843 (2nd Ed Semmpore 1840) > 

(6)? wjif^ '6 or a Treatise on Aitronom^ 

and Geogrtph} tranilaled into Bengalee * 2nd Edition 
Seramporo 1819 

(6) din or a TmniUtion of J C 
Manhmao I Darogab i* AtaDoal eompnnng the datiei 
of the landholder* m connexion with the police 
Seniinpore. ISfil 

(7) ^ I 

•dlslfl I I 

I or Aueedotea of Virtue and Valour 
tnailated into llengalee and pnnted with the English 
and Bengalee Vemoos on opposite pogea in two parts 
Senmpore Frees. I8*'9 

A ipadinm cf lU legil lugnm^ it Kirn bvn It wUl be 
Men UmU th« buigmafv Ubonffb percUiilMd is jet morB ewj and 
tiatnral than th stiff sod technical legal dfetlon of tlia begluiiag of 
Ibe oentnry 

apMli ^ '9 « ^alsl^ls diffts 

TMit **i 'etq.^sls il^ia 

qxfl Tti:*! (71^ ^ 'em 

#[k« smf akalft*! *(ql^te frfTT 'e|«k^ ^Tl 

▼ftti i fV ¥cfr writ* 

qttwi >*)lff— ( toI U,p.-t.) 

Pabliibed aaonymonilj 
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(TTUrt^liJ'q 01 Agii-HorticulUijal 

transactions by J Mai&hman in two volumes 1832- 56 
(9) Abridgement of Caicy’s Dictionar}' ‘ 

It Avill be noticed from the above enumeration, that 
some of these woiks liaidly pntfonvaid any claim to literar}' 

meiit whatsoever, as they are composed 
wonb *^'*°*^ literarj stiictl}' non-litcmry subjects, while 

the historical ticatises, more or less 
closely allied to literature pure oi pioper, are again mere 
translations m leplicasof English oiigmals - Marsliman^s 
style, like that of most of the European wi iters of Bengali 
enumerated below, possesses hardly any characteristic 
distinction of its own Indeed theie is such a per^adlug 
uniformity and general sameness of character in the 
writings of these Euiopean scholais that it M'ould be 
scarcely necessaiy to take and comment upon the ^tyle 
and peculiarities of each We shall, on tiie othei hand, 
content ourselves, wherever necessary, by giving specimens 
of their general style in indmdiial cases The following 
evtract from the theme of which dealing 

as it does with historical narrative affoids some scope 
indeed foi hteiaiy expression, will seive as a specimen of 
Marshman’s style , but it will be noticed that ifc presents 
hardly any distinetive feature at all and is greatly inferior 
to the mannei of many of his European colleagues and 
fellow-wiiteis in the same field 

' Bee page 162 and footnote thereon Other -sroihs ascribed by 
Long are (1) ^sop’s Fables translated (2) Murray’s Grammar m 
Bengali {Return of Names and Wnfitigs, etc , p 134) 

- These are the volumes which were intended to fom a senes 
of elementary works on History and Science for the use of Indian 
youths (see Preface to Mack’s Serampore 1834) 

noticed below 
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•f'llf'is 5!t I 

’tnirn.'s R4f4 ‘?5‘F »iSIh -ftinl 

sRtllV'i ^i'i5Rini1 C4 pi Ttw ’t^fVi'w ii 

•w. PI TIPI ferfVs I iiw TTl*f 

'•lim '"ittiS? nTIT^l C5t*t ftii I 
^triluflCKfl c^'i'i nn» oitnl «ltls TOI« i.’ll'i‘«l« 

« nvH «ni >iti 'irso iSTT* wJi cfel*Pi 'a rt4lTlT inTla 

fiiTi^i fm bis Tpi i fw "iTtftfl 

iRitP! ia4" IT mn CHI'lR’fPIW fim '«l»ll.'5 

<4tll« ’Ishc't* L'ilH'ltW 

«It’Pl J'lisflfr'IPF •TTH ^|!t* '^ImI ^ Cff^ 

wi'R ^ TfilPR 's|<k» -rlwii 
*(wt« Pen T^ii P *CT 

f%f*i ^wSlT I'H'UsP’lc? TiapiJ 'itt»t4ii 

J'lMH irr '•1^1 <»fii(.« 'HiMl riw I ^ 

T^E^Io* i'H.UH 

»i4Wri crfril if4Pi 'iint'n iR c4 frfV^ til'iijipi fpi 
PI frs ^41 r*Pi PIlT C^’lTtpT 

^i^il||^i "iPiT ’Wtr 'ffiiC’W I ’I'llsi (.kPijI 

’\9Lr\ »ii<n>i bro 

*ft5T^ TO PlIC’TStH ^lipic® iR47 Tpin I cjlfqpt 
^ CTW va « •i|'ll'?l ^aqlw 1*4! (.’ll'WI‘1 Pl’IlH « 
nU't «R '*(l"l|51 T««R» '<4[« jqJlltqjq a Tuqltb (.'iRts 
’ ifqq^ 4^ I (Vol I p 131) 

Sm kIw, for as accooift of Ujs aama battl« tb« aatlKir ■ 

(Ed TVengar) pp. 103-108. It I IntereaH gt cmapare tbwe 
■ ecoont* trfth tliat glrra br Bcjlb-locliao tn hU i'ffijau CtiMudn £ap«r 
O^anfro 


32 
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The next nime^ that we take up is Waid’s but we can 
dismiss it with a few words, as it is not one of any 

primary impoitance to Bengali liteia- 
Waid’s sei vices as a prmtei to 
the ^ruampur Piess cannot indeed 
be exaggerated but his diieet connexion with Bengali 
hteratuie was of the slightest kind Possibly he could 
not even speak Bengali so fluently as his colleagues did® 
and the only work which he wiote in Bengali not 
remarkable eithei foi its form or foi its mattei was 

01 Memoii of Pitambei Sing, a native 

Christian ^ 

William Caiey^s son, Felix Caiey, howevei, contiibnt- 
ed some of the impoitano woiks to the liteiutuie of the 

peiiod Felix Caiey was born in 
Octobei ‘ZZ, 1786 and died at Siiram- 
pur in November 10, 1822 Within 
this brief space of life, he applied himself successfully 
to the philanthropic and missionaiy woi k with which his 
fathei had been identified and collaboi’ated with him 
in his hteiary uudeitakings He was a medical missionaiy 
of great skill, a fiist-i-ate puntei tiained by Waid, and a 
scholar in Sausciit and Pali, Bengali and Buimese, not 
unworthy his father He was not only a coadjutoi of 
Ram^kamal Sen® but himself planned (1818) the scheme® 


Felix Oarej 
1786 1822 


* See p 106 ante 

’ E Caiey, Memoir of Caiey, p. 424 

* -Ith Ed Calcutta 1843 

* For more details about liis life nud ivritiiigs, see 'Wurshnian, Life 
and Times of Carey, ate , Bengal Obituary, -pj) 249 250, Smitli, Life of 
ITifimm Carey (many references) , Dictionary of National Biography 

* Bengal Obituary, p 250 

“ See I 

appended to F Carol ’s ( 
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of bnnmn^ wit an c<lition of Bengali eno}*clopa)dia. His 
untimely death prevented him from carrying oat hii design 
to a sQccee^ful issue but he had the latiBfaotion of teeing 
the first volume of the tones a treatise on Anatomy 
published before he died Huchitf m>rla in Bengali are 
(1) or an Abndgeraent of the His- 

tui^ of England from the mvasion 
nti wort« JuIiQi Ca>*ar to the death of 

George the Second bv Dr Goldsmith and contmned by 
an eminent wnter to the Peace of Amtent in the year 1802 
translated into Bengalee b} Felix Carey Serampore 1820 
Republrthed by the School Book Society (2) qfQifltitfl 
or the Ptignm t Progresa translated into 
Bengalee by b Carev 2 Parts Scminporo 1821 22 
Edition b> J D Pearson 1831 bj Wenger, 1662 

(?) iwt«n wn jwijtnti 

crfi 

=rtJi ‘kiwi'll '»i5i« Tf I ’iftt ertt 

r-iwlVs ti»i« ri»i*wr5 ^ 
fl S<tl^6a '®4(^csl‘ili i 

(iflflH I ’H I or VidvRhRni 

bnlee or Bengalee Enov clopccdia. Vol 1 Anatomy 
translated into Bengalee from the 5th edition of Encyolo- 
pcedia Bntannica by F Carey Attisted by Sreektnta 
Vid^alnnUar and Shree Kobiobandra Tnrkattromoni 
Pun hts The whole revised h) Rev W Carey 

D D Serampore Pnnted at the iliainon Press 1820 
(Nov 1) ' 

Other works nltrlbnt*fl to P Oarey iw — (I) TrtDtl&tlan of 
UDl a Sitter^ of India (Bmitb, LJtf WHlxam Carvy p. £04 i Btng I 
ObtluoTf p. £30) pmblUfaed by School Book Bodety (il) Tma 
tlaUon of Qoldamtth Vie*r of TToh^rU (Dirt of ?«aho*al ffioyr up ikf)> 
([n)A Work of lAsd la BsogallfBaiyal p. £OS) BUracof la 
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Fiom a liteiaiy point of view, however, none of these 
woiks IS delectable to the geneial leadei and we may 
pass over them without any special comment But the 
last-named publication has an inteiest of its own as the 
first vernaculai woik on a scientific subiect written on the 
westein lines It wnll be hardly within oui scope to 

give a detailed analysis of the book 

Importance oF hm eiiumei-ation of the chief 

acientmo -writings 

heads of subjects dealt with will 
sufficientlj’^ explain its scope and object It is divided 
into thiee paits each pait containing several 

chapteis ( ) and each cbaptei divided into sections 

which aie again subdivided into paragraphs oi 

articles ( ) The first part deals with Osteology 

( ^f^'Srt ), second part with Compaiative Anatomy 
( ) while the third pait traces the 
history and progress of the Science ( 

) and gives a list of the principal Hindu works 

(then known) on '''the subject of Anatomy, Medicine 
and Chymibtiy^^ with the names of then authors and a 
brief account; of then contents The whole is rounded 
off with a glossaiy of technical and difficult terms 

( ) which, in certain 
respects, is the most inteiesting pait of the entiie 
tieatise This euoimous volume of about 700 pages, 
however, is haidly commendable for its stiff and labouied 
style, bristling as it does with unintelligible technical 
teims and phiases, but it ceitainly beais testimony to 


undoubtedly mcoirect m giving 1818 as tlie date of publication of 
F Oarey’s Anatomy Dinesh Chandra Sen {History of Bengali Lit , p 872) 
erroneously gives the title of F Oarey’s Anatomy as “ Hadavali Vidyfi ” 
( R‘2J1) obviously mistaking the name or oyolopoedia 

of knoivledge This book ^vlU also be found in the list of School 
Book Society’s publication befoie 1821, 
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the compiler’s learning Iiib careful reeearoh and hi§ 
unweaned mduatiy The follomng \\ill eerve as a 
apeoimeu of its hanh and difficult atjle — 

^ 

sfVjit'iic'Hi m-itc-its I 'jtkfl 

•ulirrli^ltT TO[ (p 161) | 

nnn iS) 5t«rta|<jlt^Liii *1^ Stu'llrt »lf% ^ 

■sIStI HtW ■Itl'iairxW'* '^'BW 'dtX' XttlJlIxxi 
xhtx?tiit»f« «i;a> (.'fiwl x ^cixxfuil «lx1«fe!tsr xlxl'i 
■afiW >pal ?Rfkx-( (p 23S) i 

The Gkwary however though not alwjiyB aoourate 
and erpreaaire yet a praisemirthy attempt, la luterestaDg 
to the student of the language It covers about 40 pages 
of close pnot and ii exhanetue as far as the efforts of 
the compiler oould reach who himself was full^ cognivant 
of the diffioulbes of his ta-«k ' 

For the dmUmltlu of hie mbjeot end hie rtjU u well u 
the Imperfaotlcm o( hie glocurj^ thr eoapfler doe* not for^t to 
mehe an »mple epologj’ — 

^ Jim ftntdTCT Ttt>^ 

tllViRSTi -Itsfl fifftc* 'Stfrt ^ TlT^ 

nt«t 1 ’Tti JiH c^if TfCT Twl ftrtu sr 

<51^4^ 'atciiffts I wls fft tmT n*wi 

¥rtl 4^ RsiUlthrfl 'JtKt'O n JTtWl 

^ -STt STO jr»1 CTSC*T*ttT^ 

itcn 4eilvfT Hot fi alM*i i ^ cn ftcrnl MIfl f fiitui 
atr ftm ■¥l»llC¥^ AV w fVwCJUlRl 

▼isi ^ c^'^iw f^Jtr i4^ 

«ttiTi^i WTH rrfpii 4^ Rf)l« 

wit 4it iWH 'ikiftfi am 
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Among' other Euiopean Missionary wi iters at ^iliSm- 
pui, the name of Rev John Made, unassuming as 

it IS, IS intoiesting to the student 
^1°797-1845*' hteiai} liistoiy of the time 

He nas bom in Maich 12, 1797, a 
native ol Edinbiiigli, liis lathei having been a vritei 
to tlie signet He nas educated at the Edinburgh XJuivei- 
sity and distinguished himseli at the Baptist College at 
Bristol On his visit to England during 1819-21 in search 
of funds and men foi tlie pioposed Serampore College, Waid 
selected Mack to be a Piofessoi at the College, where the 
latter ariived in Novembei 1821 Mack worked as a 
Professoi for 16 years, succeeded Maishman in the charge 
ot the College and raised it to be for some time a 

w 


first-iate puvate educational institution in Bengal Mack 
was highly pioficient in Classics, Mathematics and Natural 
Science, and gave the hist chemical lectures (in Bengali as 
well as in English) in Calcutta He also shared the editoiial 
management of the Fuc7ul of bidia at lirampur fiom its 
commencement He died of choleia in Apiil 30, 1845 


Mack’s onlv, and in ceitain lespects note worth j"-, 
contiibutiou to Bengali consists of a treatise on Chemistiy, 
the hist of its kind in Bengali, named RttJn 

^ 1 ^ 0 * 51 ^^ 

01 the Piinciples of Chemistry by 
John Mack tianslated into Bengalee (Serampore Pi ess 
1834) It is divided into 2 paits' the first pait cover- 
ing about 337 pages, piefaced by 
an mteiesting introduction written 


His soventific wnting 


• The second part was never possibly published 
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ID Engliih It operiB with the treatment of 
or chemical force* njch aa 

etc and then goo* on to deal with or chemical 

Babfltanccfl ‘ Many of the theonce and conolusiona stated 
here have lon^ been abandoned bat the) girt qs throagh 
the medium of Be gali a good picture of the ftalo of the 
diml) nnderi*tood chemical atiencc a* it obtained eight) 
year* ago E\od after the lapse of more than lialf a centary 
and with a belter □nderstanding and demaod of this 
asefnl acience, it is to be regretted that Bengali language 
cannot as yet boast of a single good treatiie on Cliemistr) 
njt to speak of scientiho literature id general )et this 
miMionary with a scant) \t)cal>Qlary and imperfect 
command over the language* veotnred with lingular courage 

rf Oxjge Oblorloe, Bromiee H^drosm Nltn>^ Snlpber 
Fhotpbora* Carbon, Boroa, Setealem Tber* U aJao a lectlen oa 
SUao Engtna 

It ta asM to tbo Ob t ary (p ,^)that Mack • work written 

1b EoglLah waatrmiiaUted bj F Caro)’ bat tbU U dcrabtfob (Bea alao E,0 
Wait^rer Btargo/ Laflbau Bapiiat Oh rck, 1906) In tbb conneiion, U 
TonldbelntaraaUDgtocallaUeotkaitotfaaqoealloarE] rdbjkl ek whleh 
1 alao referred to bj F Oarej bat of wblcb there aeem to ba a been 
BO Mil f eiOTj eolation aa jat, r< the qaeati o relating to the p 
method of compUJa^ a glosaarj of Ucbnkal tdenU&o tenna in BengaH. 
We wd not enter Into the reied qoeatlon whether we aboold take 
Feropean terma bodOj into cmr lae^ns^ or adapt them to our qm bj 
Saiiaeritaabatlhitlon or otherwlte h t wa m t 
O loaaar) of teohnioa] be allowed to qaote bare the opinloD of Uaok 
tanna. forth In the Preface to hJa ^mrk and 

laa it to peak for Itaelii — Th oamet f 
Obatnlal enbatancee re In (b irreat majorlt) of Inttancea, perfect!) 
new to the Bengnli la gnage, aa the) ware bat few )ear« afo to all 
Iingaageo. The bf of dliS colt) wsa to detennlne whether the Fm 
D Tnenolatore thoold be ra rel) pnt Into Benffalee letter*, or tie 
Foropean temu be entlrel) translated bj Bungibrit, as bearing much 
the same relation to Bengalee aa tha Greek a d Latin do to English, 
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and noble aim to open up a useful though neglected field 
of knowledge and cultuie We cannot hut speak with 
admiiatiou of the woik of these eaily missionary writeis in all 
depaitments of useful knowledge, and we maybe foigiven if 
we dwell lathei long on this early Bengali treatise on a 
scientific sub3ect The object of this publication is thus given 
in the Piefaee Mi Marshman having pioposed some 
yeais ago to publish an oiiginal seiiei of eleinentaiy woiks 
on histoiy and science, foi the use of youths m India, I 
count it a privilege to be associated with him in the 
undei taking and cheeifully piomised lo fuinish such parts 
of the senes as was more intimately connected with my 
own studies Other engagements have retaided the 
execution of our project, much against oui will He has 
theiefoie been able to do no moie than bung out the first 
pait of his Brief Survey of History, and now, at 
length, I am permitted to add to it this fiist volume 
of the Pimciples of Chemistry” With the object of 
teaching rudiments of the science to the Indian youth in 
view. Mack thought it best to wiite his woik in Bengali, 
scaieely fit though it was for the expiession of scientific 
ideas “Be it understood,” he says, “the native youths 
of India aie those foi whom we chiefl.y labour, and their 
own tongue is the great instiumeut by which we hope to 
enlighten them ” The book, chiefly meant to be a text- 
book, foi which howevei its style is difiScult enough, was 
compiled chiefly fiom the notes of lectuies which the 
wntei delivered to his pupils in Calcutta and ^iTiampur 
It is hardly necessaiy to speak any thing of its language 

1 have preferred, therefore, expieBsing the Europenn terms 
m Bengalee character, mereU changing the vvoids into tho 
prcbxcs and terminologv , so as decently to incorjioiate the new 
language" For a sketch of John Mack’s life, see Carey, Onental 
Cliristifin Diogiaphjj, \o\ i , pp 282 286 Aho Bengal Ohttuarg 
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and mil ner Wc can l»anllv expect an} thing better 
than trlmt tt© haNT alread\ aeen — for the theme here ii 
fciencf the vmlor an Englishman and the Bengali is the 
Bengali of almost a century ago yet it must be noted 
that the language of tlm irork is more simple and 
COS) certainl} than that of Felix Carey or even of some 
of the more ahatrase aniera of scientific text books in 
tlie present da) Ono or two ijiccimeni are selected 
here — 

at-fifl ’ITS n I 

CT wi ^ PI wtH PI '•Ho'ii'f ft’fi 

^5 fV* a '!«« ^ PI ^5 

I 

’dwl'? <*r3rwt ^ wT=i ^ T»5 »rt’*ni rrfiin^'f 

15^1 ipfR ^ Tn »niH^ I Till npt Til I 

■^IwlT T Jim prR « Trti iHTsin Prm tw i 

»I*Hr <t4n CWTC-sS ftoj Rcl'i Pl«'I1 (nolot) 

^ stPOT iTPi 5 ppF Ti «ta fr* PI nflTit« 

^ n 'K’.’lfiTit'O ■^k* {p 107 Ere 

160-161) I 

^^fl«Ik1^t Miir»i I 'iiiioiT -^pirii Tt'in TOi -iifswfl 
’Istir*'! 'irt’tl CiIPl ^ ■f'e'f Tl'PI 

in’ll 5^ '’HCKw •fR ^ n^i S’tls 

%’lfT* ^ ‘•Hfwtl TPOI S^J!»lk•^(.'« flt=l 
IJHIP* fV«l5ir*iI TO! (p 177, Sec 268) | 

^Il'lkTfl B>01 le T k<u Ttnl ■xi.it'e ctOI TOI Cl pi iflT 

nt'flfl’lTI frr CTtm 'ufa* TCIR P cn T* TO 

cifufi inpi 'I'O’f® nTiilTl# frow »k'r?^ TOl *^*01 (r los 
Sec. 160) 
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Of the othei missionaues, who belonged to the Baptist 
Mission and wiote some tiacts and test-books, it is not 
necessary to dwell long upon the names of Lawson, 

Robinson, Wengei oi Peaice. John 
Lawson (1787-1825) wiote a treatise 
on Natuial Histoiy called which was published by 

the School Book Society befoie 1821 ^ 

John Robinson t i t> i "j j j. n 

John Robinson, some time editoi or 
the Evjngelist, tianslated Robinson Ciusoe, ^ Bunyan’s 

Holy Wai, and Caiey^s Giammai 
into Bengali John Wengei,® (1811- 
1880) who was an associate of Di Yates and levised 
his Beng-ah Bible (1861), edited the Upaclesala, compiled 
a Bengali Gianimai, tianslated Maishman’s Histoiy,^ 
and wiote oi edited a few tiacts and school-books 


John Lairson 


John Wengrei 


‘ It was m 81 numbeis, viz 1 The Lion and the Jackal 
(subsequently published as ) 2 The Bear 3 The 

Elephant 4 The Rhinoceros and the Hippopotamus 5 The Tigei 
6 The Cat For a sketch of Lau son’s life, see Carey, 0) ie7it Christ 
Biogiaphy (vol n pp 415-425 ) 

■ (i) or the Adventures of Robinson 

Crusoe translated by J R and illustiated uith u oodcuts 2nd ed 1885 
pp 1-261 (^) 

1 ( Second Edition, 1859 ) illustiated also by voodcnts, pp 1-316 
Also uroto R'lHd or an Account of the 

Ganges Canal, pp 1-19, 1854 ^ This Robinson must not be confounded 
mtli another Robinson irho uns Government Inspector of Schools 
in Assam and wrote a woik on mensuration called 
(or Elements of Land Surveying) in 1850 nhich was reviewed in 
the Friend of India of Sept 12, 1850 

® Sco Bnckland's Dichonary of Indian 'Biogiaphy 

* See p 249 footnote ante 
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'Uilliam Hopkini Pearce (1704 1840) who came oat to 
India (181 «) as an oMistanfc of Ward and Babsequently 
joined the Calcutta Baptist PnnUng 
w H P»rc«, 1 W- Eatablishment was for several years 
editor of the Cinj/ms Ohterver and 
wrote a few school books ' and Christian tracts He is 
chiefl} remembered now for Ins interest in edacation and 
bis connexion with ''ohool Book. Society in which he 
succeeded Dr \ates as secretary 

But the name of William \atM cannot bo passed over 
so lightly Dr \atos son of a shoe-maker and himself 
a viilage school master for some time 
was bom at Longhborongh Dec, 16 
1702 Ueentered the Baptist College 
at Bristol wheie he studied the Onentnl language* and 
came oat to India o > April 16 1815 under tbo patronage 
of the Baptist Missionary boaety He joined Carey at 
^rlrSmpur studied SauKnt aud Bengali under him and 
helped him oxteniuely in bis literary work In 1817 
he left Carer and joined the Baphst Society at Calcatta 

Hli work* amo g other tbmga, are — ( ) 1 

Ttrt •« ^twr 'e ’rar or QeograpbT 

intenperaed with i toimatioa historical and tsiiceTla&eoos fo 
the use f scbools In 0 parts Oalcatts IBIS Ed in 1623 j also 
18i3 ( i) rt or tie Tm 

Hef ge I a Obrlstiaa tnot. O Icntta f 182* ^ W TT Pierce m at 
not be confotnided with G Pearce who wrote o edited (1) 

I 183S (2) ^ r 0 mpeni n to th 

BfWe tranil ted bj Rfl Kpfya CabliJ] and rerised bj G Pearce. 
IfUO (3) t^^fT¥ ^ I or FooUah Owlatlom o I cooetanoj- 

Id Faith rpoeed and .Antidote anpplled (pp 1,£0) Oalontta 1840 f 
For more detail about W H Pearoee llf and wrlring see Lf* f 
IT H Pfar« bj WllHam Tateai Bcapol OiitHcry pp 221-222 
Ifiwura rjf Emld, 1829 1 Carey Oriea^ CXnst B OfrapXf toI 
QI pp 1-lt (a list o( his worka giran at p 10) 
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becoming pastor of the English Church at Cucular Road 
in 1839-30 In 1834 he became Seeietary of the School 
Book Society and got laige opportunities for carrying out 
his educational pi 03 ects His educational works received 
eonsideiable encouiagement fiom Government which not 
only subsidised him but offered him a stipend of £1,000 
on condition of his devoting himself to such work an 
offer which he declined ‘ He died at sea on Jul}^ 3, 184-5 
His works in Bengali aie numerous but thej’’ were all 
pubhshed between 1817 and 1827 and consist chiefly of 

1 The New Testament translated, 1833 Ed m 1839 

3 The Holy Bible in Bengali 184-5 pp 1-1 144 (subse- 
quently revised by J Wenger and C B Lewis in 1861 and 
1867) See Appendix II at the end of this volume 

3 (expurgated edition) 1841 

4 1^'3l or Natural Philosophy and History 
1834 

or Elements of Natuial Philosophy and Natural 
History in a series of famihai dialogues designed for the 
instiuetion of Indian youth Calcutta 1825 3nd Ed 1834 
Pubhshed by the School Book Society “ 

^ For more details about his life and work see James Hoby, Memoir 
of TTtUiavi Tateif (1847), Dictwnaiy of National Biography, Bengal 
Ubituary, pp 222-226 , Dictionary of British and Foreign Authors, 
sol ui , Cal Ohr Oiserv 1845, Eclectic Review, vol iv , Cal 
Rev , vol \, p 162 et seq , Catalogue of British and Foieign Bible 
Society, 1857, p 332, etc , W H Carey, Oriental Christian Biogiaphy, 
vol I pp 29, 4r8 , India Review, vol vii, 1843, pp 740-743, m which 
will be found an excellent likeness of Dr Tates by Grant 

“ This work, nlthough on a scientific subject, avoids scientific 
technicalities ns much as possible and constitutes an eminently 
readable popular exposition of the broad topics of Natural 
Philosophv and History and is indeed the first of its kind 
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0 InlidHuction io He Bengalee Jjatgaage m two vol 
amea 18 JO iud Ed by J Wenger 1847 Containing 
a grammar a reader and explanatory notes with an index 
(id vol I) and seleobooa from Bengali literature (in toI 
II Tlie anthors Preface gays that it consuts of two 
volumes the hrat of which is chiefly of European and the 
aecond entirely of native composition ” The first %olnme con 
tains a grammar select reading lessons consisting of simple 
sentences fables anecdotes eto while the second contains 
in a condeured and corrected form the best parts of all 
the native (mostly prose) compositions m Bengali The 
eeleotiODs are from Tots Itibfis (18 tales) Lqiunfils 

Tbe aoMl huiimt an won nsmilre pUtesophtcal or 

selsoUSe. The fono U that of a dlslofoe behreea s teaeher sad 
hU pspfl who ts eerioos to aoqolreso loklght into tbs mjvferiss 
of tbs ut nj phsooneoa. This worb is oblsfl^ corapfUd froin 
Uarttaet Ostoeblca of K ton sod Bslej's Usefol Racnrledge 
Ilia rabjecta embraeod are too oudj boi tbe7 uo dsalt rritb in a 
popolar and rathe ■ammar7 waj After gtriax io the tint few 
obapt n Mmo aocoimt of ibe mjatsries of the HsaTeni ( 

) and the atmospher* ( ftl ^ « elllnj ^ "0 

▼’R ) the teacher diKoorMS on the earth ( ^Pi^lS 
•« ) and th bomu being ( ftwa ) and 

then goee on from the alxth dlatogoe to the description of the 
Imal and the regetabi hlngdoma, ooDelndlng with a few 
words 0 th minerals and on the prodaets of raHoos eonotries. 
Here is a spsolinen both of its soleBcs audits stjle — 

f*W » CS oAt fV T 

'W f ^lahalal CTrt 

tei wWi ^ n cv 

>T¥*1 m n 1 

fw I alfsstt*! Cl ^lt*lBl» n PI PF ? 

wi n *^Rti cvrt ^ 

prifl T5 ^ 

T 1 1 (tnd edition p li) 
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Of tho other iliasionar^ Sooietie* the Londoo ilisaion 
winch came into being a little later look bome part in 
the encoarigerarnt of the vemacnlar 
lUukiMry promotion of etlucaitioD through 

that modmm of lU mimoD 

anes in theeo etirly da\s of text book writing com 
posed nameroaa cducatioDnl iiorks of value and 
naefuInesB bat it wonlJ bo anfflcient for our pnrpoae 
if we take into eonaideration the namee Robert 
Ma^ J Harlej J D Pearron end James Keitb The 
fir*t three of these miwionancs bowevir wliose names 
are linked together like those of iho three great SrTrilmpur 
brethren are remembered not so mneb for tbeir literary 
efforts as in connexion with tlieir namerons flonnshing 
vemacnlar schools oeUblished be- 
tween Kalna and CbiDsurah In 
July 1814 Robert May i with a 
very narrow income opened a free vemacnlar school in 
Ins dvrelling house at Chineurab bnt within a year he 
succeeded in establishing 6fteen more schools with 061 


Robert Ucj 
17bS 1816 


3* 06^ ry (p 22^) adds PIauId^ T Isa Epltcnne of Andeot 

Ht*tory (tI*o Uobby p. p. Sll) 0 1 brmtod OhAracten of 

Aod t HI tor/ A br«asl«t{on of Bdsjbq Pilgrim ProgroM Ft. I 
and of Dutors OaU U> tbo U conT er leJ (A]*o Uordoob 0 I lof ) 
Beddea three Y tea, Uke man/ oth mlaaionarlea mmti oed 
here, wiote nameroiu Christian Traota. He alio wrote a 
GF^waui ad, Wangor Calcntta, 1&40 Bee Vf IL Caxv/ OnaiU I 
Chrut n B offy jAy toI 1 p ■44 j alao India JJmnr toI tII J&48 
8« Aitallc Jovn I oL HI 1817 p fiOO| Bngal Ob tuary 
p 206| Oal Ear toI 1860 rt B4 yel LU*rat*n d LanfV 
Loiblogtoo, HI lory I}*nyn d Prttnt Btalt f Bmtnltnt Intt^ 
tntlo $ or turn O Icntta 1824 pp 143-166 j Loog Inlroduei on 
to Adam Rtpotis pp.]-0( Long’a Headbool to A Btnfal 21 
W H Care/ Onont Chrut BoyrajAy vol III pp, 294-298 For 
John Haxle/ wa W TI Catoy op eiL, p, 161 rt $tq 
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suliolais and obtauicrl tlic patrona'^c of Loid Hastings 
i\It jMav liowcvei was soon cut off l>y death hut Ins 
colleagues Messis Hailc} and Peaison, \\\\o aNo belonged 
to the same societr, succeeded in keeping up liis uork by 
the offci of then services llobcit !Ma) ’ compiled in 
1817 an aiithmctical Lable on the nati\c model mIhcIi 
was populaily known foi a long time as Mmj-Ganifa 

Haile\ supplemented lMa}’s work 

Tohn Hfirlej or By Ills Gamtaula or 

Hniio (d 1822) (Cliiiisui-ali, 181 '>) Compiled on 

a mi\ed model - Peaison^s works 
how'e\ei, weie of gieatcr A’alue and effect than any of 

these He w'ns a \ery indiistiious 
183^*^'^'^^°” and voluminous w liter and it is diffi- 
cult to draw' np a complete list of 
bis wntings of winch the following seem to be the moie 
impoitant ones 

(1) ’1iac<i>'l'^nl or Letters on Familiai Sub 3 ects con- 
taining 260 letters on domestic, commeicial, and famibai 
subjects, zemindary accounts, and other forms in common 
use 1819 0th ed in 1852 (Published bj the School 
Book Society) 

( 1) (^>'^'^*1 01 Schoolmaster’s Manual 

(Published bj' the School Book Societj ) 1819 Explains 
the Bell and Lancaster system 

^ On the epitaph oier Roheit May’s remains are Tncitten 
the following words “ In his life he was especially engaged m 
promoting the best interests of the using generation, by whom 
his name will long be held in endearing recollection ” (Bengal 
Obituary, p 298) (Gonito) or a Collection of Arithmetical 

Tables by R May in Bengali, 8ro Calcutta 1821 See Catalogue 
E I Co’s Library (1845), p 268 

- See also the works cited above in p 263 footnote ' Also see 
Carey, Oi lental Christian Biography, vol i, pp 368-71 May’s and 
Harley’s Arithmetic were republished by the School Book Society 
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(3) ot Idiomaiicnl Exeroiaee, English and 
Bengalee with dialogues, letters eto on vanoai sub 
jecta Calontta 1820 A phrase-book and vocabulary 
Published by the School Book Society (Ed Cal 1829 ) 

(4) or iloral Tales composed jointly with 
Rflj'a RadbUkSnta Deb for the School Book Society 
Before 1821 

(6) Translation of Murray » English Grammar 1820 
[Mentioned also in £ I Cou/ptmy s Librarjf 

(p £67) as ‘ Grammar of the English Language English 
and Bengalee Calcntta 1820’ ] 

(6) (Sft^ or an Epitome of Ancient 

History English and Bengalee Containing a concise 
oecotrat of the Egyptians Aasj'nons Persiaos Grecians 
and Homans The English compiled by Pearson the 
Bengah version by Pearson and others CalcoUa 1630 
pp 1 623 (A previons edition containing only 304 pages 
with the accoonta of the Egyptians, Awyn^ni Baby 
knioos Medee Persians and the Grecians) 

(7) English 
and Bengali Ist ed 182+ 2nd ed Calcntta 1827 

(S) ^ •d«l or the Two Orenl Commandments 

being an exposition of St Matthew xxii 37 Cilonlta 
1820 

(9) ^Ve find the following entry id Murdoch Cata 
lo^ne Pilgrim’s Progress Bengali and English by 
Rev J D Pearson chiefly from the Senmpore Edition, 
183+ 2nd Ed Bengali alone An Edition published by 
J AVenger in 1863 * 

(10) In the Catalrfne of E I Companfi lAhrary 
(18+6) p 207 mention IS made of A School Dictionary 
English and Bengali 12mo Calcntta 1829 

S®o il*o W H Oarej Orinl I Ch uTiaii BiOfrtpfif to! 1, p. 570 
for a lilt of Peaivoii worti. 
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Of 1\(‘\ j\( it uli'i < uii< nut to Indii in 1S1<> 

an.l 1 ii'lon^o 1 to tin* lj>iiiloii Mi-^-.ion .it CiIfuKi, if i- 

•'lul thit <!ui lULT Iti^ ‘'lioi t ( ii( t r. Ill 
'Ttm con itmnf ton uitli Ht \ II 'I'owiih' 

In I ml tin fnu'nliitinn of ,i nii^'ioii in 
the iin‘l io,)r>ii-. of iinliv’- Ills i hn f noil^-^^ eduev- 
(ton.ii oi tiilylicol ir. (/) 'S’: "n G sX 

oi .1 niilo^iic hcfucpii I I'oit'i mil o LTanlcin'r 
A Cluivtiui tint iltnl c'l . pp 1-1 Soi.unwirc IS’O ' 
did cd ( on^ldcr iliK inndifit'd , pp l-dO (Jdiiilli ITj”!'' 

(ii) f*,Tir'r"v '2{>:Oi< 'it^K'5 ^v'rlor'T 

OI n Gr.vinni.ir of the Intu^'ilii* liunint^f' .id iptcd to the 
)onni; in i‘iv\ (|iiC‘'lion‘' niid uisufi- f'llcutti 1S25, 
pp I'fiS ‘lid L’d C.ilcuKa ISl*' Ptibli-'lif d In tin.* School 
Book SoctL'U 


' lit nr\ I’owiiIn \ ns vU<) n tritt i rittr hi Bmi. ili, Ainoni; ins 
MorKs turn lio iiaMtuitiLcl (l) CTt^i <\’Z or \Mnt StripturLi 

ahoulct be riginltd, ii Cliristi in tnet hi tlie form of o (linloguc betivton 
n Clinslnii ninl n tlimbi 'suninpori' 1S20 ' (Id C C 1 nml 11 S 
ISIG) pp 112 (2) TiR-S 2-.Trn TI'ipT^*R 1 

2iiil eel , pp 1 lb (C C 'I and 15 .S ) 

See DLngal Uhlnrng, pp 07 bS 1 w/ic J^tn nul, lbl7, lol ui, 
p jOO 

Dmcsli CIi .Sen (//ivfory, p S7o) cnoncoush <;t\les the antlioi ns 
Kentnndliis Gnnimai as KcUVenknnn Tno date gM\ cn be lum is 
1820 It seems tbo book e\as not nenilablc to liim nbrn be urotc this 
acoount foi otheiniso this mistake is absiii d In Cntnhi/uc or P I Co’s 
Lihuirij, mention IS also made of ^ltlkolba or Fables m Bengali bj 
J Keitli Calcutta 1628 A specmicn of the method and stele of 
tbo Grammar is gnen belon — 

Inteijcctiona or 'qti'tt’itf^ 1^^ I 
i *2^ 1 'srtc tC^tfec55 pfT rtl^t 

C^vtdl I 

'SC?r| 'Qm gJtRvSC^t <ljQ2’3^C<j< 

S'?? 'Qc^ti ^(<tt 1 
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It 11 not worth whilo (o lin^or long over the namefl of 
other minor misTionary or non miBsionary Tmton who 
wrote roligioua tracts and odncational 
^h^^nar EaropMn toxt-books for to givo on oihaufltive 
account of their names and writings 
would be to enamomte a Homenc catalogue ‘ We may 
however mention m passing the name* of IIorLlotti * 
Sutherland^ and Sandys^ who wrote chiefly on Geo- 
graphy of Kempbell ® ami Kneano ® whoso contnbntions 
wore mostly histonoal of ^fiindy ^ Ronso " Iloeberlm • 
and Townly‘° who were religions controvoriialists of 

ett Cf Cl c*rt, 'siUwt’ltfv n I ^ 

Pm Cfl, ifl C* Cl if? Orl I (p 41) It U enriern* to ooto toch 
« fwwiooi occarrl g m wH p ifft (p. 36) STlpl Wfl cWt (p- 6S) 
The ictirtt/ of tbo Cdcatta School Book a&d of Sebool Society 
u mil ta (ha writing of ootbon Uka the He E U Baoerjl If Bot 
tTeot43iI bare bacaota proporlj’ apaaklog the^ belong to a nbaldlary 
moTomoat Is litaretan whiob camo Into nllof a decad later than the 
moremeot loaagimted bj the mlalooaHe* of drMiapar or the 
PiredJU of Fort WII am Collego- 

A Hap of the World (a Doogalj b/ Bor Gregory Eerklotta 
of Obtrunrah. 18^4 

Qoographj- of Indb by J Sothorlaod. 

General Qeogrephy in Deogoll by Sandy*, 1B1_ 

Ta^kar'i llUto y of tho Jowe treiulatod Into Bengali, 1843. 

pp. 1 » 

Plraalk Itlhia 

«r^Tr "itcihp frtni 'pRi 

ctr OhriiHon ty and m d lam (2 pU. pp. 1 230 Onl 1628) by 
George Handy G Handy Traa attaohed to 0 U 8 at Ohlaanrah 
latterly a poitor of the Gool e Baxor ObapoL d 1663. 

Bo te rorUed the D gall Biblo (180 ) Ho wrot many tract* 
of which may bo mentlcmod Jlttl or Plain 

E imemt on Cbrlatian Doctrine pp. 1 148. 1681 

rt Dfbl Btoria* trin i ted from the German 
of D OhrUtian Qottll b Barth by Hr Hoebcriitu With 2^ fllnrtrationa. 
pp. 1 -o2 1810 

8oe p 280 footn te 
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Arilloi,’ Aroiulic^' nnfl Ko/nno" v’.lin ucji- Icxtf'Oi^r.i- 
plio\^ , of Vulo,' WcitUw Uodl'' nul Hom- 
A\p(M’h " u ho (‘onijin-.cd o'l'-N i« 111101; h'-‘-oii‘- for rlnldicn 
in ‘jpliooK AVo mil) «>inul.iiK o\(‘i (lie niinc-^ of 

AVilliiin Moilon,"' n ini''( « llinonii'^ (rifl and text-hook 
wiitei , of D.iMd Ciiimchud .Snnth/' nuLltor of 1 troiti'-o 

’ l)i(ti')inr\ IXfll nti'l flui ('•'») \ < tij)\ \ itlK>iit 

litif' )>'’"• >'i S'lliilMi I’lin if t«it)rar\ 

" An n1>i iilf'f'nw III of 1i)iin'inii ft I)ii I it»nrv in f nf Inli nnil rjincili, 
( ilciiliitcil for flic iiMi' of Niitue ni m ll ni l,iir(jp'''in ntq to i Iticli 

m piibjiniif'd t\ n)iort Inf of ! rout h au'l Iiif in i-n-il i anti {>I^rTV4n^ m 
roinnion upn ninnne I.iiirli'^ti unthor'i (Sf>rf\n\|>tir( 'fi^iHirin I'rrut 1S22) 
In lohn XIomlici To Vol II it 0111)011(101! nn Introdin tion to IJcni^ili 
Lnn^nnpf Fcminpoio KS2S 
’ Bontnli Dictionnn, ISl" 

* r*!f2 ntCfl?!! or Siiollini. Ilool uitliRbort ponti'ni ct and \cr^r‘'< 

‘ Pi - Pi'll or Olijorl liccponfi, 

" (ti) STtJt ■^'('(<5. ttit 7 c-'.ttr’tthrr rt?df^!:T Pi’if&i: 

PP 1 02 CnlcuUa isn (f)) ?’)tntn‘lt^; ^<1^ ’IhT PiTM 
I PP 1 Caknttn ISn (r) f^f^pTilsol 1 a Clinstmn 
tract (bcc Ctnoaf 0!oO/or»/, p O'?) Rp\ Kan'loljili do Rodt (ISlllS-13) 
■was allaclicd to tlio London Mismonan, Society "Canio out to India 
April 11, 1S2G (Scp Carol, Oriental CloitfitDi Btr>orni>hi/, p 180) 

' m I or Tliirtj Reading Lotsons for the iicO of Cliildron 
in Jlcngali Cliristian Schools (pp ] G1 Calcntta ® 1855 - ) by Rev 
Chistmn Bomwctsch 

* (a) Proverbs of Solomon translated 1813 (h) Biblical and 

Theological Vocabulnri, Lnglish and Bengali comjiilcd, by William 
Morton and others, pp 131 Calcutta 1815 (c) ^t«^} or a 

Collection of Provcibs, Bengali and Sanscrit, mth thoir translation and 
application m English, pp 1 IGO Calcutta 1832 (d) Dictionary of the 

Bengali Language, uith Bengali Synonyms and English intcrprofa 
tion Calcntta 1828 (c) \o5)ji£|'?pp*] ^5} or a Treatise on Idol 

■worship and other Hindu obseivances bj Yrajamohon Deb followed by 
translation from Tnjrasnchi of Aslnvagosha, pp GO, 14 Calcntta, 
1842, by William Morton (Ed in 1843) 

® or Original Bengalese Znmeendarec Account 

accompanied by a translation into English, pp 1 401 Calcutta 1823 
Smyth died in 1841 See Bengal Obituary 
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OD iom\i«lary tcconuU of Goorgo Gallowti) ‘ wlio 
(r*nBlat«l GUtl^nn “ Plea^nt Stonw of Captom Slowmrt* 
the founder of Die DnrUwan Chnroh Afiesion ami of Dr 
Hana Ileinnch Edaanl who rendered into 

Bengali eome of Lamb s Talca from ShaVc^'pcarc The 
name of Sir Gra\c8 Cltampne} Ilanghton the great 
•cholarand onenbihit, \nll debm n< for a moment and with 
thiB U*t thongh not the least important name no closo 
onr chapter on the Enropcan wnterj m Bengali 

Sit Giavet Cbarapney IlaugUton son of John Ilanghton 
a Doblin physician ^r^ls boro in 17SS lie was odneated in 
England nod ha\nng obtained a military cadttihip on the 
Bengal Esbblishment of East India Company lie proceed 
ed to India in I0OS In 1612 be joined tbo Fort \\ liliam 
Blra,»rt.Ota«P wb«h) ho n.«iroa «c\on 

OUT nsBgttoo. (17SS medab three degrewi of Iiononr and 
Tnnous pecuniary rewards for hi8 
proflcicncy in Arabic Persian, lliDdiulhaDi Sansent and 


or rlouast 8tco4oa of QUdwiDi Pcnlso 
lloonthw lr«tiil*led from tbo ori^liuil rorUoa sad Eo^(*b Inlo Uto 
IlrnRiloe longMff* Oakotla, printed by D Itoiario 4 Co, 1810 

(«) inn) nn tmdlcftnhtmi grsi 

or Ifonl T lei of HUtory wftb aa hUtoricil ifcotch of PoRlaad tad 
her coowlon with India otc (cooUtalag lelectJonj from L. IT 
at«UfciB<tatte»otnUtorj) pp 14)S OaleattalBSO Dated wrong]/ 
fa JJraco, ti ippeori r io iSlOaad ontUlrt ffftlTn Diaeih 

Chandra 9«, Dirto g (pp »» aad 870) oatoti tha book twlco as Una 
and U«al Tala, f m^oTy wllhoat IdeoUrylns them 
(f>) Id'H or tho Destroyer of Darkneta a Ohrtitian Tract 

PP I 20 P bllihod by lb# Oalcotta Obriitlaa Trart aod Book Sodelr » 
IS3S F« Stewart and Wottbreeht lee D rinri O telfKr toI cm 
B rd, a tx, the Chap on EdneaUon, 41» toe Loagi /ifrod-rtfm. 

i fa Oalewtt pp 14thlW. 

or U!Bb.T.lc from tr„, 1 , 1 ^ ^ ^ 

PP 1 1 18M (Bwigal Fiunll, LH,^ S«ri« ) 
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Bengali In 1815 Ins ill-bealth compelled him to leave for 
England In 1817 he was appointed Piofessoi of Oiieutal 
Languages at Haileybiiiy where he continued till 1827 ^ 
Haugbton took gieatinteiest in the foundation of the Royal 
Society in London of which he was an oriental membei 
and honomiy secietaiy fiom 1831 to 1833 He died 
of cholera at St Gloud, neai Pans, on August 28, 1849 ^ 
Haughton was moie of a scholai than a litteiateui 
and his woiks in Bengali have a philological lather than 
a purely liteiary inteiest His woiks, chiefly useful 
compilations, consisted of (1) Rudiments of Bengalee 
Giammai (in English) London 1821, pp 1-168 It was 
composed by oidei of the Couit of Directors and was 
based mainly on the works of Halhed and Caiey (2) 
Bengalee Selections (fiom Chandicharan’s tianslation of 
Tota Itihas, from Mrtyufijay’s Bengali veision of 
Hindi Simhasana Battisi, and fiom Harapiasad Ray’s 
tianslation of Bidyapati’s Sansciit Puius-pariksa with 
tianslation into English and a vocabiilaiy pp 1-198 
London 1822 Edition by D Eoibes, London, 1869 (3) 

Glossal Bengali and English, to explain the Tota 
Itihdsa, the Batii^ Simhasan, the Histoiy of Raja 
Krsna Chandra, the Puiu:> PaiiksS, and the Hitopa- 
des pp 1-124 London 1825 (4) A Beiigalee- 

Rnghsli Bichonary compiled by oidei of the Ccuit of 
Diieetois London 1833 These useful woiks, once held 
in gieat esteem, aie still valuable, but it is lathci the 
Bengali language than Bengali liteiatuie which owes its 
debt of gi-atitnde to Haughton 

^ Tloyal Knlendai , 1818, p 293, ibxd, 1820, p 282 

- Foi further infoimutions, see Oentleman’s Magazine, 1833, 
pfc n, p 76 , biographical notice in ibid, 18-19, pfc ii, p 420 , Annual Rept 
of the Roiiul Asiatic Soc for May 1850 in vol xiii of Journal, pp ii r , 
Wilson’s Dublin Dircctoiy, 1790, p 121 , Alwinni Ox,onienccs, 1715 1886 
n 626, Allibone’s Diet of Biitish and Ameiican Anthois 1872,101 i 
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GeNEBAL C|IAILACTCB[ITICS 

"We ha\e norr olosod tl»o eurvey of a pcnod of lOUi 

contnty literatnre m Bengul irbicli is covered pnocipnlly 

by Earopean wntera and their collca^iiw and which if 

not the greateat, ifl »t least one of Hie most important in 

its literary hiato'y for althongh not noli in positive 

accomplishment this and the period 

Qentrml rotntrti n q£ tmnsitlOD whicll followed it had 
the eb&na:enillci or 

tlrt EuropeGn writcri been tho gToat school time of modern 
tnd ttrtlr lohioTfl , , . , i l il 

nrtnt literatnre periods in which the 

nnconecioufl experiments of Carey 
and hiE colloogare wore made expanded and muUipliod 
sometimes with the eQsoioaa purpose of developing a 
prose and alwa\e with the practical effect of doing 
so by writers in the widely diverging branches of 
hteratare No other penod demonstrates so conolnaivoly the 
folly or fallacy of the theory already 
alladed to which would bid ns ignore 
bistonc estimates and look only to 
the best things in literaturo Of such 
befct things this penod has got very little to show its 
productions with the greatest stretch of literary chanty 
can hardly be said to toocb even the fringe of literatoro 
proper To appreciate much Ices to enjoy the mdi 
mentory poblications of this peno<l would require a 
certain amount of patience and cathohciem if not a kind 
of pre-established harmony of taste in the reader yet the 
importsDco of this penod is not to bo underrated on that 
account There is no other portaon of oar modem literature 


ImportMce of thi* 
period In Htermry 
falitorj 
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the study of which can be ignoied with greatci dangci,uoue 
the study of which is lepaicl by a fullei uudci standing, 
in legaid to the icst Although it was a stage necessau- 
1}' unpioduetive, it was yet the gieat period of 
geimination, and an accpiaintance with it is helpful 
toi the undei'standing and enjoyment of the rich 
harvest which oui liteiatuie Iiad subsecpieutl}" home within 
the last half of the eeiitui} 

With the old caution about the constant oveilapping 
of tendencies, it would not be wioug to state that this 
was chiefly a peiiod of Einopean activity in Bengali 
liteiatuie It is tiue indeed that theie was a strong 

and unmasteied countei-cuirent of 

A period of Euro natneeneigy which expiessed itself 
pean activity 

111 the songs of the Kabnialas and 
othei pioducts of puiely native genius, not the least 
affected by the new spurt, and that in an bistoiical 
suivey of the literary achievements of this period we 
cannot veiy well ignoie the significance of these forms 
of indigenous liteiatuie, jet when we considei the 

Europeanised tendency of modern Bengali liteiatuie, 

its new liteiaiy method and new 

Counter currents of mode of expiessioii, we cannot but 
native eneigj, how ^ 

related to it give a gieatei piominence to Euio- 

pean activity and spread of European 
ideas The older tiaditions still continued to lue on, 
and an antagonism between the old and the new spirit 
IS traceable thioughout the liteiaiy history of the 19th 
centuiy , for the mental piogiess of a nation cannot 
prove itself altogether indepeiideut of the fatality of 
hereditaiy tiansmission But we give gi eater impor- 
tance to the Europeans because it is the spirit of then 
woik, aided no doubt by the inexorable hand of ciicum- 
stances, which vas to dominate in the end and determine 
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tho final bent of modem lilcrainrc. In ppilc of tbo 
natnro! ponuhtenre of oM methodi and old fortni occe*8 
wv obtained to nenr mcthodii and new formr and the 
tide of lileratT fa luon bepun to fiow in other and more 
no\ cl directions TTilli ihe ftdtcnl of V*uropcan ^mlcrB and 
European idea^ in the fieW 

The de*cnplion which aujtgent* itFclf for the quarter 
of a ccutuf} from 1800 to 18'*3 i« tlml of tlie carl) or fint 
Trantition Penod for it marks tho 
r aaranco from the old lo 
(t Irroapht allliooph another jwnod of 

pro{;rci«a was neccitfanr to bnnp 
abont ID itf falneta the dawn <f modern hlerarr Bcn^li 
Tlic changes of the penod are man\ and far reacliing 
and etcr^ whore transitional lo character In pohtiea and 
social affairs the conQict between the old and the new 
was gradually taking shajw and tliere was nnrett and 
nncortaiot) everywhere consequent opon sucJi conflict In 
hngubtic matters we find not onl) profit and loss m 
details of vocabular} but also an innovation m the dircc 
tion of a Bimjder s^mlax But in Iileratoro althongh the 
ancient (rend of thought and feeling waa to some extent 
bein„ continned in the popular Kabi songs and other 
indigcnoas forms of literature the British contact did not 
fail to hnng about clmnges of the gravest kind in rela- 
tion to its materml iis form, and its litoraiy temper 
The field of literary ad>eDturcs was enlarged and since 
the tentative ofCorts rosulting from these innovaUoDs 
took for tho most part, the form of their models radical 
changes in literary form became palpable The changes 
in tho htorarj temper were so subtle and varied that no 
snmmary descnption would bo adequate but that it was 
marked by a greater desiro for indmdual liberty Tho 
ago became more and more orbculate and forthwith res 
36 
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The College of Foit 
Wilham 


ponded to contempoiaiy influences The old schools were 
being upset and the lepresentacive chaiaetei of the old 
liteiature which was becoming more and more mbane and 
and aitificially limited to a select few, who could appie- 
ciate its new ideas and novel foims, was lost m the 
attempt, mostly by untiamed hands, to imitate foieign 
literaiy methods and models 

Leaving aside the indigenous foims of literatuie for 
sepaiate tieatment, the fust poitiou of this penod 
(1800-1815), which was indeed a stage of timid eNpenment, 
was for the most pait a penod of European authorshi]), 
varied by occisional imitations by scarcely oiiginal native 
authors, the chief centre of literary publication being the 

Foit William College We have 
traced at some length the connexion 
of this college mth the histoiy and 
growth of Bengali literatuie in the early yeais of 
British settlement , and its importance cannot be gain- 
said It was here indeed that modem Bengali literatuie, 
especially Bengali prose, received its first exercising ground 
and without its co-operatiou it is doubtful whether even 
the Siiiampur Mission, an institution equally important 
to Bengali literatuie, could have achieved the lemaikable 
success which it actually did The two institutions, the 
Fort William College and the ^iTiampur Mission, 
founded at the same time yet so dissimilar to each other 

in then aim and object, found them- 
selves connected with each other by 
at least one bond of close kiushij:)^ 
namely, the eucoumgement which both afforded to the study 
of Bengali We shall realise how close this relationship 
was ivhcn w'e bear in mind that almost all the publications 
of the College were printed at the Sriiampui Press and 
that, on the other hand, it was the Mission w'hich sup- 


atid the Srufimpm 
Mission 
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Offreronitfat 

coan^araU 


pl>od tlie College wilh scholarn and profe*sors of Dongah 
In tins rwpect o\ch ■applementcd tbe \rork of the other 
Indeed Iwfore the mi«siojmno*carae in contact with the 
College of tort illiam through the appointment of Caroj 
aa Profeiflor of Ueiigali their work in the Gekl of Bengali 
proie had boon rcrj* alight In the meantime they had only 
•neceeded m transhtinj^ and printing off the Bengali 
Bible hat m this again tlicj had rondircd only a donbtfnl 
•wncc to Bengali prose The \IiMion was too 
poor and too inn^niricnnt to undertake oxtennve 
literarj work of a permanent kind and on 'political and 
other groDoda the misaionariea had all along been held 
in di«£a\our The first |K>litical rccoj^nition of the 
Miamon and it* worth) object with reference to the itodj 
of Bengali came with the appoint 
meat of Dr Coroj a* Professor m 
Lord ellesiey • newly establiihcd 
College Under Uie patronage pcoDDiarr and otherwise, 
of the College a fresh impetus was gi\CD to thertady of 
Bengali But eren then the stringent regulations which 
had fettered the pre« m India and other political 
restriction* *lood in the wu} of mtellectnol jirogrcasand 
it wa* not until another decade or *o had passed that a 
more liberal and far-sighted jwlio) was adopted It may 
also be noted here that the benefit rendered to Bengali by 
all thcM early institutions was never direct but came 
indirectly and therefore with oocasionsl flnctua ions 
through their oncoumgeraent of the study of the language 
itself on political and other ntilitanan grounds 

Thi* Enropean patronage however wai attended with 
both loss and gam to Bengali Inters 
ture It 11 dangcrouB to dogmatise 
about influences but it cannot be 
dsnied ttmt «po«kiDg generally it wis the mtehoctat] 


KnropcMi patrona^ 
ita e9aota 
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stimulus given by the Biiti'^b contact wbicli raised 

Bemgab Liteiatuic out of the slough of gcucial decadence 

into Nvhicli it had been plunged aftci the death of Bharat- 

ehandia The i ernaculai uas laised 

Stimulating mnuonco jf ,^q(_ abot c, at least Oil the samc 
of British contact 

level with, the classical languages, 

which had hitherto held the nmhbputed su^a} But the 

hteiatuic of Bengal, which had hitheito belonged 

to the people in geneial, shifted its cenlic of actnity 

fiom the peaceful Milage-homes to the ciouded cities 

and the metiopolis, and under the patronage of an 

alien letteied class, imbued uith neu ideas and not el 

methods, it lost its lopiescntative cliamctci, its piimitne 

colouung, and its pustinc simplicity 

But the iitcrntnie B IS tiue that the litemi} spint of 
losing its primitive i 

colonring tlie people, even though anested 

temporaiib, nevei died out and that 
the last echoes of the gieat Baisnab and J^rikta uriters 
still hngeied faintly in then less woithy successors, the 
Kabuoalas,i\]Q Tafuik(irs,t\\<i Knthnlm o\ the Pariichahhan, 
through whom they have coloiiicd even oiir modem nais 
of thought , yet when the literatiue levived, uith the 
cieation of a new letteied class and a new public, it levived 
“ with a diffeience.” 

It will be seen, howevei, that this era of Bengali 
htemture is essentially an eia of piose and one of its 
gieatest achievements is indeed the eieation of modem 
prose-of-all-woik The piose of the fiist decade of the 
centuiy, howevei, that we are passing in review, has 

little 01 nothing delectable to a meie 
for^alimportanoe hteiuiy tastei, but to the critical 

student it possesses great inteiest and 
importance Toi this was indeed the beginniuo- of 
Bengali prose piopeily so called , for befoie 1800, it may 
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be doubted whether, in tpite of the Urpe onmber of old 
philosophical and religions prose-n'orla now diM»\ered 
th^re u a nnglo Rengah prose work of an\ ira^wrlance 
which unitea the balk and htorarj qiialit} of a book 
proper It la true indeed that the prone of the early 
I9th centurr (ohiefli tentatiw in character) i* com 
paratiNoly clamny inartiatio, bat its formal importaneo 
in literary history can never be denied and even within 
this shapoleai nrnsi there is a full pulse of life that 
may bo detected bv any careful reader who doe* not 
aasoemte old book with mummies Hut in order to 
appreciate thia importance, we moat at the outlet obtain 
tome idea of the conditiont under which it came about and 
developed to rapidly within a few yearn. 

ISlodem Dengah prose, like modem Bengal it«lf 
came into being ander anornaloni 

Th ceadiilooi Bttdtr conditions After the death of 
which modsni Biojrail r*. . * i i ... 

{rroM csiae ioto b«iag ohllrat*cbaodra and with the dia 

appearance of the great Bai^nab 
and Sitkta water* the literature of Bengal was left to 
shift for itself uncontrolled the power of any individual 
native geniui whiclx alone b^ dwelling apart in an 
age of connioling inflaences conid have helped to gnide 
it The European waters who took 
the lead in the matter at the 
begiDDing of the 19th centnry hid 
little eipenence of Bengal and much 
loss of Bengali literature in matter* 
of composition they took a* their guide not the ancient 
waters of Bengal, who were by thi* time hopoleagly 
entombed in a mass of old inaccess* 
(1) BAflf^oeJiaT roanuflonptB, but the trreat 

thfllr langotgQ * ' ® 

(nTn^wW) BhaVticbSryai or T’o/ pundits who on 

account of their classioal aceompliah 
ments, were thought 6t to wnte in the vernacular tongue 


sod [ta ■ab}*et(oTi to 
coaAlctliig iiifiaai»c«i 
with thtdiKppeanaoe 
of tb« old tobooh 
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But Ihcsc leained puiuliN, \\1jo iimlecl nj)on llic general 
ignoiancc ol. the jicoplc and ticnictl the \cinacnlai with 
contcnipi, knew nollnng of om pa^t liLerature, hut 
with a confidence boin of nntniininfj and in ilien 

cagcinc'^*? to di'jpla} their classical 


Thoir clnssiciil loiim 
iiig nnd poilnntrr, aiwl 
total icnornnce of the 


leaiiniig, thc} alTecLcd a pedantic ‘^ans- 
cutised ‘•t}le nliich na*? nioic than 


^ornnculu^ litorntiire \\ hat the language could heal Their 


■\ei\ eiudition ]nn\ed their greatest 
disqualification, and then unwield} style and its uncouth 
foini, bctin} ing all flic absuid defccl‘- of an untiained 
hand, weic wholly' out of aceoid with the genius of the 
language To handle these matteis piopeil} thcie is needed 
a poise so pcifoct that the least oveuvoight in aii} dncctioii 
tends to destio} the balance The Duke of Wellington 
said of a oeitain peei that “ it was a gicat pity his edu- 
cation had been so fai too mneb for Ins abilities ” In like 


manner, one often sees the eiudition of these pundits jiroie 
too much foi then abilities In instice to these learned 
pundits, boweier, it must be said that some of them 
bonestli' believed in the efficaej' of flie saiiseiitised st^le, 
which was supposed to add dignity to the flat and colourless 
vernacular and that if they’ did not iviite easilj, the}' w’lote 

coiieetly only' this partiality' for 

'“LX style) 

sanscnfciBed style was of ten cai lied to the cxtieme We 

have seen how the leained autlioi of 
Pi aloJJi-cJtandi iLa at the beginning of his woik extols Sans- 
ent as the best of all languages*, but he piefeis to write 
m Bengali inasmuch as it is the best of the veinaculais 


on account of the prepondeiauce of Sanscut in it 


^ See extract quoted at p 218 
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) Thu muy bo tnloD fairlj aii tlio opinion of tho 
Illia^tnchilr} as goliemll) who now made it their province 
to patronise Bengali In Bh II Chap I of the eaino 
work again AlrtjnCjaj- while disconrnng on tho 
benutiea nnd defect! of prose stylo quotes and onsUsea 
the followrng sentences as exhibiting vnnoos rhetoncal 
qualities — 1ci^ biff I 

fflift =iSBI ’H. Wif® 

jia° ihij ( tfpllTfl'l ) I i^lfflhCflfff? 

C*t|B-tl ‘tSOSHl'IcfaqlPlJl C<HO*qRit?| «ffPl4'(«tqitHflt 

(Snlqai)! ■aiaTffl TOT'rtm »t<)» C^Rff^*! 

^ cq >lBrt frf CT ^n»qi(«tfite PcinaUffa^l 

'{>U enW ) I cnrff'H'iff'ilhinqlbl'i CT 

»iqqirq«i o’! ftfflfSThKa siircwt^ 

( ’iBirai ) I { aCTabtaffl < 3 ^ «l'Pi n;^ ) i 

These examples vrould cleorlj lodicste the kiod of 
ft}le which WES bightr favoured and the length to 
which this eEDscnhsatioQ was earned ^ 

But long before tho BhajyicbjlrjTW affected this 
stiff laboured and pedantic dioUon another style of 
expresstOD chiefly favoured by tlie court -goiog or commer 
Cial Kaifful^ai tfes slreody exteneively preraleot and 
Boraetimes found its way into the 
(X) more senoTu cooipositioni of the 

time It was a kind of half Bengali 
aud half Persian diction which was 

Of tbe*e panditj U^tjafij 7 tboQgli he ^•ct«d aa artlflciallj 
comet tad launed diotfes wat fnllf tlire to the Mate of tt^Ie ad 
kseir the rtl of tppropHtte phnefag- la otM pltoe, ht wrftot fa 
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the lauguage of the court and the market-place and of 
which we have seen a subdued specimen in the style of 
Praiajpadif^a ChanUa Evei since the time of Mohamme- 
dan conquest, Peisian words and 
Persian element , expressions Of their modified Urdu 
Bengali Jiteiatuie * weie gradually finding then 

way into the Bengali vocabulaiy, 
and the necessity of their being used, more or less, in 
eveiyday conversation, no doubt facilitated the process. 
By the time the Chandi of Kabikankan was composed 
Persian was already extensively used even in the verse- 

corn positions of the period The 
Ch.and\ of Kabi following quotation, in which in nine 

kahkan ° ^ 

verses more than eighteen Peisian 
woids will be found, will show in how short a time 
Bengali put on a novel aspect through its admixtuie with 
Persian 




his quaint way C’tl “tC’iT CH 'OpH ‘I'ln'l 'SW 

^fQr'5<|C4^ R'ftb 'PW'i i ^1 ^ q*!"?!- 

^1^1 Jic? Cfq ^ 

^ («!C^'l bfhj-l'l, - 215 m 53; ^8) 1 

' A protty good but by no means exhaustive list of Arabic and 
Persian iiords used in Bengali amU bo found m Sah^tya Pangat 
Patrika,\o\ Tin, also vol xn 
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W TW 3pfjM OIT) 

•^ 1 'Ji TtOtK ’HW (HbR ntt*t 1 "K*! 
f^mit nnsniy ’if?*! i 

sHmIiI ’nt’trttaf m C"!!! 

art"! tW «!p! I 

■Itrt C»tt1 fhl TO WtWK 'FliH ^ 

■OH ■DBi* cimift I 

jpnni oto r<(»i ^ mi "It*! 

f^«il •trt 5^^ I 

c»itMir 31 6pf1 ’flu ’PI 

nt^ TO <n fri «fa I 

ferptf ■TOtl pfli I’l? fiH lift CW 

PH CMH CPI Itfp CPH t 

<tr? finicp pt»ii I’Ji 

crj PF? itft nfiratti i 

CPtrrtfJnn to •itn patu jpfo >rt<t 

pfin 'pfKP TO irot I 
uMlfi ititPi ’pf? coniciH iifi erf? 

TO rm cTOi liei •iiw I 
Bitm TOfi itTO ai«isi 'tm ntro 

Wl ?fv«l CTO 'flu I 

■pnfll 3T15*1 CTO 3TO CPI? fror 

5wip SPIT TO TO iHI I 
iifti 3 to p 1 EoVflti TO ■fl 

■Jp? "pfil 'P^tP P -R TO I 

^iSsirt^lft TOlPPMlPwft 

TOsStfrot topw I ‘ 

jfoiilcAiaij OwApT ed by Ak^ny Koralr 8«ritir la PracM* 
JT b/«i*^raka pt II, p B SUgbtly dlfferflot rt*dfcn^ u (Htwi In 
Bab^bbl edUIon pp 6-7 
I\(\ 
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This lengthy o\tiict is quoted not only to show the pre- 
ponderance of Persian woids and foims hut it will also 
be noticed fioni the descnptions contained liere that 
Bengal, then duided into Taluks, was goveined b}" 
otBcers like F? ir, Kotal, Sarla) , Dihular, Jnmadui, etc , 
that Hindu cities oi villages have alieady taken Moliam- 

rnedan names , that people are 

^rolmmmcdan Rengal n i 

getting Ihelafs as a sign or loyal 

favoiii , that men like Siimanta oi Gambhira had been 

adorned with Mohammedan titles of distinction , and 

that, on the whole, Mohammedan ideas and customs 

had penetrated into the vei\ fabuc of native society 

It IS not surprising therefore that in the age of Rajii 

Krsnachandia, Bharat-chaudra Ra}’', 

Bharat chandra .in n i u 

himself a man or sound eultuie 

possessing considerable knowledge of Sansciit, could not 

escape the fascination of a mixed language and the influence 

of Peisian ideas ‘ We find him sapng, theiefoie, while 

describing a conveisatiou between Empeioi Jahangir and 

Ra]a Manasiiiiha 

(71 II 

w ’tlR 

(7f c«iR 11 

^ '27T|Tt'53«l ^ 

II 

It IS not unusual theiefore that wilting in 1778, 

Halhed in the Preface to his Giammar says “At present 

those persons are thought to speak this compound idiom 

(Bengali) with the greatest elegance 
Halhed’Biemarka , 

who mix with puie Indian verbs 

* It IB -well-lrQO-vm, for instance, that much of the famous discnp 
twn oi his heroine’s beauty is derived from Persian sources, 
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thr namUir of Pon»mn and Amine nount*^' 

It jn the court Unfjuaj^r liotrcvrr wliicli Phil farour* 
D prcpondcranctj of effoto Pcr>ian formp that llio Inrpcst 
percenUp; of Permn tvonU are to bo found and the 
follovrin^ extract of a {H'tilion prrn in an appendix to 
Halhrd « Gftiaimar ml] plion horr 

of II « perpiaiiiPi ion v:an earned even 

eonrX'UatruisV * 

to a for prextrr lonj,t!i tlan trap exer 

done Lv the authors of I rataj Cjianfra or Tota 
Itiiat — 

I P19IO c^pn I ■ppiis ePmft msitti 

f liitmi Tim st ilR fftfl .HjPj tttln PI? ap! 
•liil t?tln iil'flii csljft ■pip sli 

pmTt itn Tfutl ern I ■Plk mtiPlfin 

"mitm Pin Sc*, am cb ■■wij ■piR o 

HIT CSl'TIT neKc*,;.. Tlftll CIRcmct TIT Rtl ■PtTI'n 
tHui rr cinRil ctp i ift >15! Tlfi!<l ■>■> ani i 
pcnTis irfi I 

It mil be noticed horrerer that abont thii time a 
nraction wat petting; m in farour of tbo are of ncngali 
and tJie lenplliv prefaces to 1 crater p / ap well 

as to Ilalhcd a ( raamar winch detail at acme lenpth 
the arpumenta in favour of (ho ilud} of Bengali, bear 
witncpa to tiiii rcTeralon of popular feeling Bengali 
at this lime officially bb will at popubrlv waaanonrccog 
niBcd xcmaculir and both ITalhed and honler nghtly 
innst ujion the absurdity and tnconvenienco of continuing 
the nae of Persian in conrti of law 

Ule«mt[nM«^ of Colfbrooko^ payf a high eulogy 
IVtpI m I Uw-coort »i <1 » « < 

to JiaJheu ana ronter for uaxing 


iilttie R 4 tnrT^fi ro] ril, 1 00 p £34, 
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biougliT file seitntilic ‘^tndy of Ben^ili uiliim ci\v kmcIi, 
but to tliein .m well as 1o ollai l.ilei writci«, 

both nalnc ami fouign, boiongs I be cicdil of making 
Bengali noL only (be olbciai language of (be ibosidenc^ 
but also (be basis of one of (be mos( juolibc literal} 
languages of India 

Willie (be ini pnndi(s and (be eourl-sonlics were 
attempling to bung Bengali nndei (be lead of Sanscrit 

and I^eminn lespcctneh, (be language 
( 3 ) llio common ,,j touidi \ -ijlacc's, among “low 

M 'sW) men” and the jicople gcnerall}, was 
tbo unforbulden, if untaiiglil, i3cngab, 
which we ruul in the old wrders and of which we 
find a distant echo in the oiitbuists of pin cl} natne 

inspiiation like those of the Kahiwalax, 
Knbiwalas nnd yahakar'i, Knthaka'^, and Paiiicha/i- 

othera 

ka>f: A little sanscidised on the 

one hand and a little peisianised on the other, the 
language pieseued the equipoise peilectly and drew its 
neive and vigoui fiom the soil itself It was so direct 
in its simplicity, so dignified in its colloquial ease, and 
so aitful in its w'aut of ait that it never failed to appeal 
Not a single lattci-day wiitei, as the foiemost among 
them himself acknowledges, has been able to speak in 
the same tongue While speaking of this language 
of the people in its contiast to modern mixed literary 
diction, Banlara Cbandia lamented^ 

' iBvar Giiptn g| 1 ^ 

^ (1896) Preface to the Kalita 

SaHigralia of Isvar Chandra Gopta £d bj Babkim Chandra Chatteijeo 
and Gopfil Chandra Mukerjee in 2 pte. 
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livor Gapta' wliotc tone nnd temper nllicd him 
witli Ibo Knbm-ulas wnn indet'd tlio bi^t of that blessed 
race o\cr whom tlie conrtmon of Hiibel had not }et 
fallen 

It most not lx BUppoicd hero that nr are advocating 
parum in tho matter of language or lamenting over thu 
prcTftlonco of Saiiacril Poraian or other influence Puntm” 
to quote the wonli of a learned vntLr in the C ilcuUa Tii-ri^r* 
II radical!} unaouiid and Iuib iti origin iii a epint of 
narroivnefB In the free commingling of nitions there 
mutt bo borrowing and giving Can anything be more 
nbsnrd than to think of keeping language pure when 
blood itself cannot bo kept pure? No human language 
baa ever been j^rfecll} pure anj more than aujr human 
race haa been pure Infaaion of forc4gD elomeots do m 
the long nin conch langooges jost oa infuaion of 
foreign blood iinprores races But id tlie bo^ nning 
of Ibo loat centurr the conflict of foreign elementa under 
which Boogali prtxio came fora time proved a pource of 
confusion to manj" a wnter of the penod lexicographers 
and graramanani like llalfaed Fonter nnd Carov are 
eternally complaining in tbeir bewilderment, of tho 
confusing vonety and the exceedingly oorropt state of 
the vernacular due to its subjection to vanoua foreign 
influence for the many poblical revolutions the 
country bod sUBtained and its long 

(i) Tb Earopesn communication with men of difle- 
vnUrs 

rent religions conatnea and manners 

Bat here f eoarte wa dt« spe^klDg f Rrmr Qapta poeirj 
osd not hi prow irblcb prrb ps exhibits tbe tQodrrn tsadredM 
better tbsQ s / other prose of the period 

SjItdK Obsr«i^ QUigoU, Osfc ((a iZeewu 18"8 
Bee B Ihed s end Fonte ■ rrmsrks qootod at pp SO* aad 
pa 0 s/e respectiTely 
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Imd impanctl (ho ‘'impIiLily of (ho %(innoiiIai nnd ren- 
dered it soniowhat ddhtuh foi a fon i;;nci Not on!} 


I'lioir roiifiihinii ;it 
tho (lncrHit\ dT tlio 
foriuH of Hio lungimt,!' 


did the pundits incoijioiatc fc(ifC 
and unfuiniliar Sansciit \\oids nnd 
constinction^ and (he Arohamincdans 


\.iuons terms i elating chiefly to 
business, law and go\eininen(, the Eurojican nations (oo 


who settled hcio, nc\cr faded to infliicnec tho language 


and iiatuialiso into it words of Kurojican oiigin Of 
these, the Poitiigucso, bcfoic tho lirilisli, ha\c left behind 

them the largest tiaccs in the country 
Tho PortugtiMo olo language The 

meat in Ucngnli = ^ 

Poituguesc extended their trade 


to Rciigal a little before loGO and after (enipoiarily 
settling at Betad ( c-t ) near fSibpur, and then at 
Saptagiam (Salgaon) llioy finall} colonised at “Golin” 
(iieai Baiidel) at about 1537 or 1588 ‘ In a short time, 
they becffmo a foiniulable political powei, and llicii 
w^ealtb, daiing loguery, and na\al and militai’} actmty 
made them dieaded all over the countiy About the end 
of the IGth century they settled at Bariinagar neai 
Calcutta and soon euteicd the Sunderbuns, gradually 
spreading ovei Eastern Bengal, wdieie as jriratos, adveii- 
tuieio, and exteusive dealers in slave-tiade, they soon 
obtaiued a dieaded reputation " Their head-quarter in 
East Bengal -was Chittagong, wdiich, being more access- 
ible by the sea, w'as called the Porto Giando , while 


' Stewart, Misfory of Bengal, quoting (Ed 1847, p 1531) Fana 
T Souza Golm has been supposed to be the same as Ugolyn, a 
Poituguese form of Hugh 

- There is an allusion to their pnney and their use of 
(Armada or War ship) in the Ghandl of Kahiknfikan — 
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Hugh their central colon} in West Bengal wm named 
Porto Peqneno Portngaeao language cnifle natnrallj with 
the Portngnefie power and for nbont two centime* and a half 
even eurvived it* extioction It was to quote Manh 
man,* the Lingua Franca of qH foreign Bettlementa 
around the Bay of Bengal and was tho ordinary tnedium 
of conversation between tho European and their domes’ 
tics even down to so lato a period as 1826 It ib eos} 
to see that luoh ne er-do-well adventurers ai Portuguese 
pirates could hardly ever be expected to exert any properly 
literary influence and thoir only point of contact with 
Bengali was through the medium of language * They 
■applied its vocabulary with appellation of European arts 
and invention names of many fruits herb* and trees 
elo ) which they had brought o\er from South 
Amenca or elsewhere certain terms of gambling Pnroero 
etc ) and even common everyday eiprcasioDB like 
tWi wi'Tin 

C'ltV etc. TTio common form 

of the oath ^ is even supposed to bo a corrupt 

form of the name of the Virgin It will be seen 

however that this Portuguese influeDce on Bengali was 
on the whole comparatively slight and it never succeeded 
in changing the current mode of expression nor went 
beyond introduciog certain fresh terms into its 
vocabulary * 

Humors Stnmp^rt lli*$ om tqI I, pp 21 £3 
For An ftooootit of FortxtgTWM hiflaeBoe and Portn^ete eUnntnk 
in BmgAll, MO P nfa( PolnlS, tdL rrilJ p. 16 #1 

whan A ffDod Il«t of PortTigTtese woTda nmi rallted hi Bnigali wfQ >1^ 
bo foand Bm alto Eobton-Jobton od. Tale and Burnell J A 
Oampot la hit r*c«nt BUtorn of (A Portt; ttt tn Bng 1 (1010) bti 
alao a Hat of Portngaeco worda in Be gall 

The fixti Bengali Qrammar and Dictionarr irai in Portogneve 
Bee p. 75 
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The liinguage of the 
European ■wntera 


But the Butisk influence on Bengali^ owing to its 
permanent and all-embracing chaiac- 
teij was more deep and fai-ieaching 
In matters of language, however, the 
Biitisli wiiteis at the outset, we have 
seen, found themselves m an embai- 
lassed position They did not know in the midst of per- 
plexing diveisity what models to choose 01 what foim of 
the language to adopt They howevei took piimaiily as 
then guide the compositions of then own munsis oi 
pundits, which leaned towaids pedantiy and sausciitisa- 
tion , but foitunately their stiong comraonsense, then 
literary instinct, and an innate tendency to lealism,^ 
which IS a distinctiie featuie of all English wi iters, saved 
them fiom the contagion of affectation and made them 
adopt a moie simple and natural style Then language is 

a cuiious admixtuie of the sanscritised 
Its sources style of the pundits and the 

colloquial language of the people with somepecu- 

laiities of its own and amoie oi less decided leaning towaids 
the latter The missionaries and the schoolmasters, to whose 
rank and file belong most of the early European writers m 
Beno-ali lived in the closest touch with the people, and then 
chief end in wnting was not to show off then erudition but 
to make themselves intelligible, to be populai, cleai and 

useful Theie aie, it is true, eiiors and 
excesses in then wnting as vexatious 
as the stiffness of the Pundits, and the 
missionaiy Bengali has always been 
the spoit of cnticism But, inspite of 
these and othei abei rations, the gene- 
ral excellence of then st)le in one dnectiou at least can 


Its eiTors in vocabul 
ary, s} ntax and idiorn , 
butgeneial excellence 
111 its healthy direc 
tion ton ards simpli 
city and naluralneas 


' See the lemarks on Cniey’s Dialogues at p 14G 
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Cvfi 

nrrrr hr di*pntM namrls llnl i( HTijliriU prsi nnl 

dirrctorc* prr-j nl* t inline nnlrn t to thr pnp'^lHlt’^n 

aUfTtatJon of thr ^ikn r*i1 j hi < r thr riiivr«l of 

the rmjani«o«l miin tv, (a \hnlhj oo a Ijiitop.. I n imht 

to ih^nr ta>V, ll at of tmh lation an 1 t mot n nit tit, ft O' m 

hmalton of oJoratton an! oljvt T It n n ry ni ti nil 

IrwocJ in tlir ^r^rrt* irnor of ihrol Itih nr III \ 

altraiTt *troTr to Itp rvaol an I int Ut^il lo to the | 0 '|h 

_ . Tlirtr training, c mivllotl lltrm I )<« 

n iralni c nJ 

Jf>ct ft iK» rr rert'p'^i prrrt aiij tlifiK 1 j xl oomjs Ilol tl tn 
to Ito firoillo No 1 II r fvrroi mj 
proand for an lofanl pTtv«o »n at 1 »^t »otro wai-* (s nH IrANr 
born jtrontlrJ than iho ooml mol onr f Imn lalton an'l 
polrtnic The ulthlanan onl of thf-»o 1 no i^fin ^nliit 
thnr rrah he trnthnot tlinr p-^tlt n mllitrno** atfl 
tllatomfol djrtvlol (ho nholo motrmrnl lonai U •imphoilN 
and naturalao^ , and it h w<!l \rorlIir of nolo tit'll f\ n 
Mtne of the learned pmditB of Iho I oil Wllltfiin ( dhtr 
throagh Ihrir oximplo did not d»'*pI»o to n 1 'pt oo* a ion 
tllj the popular paloit of the ooiintr) * 

Tha''il will bo reen that at tho hfRlnnlnu of ihr IlMh 
ceuturj tlioro nerr, ron[,hh 
The rjl^QMii LI rrayn or nin«ir« uf 

lory of thrto t«r *’* * 

dlTcr^eBt ttylei rxprc^^loii, *iniLRlil>H In Rftin pmtin 1 

and com|»rHnj, for innMer^, Mmnr)/ 
nr5'>t •5W ■Bl'l "I"' Blttil ilsN ot 

tlit« tlio •Jpd (wllll Unpin^o) ill IJIKI-P cl lllilp, 

with Uie general diinro anil di cnnllnliani b of f'errlaH 
in law-coatli, U-camo altnoalrallnM, and tirlBIO he find 
Iml little trace of it, eicepl In a fen legal Icetiiileiil 

6« far «,nijJe It, itorj el 111 Utijht 

IVU^,Du<ll«a^rfH firfr IJT* am 7I», riH el irll I, It 

*Mi4 FP’ 232, 
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publications The spoken idiom favouied chiefly 

by the old school of wiiteis like the Kabiwalas and used in 
counti3'’-places, nevei came into any diiect prominence 

The only two forms of style which 


which comes to a head 
m a general opposition 
between the plain and 
the ornate styles 


stood in sharp antithesis to each 
othei in the piose publications of the 
time and continued to play an im- 


portant part in the hteiaiy history down to the fifties, 
weie the leained style on the one hand, and 


the missionary style on the 


other The exclusive class of learned pundits 


still kept on in the traditional stiffness of their elaborate 
diction, while a host of new wiiteis, who came into the 
field with the spread of English education^ genemlly 
adopted the language of the missionaries in 
a purer and more modified form The perpetually 
recurring struggle between the ornate and the plain 
styles ^ which plays an impoidant part in the history 
of prose style in almost every literature, was for the first 
time definitely posed and worked out in Bengali prose in 
this period the ornate style being favouied by the pundits 
and the plain style chiefly adopted by the missionary writers 

The style of the pundits found a 

comM morr^well dL direct descendant in the Sanscnt 

EiTof '^nd College^ style of the fifties, while 

tbe Sanscrvt College the Alall sii/le. which betokened 
styles o£ the fifties 

a contemporary reactionary move- 
ment, found its progenitor, through various intermedi- 
aries, primarily in the healthy movement towards simpli- 


city and naturalness, first inaugurated by the Euiopeans, 


* Of whom the most prominent name is that of Kev Kfsnamohan 
BandyopttdhSy 

® See pp 147, 219 20. 
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although tecondarily it inoorpoiatod vanoui elemeuta from 
tho language of the oommon people (bfre and eren 
from the persianieed oourt-language Thus 

we lee that thu oppoeibon between the plain and the 
ornate styles peraistently dominated the history of Ben 
gnh prose for almost half a century and reaobed to a 
crisis m the two antithetical movements of the hf 
ties — indicated by the Ayall tlyh and the Soweni College 
8yntlie«ii In ftyU — of which the genius of 

ehwidri- ^ Writer Ute Bsiitimchandra alone 

could find a proper gyuthesia 

It will bo seen therefore that from the standpoint of 
literary history, the importance of thus penod m prose 
u hardly leee than that of anv other 
of '*tS^ peS5ir*bS its productions marked that they 

mtIl" ^ ^triiuio BjQ by eorlinees and immaturity 
have tar less lutnnsio ment 
No historian of hterature can claim anything like literary 
competency for much of this early proee if he judges it 
by any strict literary standard Originality is not a 
disUnctive ment of this hterature at all Grammars 
school books relunous tracts, and 

Want of arigtnality , , 

other timHar documents most of them 
again mere translated pieces cannot m their very nature 
justly claim to be called literature In their translationa 
again these wnters are faithful enough there is hardly 
any native aspiration to be free and original Here and 
there, no doubt, they improved upon the capital that 
came into their hands but they seldom erected 
or broke loose from their onginal The style again is of 
the rudest charaoter, abrupt disconnected obecure and full 
of anacolutha not only in the worka of the missionanee 
whose command over the inherent resources of the Un 
guage must havenecefsanly been limited and whose repute 
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for erifttie tilylc 15 linditionn), but also in tlic more 
correct and laboured treatises of the pundit^, who con- 
founded the genius of Bengali with tliat of Sanscrit The 
divergent \arictios of evpic'^sion, again, not only 
give a comical aspect to Ibc prose of the period but 
also make it difliciilt to tiv upon general stjle Style, 
liouevei, in the sfnet and laie sense, is liaidly to be 

No fit: loin (ho pro ”^^"3 of ^^'csc wntings the 

porsonso agc of hfcrarj/ Bengali bad not}et 

fully dawned, although some of these v ritings, it must 
be admitted, are racy fiom age and agreeable from their 
very want of precision 


AVhen, hoiieicr, ne take an estimate of tlie sum-total of 
its achievements, this pciiod of prose neaer fails to impress 

Summary of its importance Systematic 

nclne\cracnts and uuuersal plose-^^lltlng is the 

fii-st thing that it accomplished and suggestion of nev 
forms, methods, and mateiials is the second There 
was indeed some amount of religious * and philosophical 
piose-writing befoie this but there was, as we have pointed 
out, no prose-of-all-work, suited to the every-day lequire- 
ments of the people as well as foi their literary pui poses 
Cleai, useful and popular prose-wnting is a creation of this 
period, although we have yet to wait for anotlier quarter of 
a century foi the dawn of literary Bengali piose The use 
of this piose, again, to address the common people who 
had been only accessible by veme, is another remaikable 
achievement of this period It may be well pointed nut 
that though the decay of ancient learning was lamentable 
in itself, it was yet fortunate in a way for Bengali, for it 
not only threw men back upon their vernacular but it 
also stimulated translation and so gave pi'actice in the 


^ Esp on tlie SahapyS form of Bai^nabism See Appendix I 
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reroacaUr, instead of tempting men Bi they had been 
tempted nmply to aUtrict and cotnpilo m the learned 
clawtc tongne and even when they wrote original work, to 
wnto it in thatobeolete language < That one important Itmi 
tation namely, tliat of translation which Imd been impoaed 
npon it still remained waa nodrawbock for the time Indeed, 
translation m not so entirely an nn«onginal thing as it 
sovLus or boasts (o be, and in certain respects it u the 
best exercising ground for an infant prose literatnre which 
bad not yet passed even through the lower stages of pupil 
ship c shall loe, indeed, that no really good prose 
appeared nntil a long penod of apprenticeship m tnnsla 
tion bad elspscd Much more importation of vocabulary 
much more experiment in term forging much more copy 
ing of the moro accomplished pn»e*formB of the 
Eniopean languages and ckstio Sanscrit wero neeemry 
before the resources of style conld be really at tho com 
mind of the | tosc wnter m miscenaneouj subjects 

The field of literary adventares ogmin was enlarged 
to an extent never known before It is true that 
this was enenltally a penod more dutinguubed for its 
contribotioDS to what a class of 
^thTn woold call tho ' liternturo of 

Uimtan,cfpo«r tnowWgo" rather than to tho 
‘ literatnre of power'; yet there 
It not a nngle deiartroeDt of nsefnl knowledge 
which Lbeso European writers did not tooch History and 
Biography, Ethics and Moral Tales, 
V^oty of subject Qtarnrrw and DicUonary, Mathe- 
matics and Natoitd Philoeophy, 

lhitkl«roD In tb« next decade It bnoght anoibar leiDptaUoB, 
wUch wo hare not wholly orcrvOiut aad which, imdpr tho ditiuu 
ttaiKoa woald be for aomt tlmo to come a aeccailty la itaolf of 
writing Id EngUah. 
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Chemistiy and Medicmo -eveiy where we trace the inde- 
fatigable activity of the Euiopean writeis It is tiue that 
most of these works were meant meiely to be text-books 
but they are equally significant of the zeal of their authors 
as wi iters and teachers and of the encouragement which was 
afforded to the cause of learning The multiplication of 

Grammai and Dictionary, no doubt, 

Grammar and Dm- points to a zealous movement towaids 
tionary 

the scientmc study of the language, 
but it must be admitted that in the lexicons compiled by 
European writers, undue prepondemnce is given to Sanscrit 
words and the propoitiou of puiely native Bengali woids 
is comparatively small while the Gi’ammars, on the othei- 
hand, are wntten mostly on the pattern of Enghsh 
Grammars and consequently fail to set in relief the peculiar 
features of the oriental veinaculai. Little need be said of 

the works on History and Biogiaphy, 

History, Biography, Ethics and Moml Tales, for almost 
Ethics and Moral 

Tales all these writings consist of mere 

translation but a peculiar interest 
attaches, as we have seen, to the Bengali scientific writings 
of this period for their useful glossanes of technical and 

difficult terms as well as for then 

Scientific iviitings manner and method of rendering 
scientific ideas into Bengali. But, 
besides these contributions to the department of useful 
knowledge, there came about, under the Euiopean influence, 
a vogue for lealism and social satire The popular opinion 

has always leant to the supposition that 
social sphere Alai and Entam are the 

pioneei works, but even long before 
these works were published, from the time of Carey’s 
Dialogues downwards, numerous works (such as Bhabanl- 
charan’s Kalilata Kamalalaya or Pramathanath karma’s 


Eealism and social 
satire. 
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hale Uabn Silata) vert pabliihed which tenred as models 
for Afal and Untaa and wbioh had mdeed reached a 
high degree of loccess and populanl) Anolhor important 
field into which these Europcani directed tlio energy of 
. Bengali wnters it that of wumaliam 

JonruUsin ^ i i • 

Thanks to the coungo and zeal of its 
protnotert the diffienlt social and political condtUons nnder 
which it was startctl never retarded its growth and its long 
and interefting history bears witness to tlio enormons 
popolanty and uscfnlncn of (his organ of popular opinion 



CHAPTER IX 


Interuegnum in Poetry erom 1760. 


The closing years of the 18th century and the begin- 
ning of the I9th foim a period of transition from old 
Bengali to modem Bengali liteiature^ and in this period, 
as in every peiiod of transition, while aecess was obtained 
to new ideas and new methods, the old traditions m bte- 
rature still lived on In the light of the Europeanised 
litei-ature of to-day, prominence must be and has been 
given to European activity in Bengali Literature 
of this peiTod, yet from the death of Bhaiat-chandra in 
1760 to the death of Isvai Gupta in 1858, flounshed a 
class of Bengali wiiteis, chiefly poets, who were un-influen- 

ced by English ideas and who main- 
A body o£ indige tamed, even with declining powers, 

noaa literatore a i 

the literary tiaditions of the past 
Litemry history, as a lule, is studded with such ^ survivals ^ 
or ^ relics,’ if we may use these terms , but it is hardly 
coirect to legard these outbursts of purely native inspira- 
tion as meie empty echoes of the past or flickering reac- 
tionary movements which the histoiian of liteiature may 
safely ignore. The tendencies of Euiopean oi Euro- 
peanised waters may, in a sense, be described as exotic , 
but these inheritois of the iiteraiy tiaditions and instincts 

of the ancient laee, on the other hand, 


representing, in con- 
trast to the Tvntings 
o! the Enropeans, a 
distinct phase of lite 
rary development 


were essentially national m sentiment 
and expression, and as such, lepie- 
sent, apait from all question of 
intrinsic excellence, a phase of lite- 


rary development which we cannot very well pass over. 
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The literature of the firat half of tao lOth century ii 
dominated ID the main by tmi diatiDCt tendeDciea the 
one It fostered by European writer* or by men tutored 
m European ideas and marked generally by the ipint of 
an intellectual anttocraoy while the other denve* its 
strength from the essence of native genius untouched by 
foreign idea* and erpre***^ itealf ohiely m vanous form* 
of popular literature. The one dressed m the new apparel 
of prose goes forth to capture the gift* of the new know 
ledge but the other, convoyed in the traditionary vehicle 
of verse, remiin* content with the spintoal inhentance 
of the past dimmiahed thongh it la with the lapse of 
time. The antagonism between these two tendenoies 
though it may not be very marked in later periods, 
last* throoghoot the literary history 
Aauij^^tiwa of the lOtb century and in the 

two opposing tnaco *' 

eJ« io tha 10th literuturo of to<day altboogb the 
eentory llt^roioro. tnumph of the new tendency is 

said to be fully proclaimed yot it remains to he considered 
how far this tnnmpb has boon or may be achieved without 
making legitimate concession* to the demand* of the 
opposing tendency Till the death of Iflvar Gnpta, lo 
whom we find indeed the last, if not the least, valiant 
champion of the old rsoe the antagonism is dehnitely 
posed and consistently worked out "With the death of 
livar Gnpt* we are at the end of the moat efiechve note 
m the ancient trend of thought and feehng and followers 
of tbe old tendenoy thereafter m straggling to muntain 
t^ieir own against tbe stronger drift of new ideas were 
obviOQsIy fighting for a lost cause. 
Ever since that time the cause may 
indeed be regarded as lost and any 
attempt to-day to revive the old 
style would be poinbly os futile and ndiculooi os the 
B8 


Daosj (rf the old 
st^eibnt Ita tttitiiI 
t«kable {afloerio* lo 
Utsr liUtottm. 
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attempt of Don Quixote to revive the expiring days of 
chivalry But, even though the cause was lost, its lessons 
weie not lost , the pimciples for which it had fought survived 
and found gradual acceptance. However impeieeptible 
the process had been, it succeeded in tempering the un- 
licensed Europeanisation of latei literature it afFoided a 
healthy antidote against the unchecked alienation of 
literatuie from national sensibilities , it represented a 
strong counter -cui lent of purely native energy, which, 
if it nevei forced itself directly to the surface, nevei at 
the same time failed to make its subtle and wholesome 
influence felt It is a mistake to suppose that the old 
tendency absolutely died out with the death of I^var 
Gupta. It never died out but it left its endming vitality 
in the current of national tnought and feeling, unmistak- 
able influence of which may be traced even m the literature 
of to-day The spirit of an age or race, yielding to that 
of its successor, continues to abide in it as anessential 
lugiedient, assumed, transformed and earned forward 

In an histoncal survey of the 19th century literature, 
therefore, we cannot mistake the significance of this ten- 
dency of liteiatuie, which derived its inspiration primanly 
from conditions of national culture which were not access- 
ible to European oi Euiopeanised writer’s of the firat half 
of that century We must indeed give the more prom- 
nent place to European writers and those who trod 
in their footsteps, because it is chiefly through their efforts, 
aided no doubt by the hand of the foreign government, 
that the dominance of western ideas ultimately 
strengthened itself and gave the final bent to the form 
and spmt of modern hteratuie, yet the account of the 
period would sm ely be incomplete if we do not take into 
consideration this stream of purely indigenous activity 
flowing in the opposite direction and the extent of 
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its mflaence m tnoulding the literafy chAractemtio# 
o^ the age 

The histoncal importanoe therefore of thie mfenor 
bat not ineignificant band of wnUre 
The hlitorioel Im beloneinff to the old echool bee 

porUooe of thace In ® ^ 

dlgenDoi writer*. maioly u we have seen lo the fact 

that whatever may be the intrinsic 
valae of their wnbnga they erampUfy and hand down id 
their own way the failing jnapinitioD of earher days and 
thufl maintain the continnity of literary history dnnng 
the period of interregnnm between the death of Bb&rat 
Chandra and the emergence of the new school AJthoogh 
some of them hved far into the first half of the 19th 
oentary they do not reflect the growing literary tendenaei 
of the new era hot they keep np the old manner of 
thought, the old fashion of imagination and the old form 
of expreecoD and thos leonre the lobentanoe of aooient 
literatare for the advantage of the new generation 
Standing as they do, on the the gateway of modem 
literatnre they give Uttle or no preBentunent of things 
to come they do not annoanoe the future but they 
represent the past and etontly if unconsciously make 
their stand for a fast diaappeanng form of art and 
expression wbioh drew its inspuabon from the past life 
of the nabon itself and which was not withoafc its 
Bigoificanoe to the new life the nabon was entering 
upon 

There was a bme however when the value of these 
wnbngs was totally foigotten or ignoreth They appeared 
contemptible in the eyes of the eo> 

or forgoUeic century who had been tutored ngidly 

in western ideas and western litermture 
to the exoluiion of everything nabonaL Even to-day 
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it IS doviblful if we have cnlucl^’- outgio-wn tins stage of 
defective mental susceptibility, altliougb eiitics are not 
wanting who would go to the othci cxtienie of fanatical 
admiration Isvni Gupta, in the call} fifties, spoke in 
e\ubei an tly entliusiastic language of the untutoicd songs 
of the old Kabis , yet if we aic to take Baiikim-chandra 
as the lepresentative of the nc\t geneiation, we lind Ins 
age regaiding these compositions with frank disappio\al, 
if not alw'ays with supeiior contempt In leeent 3 cars, 
w'hen W'e are not altngethei obtuse and iricsponsne, we 
have taught ouiselves to speak in sobei tone and measuied 
language In literal y historj, there are no doubt evtieme 
vicissitudes of taste whereby the idols of the past genera- 
tion ciumble suddenly to dust, while neiv favoiintes are 
raised to the old pedestal of gloiy , yet in spite of such 
successive waves of aestlietical piefeience, we must guaid 
against falling into the eiioi of orthodox dogmatism, on 
the one hand, and the ignorant following of fashion, on 
the otliei Leaving aside peisonal piedileetions and the 
nariowness of sects and coteries wc find ciitics even to- 
day who would see nothing in these foims of liteiatuie 
which IS w’^ell wmith a moment’s thought Much of this 
literature, as in the case of some of the songs of the 
Kabiwalas, is no doubt tiansient and epliemeial and there 
is certainly much in it which is leally contemptible , yet 
the frivolity of an imitative cultuie 01 the wild puisuit of 
ever-sbiftmg htemry fashion ought not to blind us to the 
historical and bterary value, whatevei it might be, of the 
art and liteiatnre of a generation which has passed away 
It IS idle to regaid any partieulai fonn of ait 01 mode 
of utteiance as final 01 absolutely anthoiitative Ciitical 
taste should be moie open-minded and nnpiejudiced and 
the study of liteiature should be placed upon sounder 
historical and scientific methods 
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"We propose in the following pages to take tbeio 
wnten in the old itylo m the groape mentioned below 
It would not be neceesary for ns to 
Grtraping of thU tJjl, of wntingi in 

minule detail it would be enoogh 
for oar porpoie if we indicate broadly the phase of hterary 
development which they represent and give a more or 
lete general aorvey of their work and aohievement. It 
may be noted here at the ontset that in the case of many 
of these gronpe mateiials for study are extremely scanty 
and scattered and moat of the writings which belong to 
tbii section have not been yet cnbcally studied or edited 
In the case of Pi'Jhckih and Ta^rd and devoUonal songs, 
for instance no attempt bas yet been made to collect 
either data and materials for tracing their systeniaho 
history or even to make a satisfaotory coUection of these 
floating and fast vanishing forms of Iiteratnre Under 
this condition of imperfect knowledge of the subject no 
apology IB necessary for imperfoot treatment and what is 
dRered here must be taken as nothing more than a merely 
tentative and preliminary attempt 
(1) Kabiwalu 

(i) Nidha Bfibu and writers of 
(8) Followers of Rflm prasfid and writers of devo- 
tional songB 

(4r) Followers of Bharat--chandra 
(5) Isolated followers of ancient anthors Jay 
nE^van Gho^Bl Raghnnandan GoavBml and others 
(0) Authors of and Taira 

(7) Miscellaneous songsters. 
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The CMbf-cnec of Kabi-sonjzs me) be t rated to tlic 
begmning of the ISlh ccntni\ or o\cii bo)ond it tr) the 
17th, but the most nourishing period of the Kabiualas 
A\ as between iTCiO and 18 iO Rasu and Nrsimha were 
boin bomcwhcrc between 17'11 and 17 3S, Ilaru 'Phakui 

in 17GS, Nit.li RaiiagT ui 1717, so 

Chionolon nml ih.^t bctweon 1700 and 1780, thev 
cmssiGcatiou of kiilu ' 

litcmturo had all reaclied the height of their 

icputation a': songsters and made 
this form of litciai) amusement popular Ihrouglout the 
countiy Duiiiig the continuance of the dual go\oinment 
theiefoic between 1705 and 1775, and in the period of 
liteiaiy interregnum winch followed upon the death of 
Bhiii-at-chandi'a, they weie the most considerable pretenders 
in the Iiteiun held , and if the mantle of the old authois 
did not exaetl) suit then nariow’ shouldeis, the) attempt- 
ed in the mam to echo the sentiment and ideas of old- 
Avoild poetr)"- Most of these greater Kabiwalas lived 
into the period of British lule Rasu and Nrsimha died 
between 1805 and 1807 , but Haru Thakui lived up to 
1812 and Nitai even beyond that to 1821 Ram Basu, 
though in a sense consideiably junioi to these earlier poets, 
having been born in 1786, died early in 1828 After 
these gieatei Kabiwalas, came then followers, disciples 
and imitators who maintained the tradition of Kabi-poetry 
up to the fifties or beyond it The Kabi-poetiy therefore 
covers roughly the long stretch of a century fiom 1760 to 
1860, although after 1830 all the greater Kabwalas one 
by one had passed away and Kabi-poetry bad rapidly 
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declined in the bandi of their lew ^ted follower! We 
ehall Kato therefore to d«hngn\»h three different periods 
of Kabi btiratnre — (1) Before 1700 (i) Between 1700 

and 1880 (3) After 1830 

The K&bi poetry however has been snbjeoted to an 
amount of harsh and even contemptnons cntioism which 
it hardly ever detervod The Reforming Yonng Bengal 
of the torhee considered all forma of popalar amoaementa 
— Kahi latra, or — .to be contemptible. We ahall 

see that there had gradnally come into 

UnfiTonrable r*o*p. Kabi-eonff! elements which were 
tlcm ot tbkM »oii^ In ^ 

laUr tlmea really contempbole , bnt what etnkes 

one in the itody of these popalar 
forma of litoratare is that throughont the 19th century, 
with the ezeephon of Ilvar Qopta and a few isolated 
appreoiators of things ancient, the ao-cnlled edncated men 
of that century hardly ever cared to make a aympathetio 
atody mnoh less to realtae their literary or hietoncal 
importance Even to-day they do not seem to have 
received their dae amoant of attention or apprecuitaoD 
altbongh none bat the moat opinionabve or the most 
obtoae would tenonily consider them to be wholly worthless 
or wholly contempfable Inspite of the apparent nneertamty 
of critical determinations the histoncal importance of 
these songs apart from all qaestion of artisbo valoahon 
cannot sorely be denied. The old Kabi bteratore does not 
reqmre an apologist to^y but it stands upon its own 
inherent claims to be treated in an histoncal survey 
of Bengali bteratore of this oentnry 

Bat the materials mod means for a critical study 
of this htermtore are extremely 


Ustcrlsli ftsd ueQJis 
of itndf tcut^r 


acaoty and at the same time it is 
doobtfol whether even much of it 


can bear very well a tborongh onbcal examination We 
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at present find only scatloied abroad a few fia^mcnts 
winch may convey a kno^^ ledge of ibis literature but 
which are insufficient to familiaiise us uith it so as to 
enable us eithei to aiipieciato its beaut}, constiuct its 
history oi deteiminc its \alue Informations about the 
lives of these Kabiwalas oi uith icgaid to the 'rencral 
history of Kabi-poetiy aic extiemcly scanty , what re- 
mains consists of a few tiaditional stories, often useless 
and ill-authenticated 

M'hen we consider the peculiar conditions under which 

most of these songs weie composed and the mode in which 

they wcie transmitted we can, to 

Why the htcmluro some extent, iindemtand why a veir 
was not prcHcn cd, ’ j j 

small and fragmentary part of this 
liteiature has come down to us These Kabis were not 
piopeily speaking, leisuied and accomplished men of 
lettei-s, cultivating literatuie foi its owm sake, and their 

piodiictious weie not deliberate 
Peculiar motiiod af bterar}'^ compositions meant for a 

composition and mode ^ 

of trauamisaion cntical audience Then veiy name 

Daifida Eahi ( indicates 

perhaps the peculiar way in which they extempoiised then 
songs, standing like a ibapsodist befoie a motley assembly, 
although it is difficult to say fiom what time exactly this 
appellation was fiist applied to them The evil days of 
the latter half of the I8th century, we have seen, necessitat- 
ed the growth of a class of “ poets whose calling had 


It Beems that this epithet is very old but according to one 
verBion the epithet Damda Kaht ■was applied to diatingmah Kdbi from 
flap al,h.dax, which was a hybrid species, formed out of Kahi and 
ahh^at, and which was therefore a kiud of hasa lah\ (Preface to 
Manomohan Gitabali, written by Manomohan Basu himself ) But see 
Janma hhtitnx, ■vw, p 68 
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now become on iiregulnr profoe«on and a re^lar moana 
of livelihood and of a body of litenitore which was marked 
h) cnrelossneas rather than by forapuloufine&a and which 
belonged to that oIovb of wntinge coDvenientlj’ termed 
ephemeral jonmalum The inthors had no higher 
ambition than that of immediately pleasing their patrons 
and gainmg their cheap praise and pay They never 
cared to reach that mark of excellence which wonid make 
poetenty panse before it would willingly let their produc 
tioQg (lensL Tbeae songs again had generally cironlated 
in the months of the people in coarse of time nhile some 
were forgotten others got cnnonsly mixed op or poised 
tbrongb strange tranflfommtions anbl as in their present 
extant form, they can hardly be called the gennine ongioal 
works of their creator or with confidence be referred to 
this or that lodmdoal antbor No cnbca) appreciation or 
drsonminahoQ wai expected and none was made The 
literatnre was forgotten no eooDor th&n a generation had 
passed away Even in 1854 T^r Qnpta lamented that 
most of these songs had already vanished m bis bme or 
had been fast vanishing and hia self imposed task of 
collecting these old songs had been rendered difficult 
by tha fact that he had to depend entirel} upon 
the nneertam and fieeting memory of old men who 
had been day by day droppng away Except 

Nidhn Bsbn among the earlier groop — and Nidba Btlbn 
tboogh a -patrtm of aki{}3t can hardly be classed as a 
Kabiwala — none of these poets or their followers 

ever cared to rednee their songs to wnbng Pnntmg 
was hardly known in those days and if known was 
too expensive and difficult of access to these needy 
songsters yet men like Ham ThSkur had neb 

patrons like Efljn Naba to whom it bad 

never occurred that these floating songs were worth 
39 
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picsGi VII)!;; 'J'lio tl)an£xi‘ ol 'iDil la^-hion id llic 

next oomM.iiioii and tlie conlL'in)>( wiili winch all c.iilic'i 
wiiliii" had come lo he icixauled could haidl} la\oni 
the idea oi pic^eiMii'^ oi collerliii" Ihi^ lilcialiiie in 
any loim It !«; not '^uipii'^ine; theicfoic that no attempt 

at a collection and pic'^onation o( 
niroimnhon tlio^c coii-s had bccii made till in 

18“)l, K\ni Gupta, whose jiootie 
S 3 mpathies allied him with Kahiwalas and who him- 
self w'as no mean composci of Kabi-son!T^ fust eolleetcd 
and published some lo these half forgotten songs in 
tdie pages of bis Sombail-prahJiahi) It is chiefl} through 
In^untiring 7cal and devoted laboiiis, abl}" seconded 
by the effoits of a few othei later colleetois, that we 
possess wdiat lemains of this ICabi-litemtuie , foi altliongli 
seveial infeiioi anthologies have been made since then, 
most of these, with oi without acknowledgment, draw 
liberally from the iich fund wdiich he had supplied 
half a centuiy ago aud little substantial addition has 
been made to our knowledge evei since 

It is veiy difficult, in the absence of materials, to 
tiace the origin of this peculiar form 
liteiatiiie, baldly at all liteiaiy, 
which expressed itself in songs but 
which was chiefly meant foi populai amusement Most 
of the songs which have come down to us belong 
to a date posteiioi to the middle of the 18th centur}’’ , 
in tiaeing, theiefoie, the foim and spiiit of this veise, as it 
existed earlier than this date, we must be guided 
chiefly by con 3 ecture denved fiom the study of the 
later fragments which have been preseiwed as well as 
by an examination of the general diift of the liteiature 
itself It must be noted, however, that song-litemtuie 
IS not a novel thing in Bengali foi it had foimed 
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a part of tbc Bocinl aixl rtljgious lifo of tbo people 
and religioufl fcetiNTtifs onlueoed by einging wore 
celebrated with a gaiot) which had ita mandnne aicie 
Even with the decline of Baiaimbiam which brought 
in it» T?aLe a glorious time of Bweot BjDgiDg and with the 
revival of 6llLta and other forms of literature m tho 
18th century, the tradition of *oog moLing had never 
been extinct. The Bai^tiabe by their penpatetic Binging 
had spread songs broadcast leavening as they did the 
popular mind and although times and circumstances had 
changed tho perennial love of song which marks Bengali 
literature throughont its history, always survived The 
pohUcal troubles of the 18th century and tho social 
ohangea oonsoquont thcrenpon naturoll} precluded any 
serene exermw of senooa htemtnre except perhaps in 
remote villages or in the comparatively seenr© and 
loxunoos courts ot noble patrons bnt the popular 
oraviDg was eatrsded on tho ono hand by yatr^ 
pc^fidtalt and other cognate forms of popular hteralujo 
in which also there was always an ©xclooive preponderance 
of the song-element, and by the devotional songs liko 
those of RSm pra^td and his followers, on the other 
It was about this time that tho Kabiwalas had come 
into prominence The time was not for thought it 
wanted song and amusement the Kabiwaloj who could 
give them had soon become popular 

But the days of royal or other forms of patronage 
had been fast vanishing The poets 
Th# Mdkmce fee fallen on evil days had to depend 

whom It wmi com r 

poA«d more and more upon tho favour of 

the oapncioQB and half educated 
public who now became their chief patrons The ruin 
of old lommdon and pnucely houses begun m the 
latter days of the Mohammedan rule and completed 
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in the cailici (la3s of Biiiisli supicin.ic}', had Inought into 
evistcnce, as we have seen, a class of iip-start landlords 
and specnlatois who stepped into then places but who 
could not be expected to possess the same inherited tradi- 
tion of culture and rehnement as niaiked the ancient ans- 
tociacy of the land The commcicial banians, Seths, and 
naeichaiits, on the othei hand, in the new ilourishing 
cities, now giowing into impoitance, constituted them- 
selves a class of pations who demanded htciatuie, not of 
a fine stuff but that which could afford them momeutaiy 
excitement of pleasure in the inteiwals of engiossing 
business. The new public had neithei the leisuie, the 
capacity noi the willingness to study oi appieciate an}' le- 
production of the finei shades and giaces of eailiei poetiy 
This was the audience i foi whom, in the main, the Kabi- 
walas sang then songs, and it is no woiidei that the tone 

and temper of the liteiatuie they pro- 

reacted npou it and duced was debased thiough this un- 
contnbntod to its dc , j_ nu it 

basement holy contact. Tins debasement was 

complete in the next genei-ation when 
with the spread of western education and consequent re- 
volution in taste, these songs bad been banished totally from 
‘ respectable’ society and descended to the lower classes 
who demanded a liteiatuie suited to then uneducated 


‘ Tho anggostion (Dmosb Obandia Sen, Eistouj, p 697) tliat tbo low 
caste of the songsters show that tho institution was essentially for 
tho ainnsement of the illiterate rnstics who fomicd its chief audience, 
IB hardly homo out by facts This form of ontei tainment obtained 
specially m urban centies like Chandannagai, Chinsnrah and Calcutta 
and most of the Kabiwalaa were not inral rustics but men bred np 
in tho cities Baiu Basu, HarU Thakur, NitiXi Baiiagi and indeed the 
whole boat of them lived in Calontta oi in the noighbonnng cities 
Kahi poetry itself, if not completely urban, is however devoid of all 
stamps of rusticity 
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taato Tbia wa« tho bc^nninff of Iken^ 

JlapSkk^i (Crt Kabi litomtnre In tho 
earlier days Kabi-oongs had boon composed and snng in 
great oeremonies and festivals and the snbjoote of these 
song* generally referred to religions themes m the latter 
days even in tho days of NiUli BairUgl, livnr Gupta tolls 
lu ‘ RRi «iwiil ((wsl c«t^ iltPi ^ 

j and an lilnatrativo anecdote la related with 
reference to NiWr, which run* thus i 

Crpt Sn7lt« (?ffl ^tPI 

'•il'ia ofes- 

"J? fro ailRco^ «nCTt 'titU 

dW »(Wi( ittfl «lcS|t«llC'»«t 'a.I'ICS 

'cit^ cT>t c«i«(i, ^ iitK 

Tfir C5l, <Tl Cfrilil ^ ifl 
wl^l'Mwa ffiltl ■ikRh Itfltf 

ifficrw I 

Not only m taste but also m theme style and diotion 
Kabi-songs d^^nerated The later group of poems from 
this point of view affords an intorest- 

DeR®«:r*ilan of Utor mg contrast to the works of the 

KsW pootiy In Urnne 

•tjlo md diction. earlier period. We shall have ocoa 
Sion to speak of this matter in de- 
tail bnt it may bo noted here at tho outset that a wide 
divergence m method manner and inspiration exists 
between tho enrher and the later groups of Kabi poetry 
Tho corher Kabi songs were not os generally supposed, 
wholly anpremeditated and wanting in all sense of artistio 
arrangement or unity of stmotare , on tho contrary they 
were all composed as we shall see with due deference as 


BaAiSd PrabhSicr AgnhXjofi I l^l p, 6 
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u\ Ihc case ot the sonnet, to deluntc uilcs oi line-.iuani^e- 
ment, q-enci.il stiiictino aiu] i hymc-ontlni”- Jn laleJ 
limes, with the iiitiocluction />! In el} fiaji-rilJidai anti 
the moiG slutlicd stinclnie ol eailioi songs weic 
icplaeed by a mode ol ulleiance, off-hand but efleclive m 
its unexpectedness and Mgoioiis vidganl.y, deliaiil of 
all laws and lost to even sense of aitistie composition 
We lieai of the c\istcnce of disputants oi tno opposing 
‘ pai ties ’ who took up difPeicnt aspects of a paiticulai 
theme aud leplied to each othei in songs, e\cii fiom the 
vciy eaihcst lime nhen this foim of amusement had 
spuing into exist ciicc , and it was piobably these 
passados in the bout of poetical dialectics wdiicli had lent 
111 the populai miud a piquancy and zest to these songs 
aud had thus made them prcfci-able pcihaps to >/aluis 
audi>a 9 yw//a/is wdiieli did not inchido such 'nut-combats’ 
in then scope But in the eailiei penod, a consultation 
used to be held between the paities and the themes and 
'replies’ -weie made leady befoie they w'cie sung It w^as 
Ram Basil, a latei Kabiwala, ndio fust intioduced tbe 
innovation of extempoie and free veibal fight between the 
parties ' Fiom his time, these 'flytmgs’ of the Kabi- 
walas had become, in the piopei sense, nupiemeditated , 
and as such, they had come to possess all the qualities and 
defects of nupiemeditated compositions The unexpected 
turns of phiases, the clash of witticism, the pungent i*aci- 
ness of colloquial vulgaiity weie no doubt pleasing to the 
mob but what is good ihetoiic foi the gionudlings is 
bad foi hteiatuie We can nevei expect any litemiy 
finish Ol aitistiG giace in compositions which the necessity 
of quick and wutty leply had bi ought into existence and 

^ Prachtu Kab% baiiigniha, ccl Gopal Chandia Mukbopadliyily, 
B S 1284, Intioduotiou, p ii 
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which won. mctinL to Ih. raort ^ac^ ond cCfcclMO tlmn nnr 
Ihin^ ol-ic Caaiscne#^ poumlih find ooIIcMUjalinni nn 
rctle^mcd b} no} ^.nfo of nrti^hc cxprwion Ihuaii to 
mcrCQ«) in \*olumc and ultiniatelt Knbi wini^ pnli?nlfd 
into vulpar and nhn*i\e M.rbifli;e 

It 1R not suqwisin^ therefore to find tint to inanj’ n 
modern n.'nder Knbi htomtiiro connote* little more than 
lrn(I and bad tapti hut it nuixt not 
letter quality of forffoftcn that in itR ineoplion it 

carlwT K»bl poetry ^ • 

drew ltd inspiration from a punr 

wjuroL The mneoro rch^oiiinoss of the enrhor Kobi 
ponfjR IS nnmistftlniblo and mspito of Inter importation and 
populantj" of subjects IiLo Dirakn or 
* alit.ion still conli 
nned to inpply tbe essential ingredient Vllliongb tboro 
are manj thing* T\hich at once mark thtro off from the 
Bai nab poet* the earlier Kabiwnlas uiro in more tliaii 
one sense nearlj allied to their great pmleccssors V\ lien 
Baifmabism and its romantic litoratnro had suliRuletl loner 
and lower into a kind of deoropitiido in the 18 lh centnr} 
and a militant ^fiLta literature of a more or less gUfkiceI 
typo had grown up the Kabiwaloj in houoior grojnuc 
fashion tned to keep np tbo older Irndition and g?n ~ 
generally of Radhll and Kp^na The clasMtal foTE c^'r- 
whioh bad taken shape in (ho IStli ccntnrr an] r— v-tr- 
m the wntinga of Uhllrat Chandra nas H>^ nrr:i^ j ~ 
the came of the rapid decline of liaj^rr i — - 


Its rell^rtoai ibatnc* 


vu not t^rolarfg =- — - — i- 

mch Jhlrffi os ProbWin of llhtr^ - — r — ‘X—u - r-~ 

tbo morn! gorHIflhAi tn^ iru f r^3 —j _ — ^ 

(In wbicb flgaro Yo^t)dt tb» I ~-»t. t- — 

nwiA« (wbero Kal JI sc J - — 

iffSsWU Prolifcjf cte 
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htoialnic in llial pciiod , and llu* ISlh ranlm} liloiatine is 
mai lead tin on^lionl 1)} an oninc al)->(‘ncc of ilia )ilc‘iai> 
innnence ol tlio l>iia and lomnntic ol Raisiiali 

jiools Tlio lilcian piaclicc of llic ISIli ccnlnn 1*= a 
natin-al icaction and i^oing Lack to coincnilional 
slandaids of \ciso-makini»-, \mI 1 i a nioic oi Ic'^s decided 
leaniii" lowafds tlio oinale and tlie oindite Rlicloiic 
latliei tliau (lutli, fanej latlici tlian ima«ination, 
inlcllccl latlici llinn feeling line beconiee tlic moie 
mundane means of poeliy, in \\lneli miss tlie 

passionate idealism oi llie lyric m3 stieism of the Baisnabs 
The Kabiwalas, no donbtj weio earned aA\ay moie or less 
by this gcncial liteiaiy drift ol the peiiod , but it was the 
Kabiwalas alone who had kept up the tradition of Raisnab 
poetiy in this age of a militant liteiaiy tendency That 
Kabi-liteiatuio, in some wnj' 01 othei, is connected 

with Baisnab litciatuio and that the 
Alliaiico with the Kabiwalas, weie, if not the lineal 

Baisnab poets, ' ’ 

descendant, at least distantl}' related 

to the gieat Baisnab poets, is shown to some extent b}' 
the fact that the best part of earliei Kabi-songs relates to 
the eternal Baisnab theme the love of Radha and Krana 
with all its attendant intricacies of wait, muiliw , hiiahn, 
gostJia, and other things The Kabiwalas, it is tine, have 
not ffot much of the accumulated virtue of Baisnab 
verse and phrase as well as its deep note of passion and ful- 
ness of romantic colour, yet it is remarkable that they still 
make use of the imagery and the hackneyed generalities 
of Baisnab writings, and generally echo the sentiments 
and ideas which had become established in literary usage 
since the time of the Baisnab poets It is not always safe 
to dogmatise, in the absence of evidence, on influences 01 
on the question of liteiaiy filiation , but these facts, 
among others, would tend to indicate the existence of an 
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nmnistakiblo relationship between the Biisnab writers and 
the Kabiwalaa It is tmo that tho Kabiwalas never 
possessed the gcnios and doTOtional fervour of tbo old 
Bai^nab pooU that nono of the Kabi-sougs reaches that 
standard of literary excellence which has made Donnab 
])oetry so resplendent and that the Kabiwalas in course 
of tune admitted more mundane subjects and themes and 
allowed themseh-ca infinite looseness of speech and stylo : 
yet when wo come across lines like the following sung by 
NitlU Bairilgl 

^ ftfnR 1 

^5? ^ ^ ^ U 

^ 

wo nro at once reminded of man) a line from the Bai^nab 
poets, olthongh it is quito probable that it is not a qncstion 
of direct imitatmn or assimilation and that none of the 
Kabiwalas had any straight access to any of these older 
poets The Kabiwalas were not a lettered class of itndioos 
poets they probably never bad any opportunity of direct- 
ly utilising the ancient wealth of the land yet whatever 
might have been the sonreo Uirongh which the tendency 
had filtered down, they echo pnmanly m their songs the 
sentiment and taste of a byo-gono age, and throngh this 
mhented tendency and probably through indirect. If not 
direct, literary filiation, they trace their ultimate oncestiy 
to the ancient Bai^ab poets ‘ 

Tbe UiMcy pafc forwird bj’ DlnoslKhudim Ben (Hicterv p 607) 
Ihsfe Ktbl-scmgi origlnsllj ooutftntnd puts of old fltroi, the simple 
opcntlo episodes of wbioh were npantelj- worked op fnt/i this speolA] 
■pedes, is htrdlj oanrlndofl for In the llni place, there sn no 
date to support this snggesthmi eeooadlj the two Unds had snaotlsUy 
different chanoteiisilca j end thirdly the one is not dno to the break up erf 
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li IS not om puipo'-c licie Ic cnloi jnto (lA.itls l)ul any 

student of anciciil Ecn^.ali lilcntuie ih u<dl auaie Dial 

Bai'jnab poctr} cannot be \c«\ ^(nc(h dc-cnbcd as ‘simple 

and unsoplnsttcatcd , foi iHliouglt il cm (o-da} be en)o\cd 

as puic pooh} 01 as the ovpre-'Mon of for\cnt relisiou^ 

longings in tho langmi^o of human pa'--ion, it can nc\er 

bo regarded a*' llic ‘-ponlancou*- pro- 
Tho Ejnnt of Uni'^imb 1,1. ^ 1 1 

poetry find Its ))H\ oho uuci ot ail imcntical aiul int:cnuou>^ 

icligiou‘.-amator\ poeti} 
presupposed a ])s\cbolog\ and a 
metnjdi^sic nhiebliad been 1 educed to an elaborate system 
and which possessed a pcculiai phn‘'Oolog\ and a ^et of 
conceits of its own The loinantic commonplaces of 
Baisnab poeti}*, familial to any leadei not onl} through 
its poeti}’’ but also through elaboialo rhetorical treatise’' like 
Ujjvala-Nilaviani or elaboiate scmi-metapln sical norks 
like f^aUsanda’iUio 01 IIori-b/iaUi-}a'>aiin {(t-sntdfni, are in a 
sense factitious, professional and sectaiian, if not doctiinaiio 
or didactic Many of the famous Baisnab poets, no doubt, 
got out of their conventional matenal the kind of effect 
which appeals to us most stiongly and there is the sheer 
force of poetic inspnatiou m many of them which lifts then 
poetry into the highest level of aitistic ntteiance, 3et all 
the floods of their Ijuic and lomantic idealism cannot 
altogether cover then psychological foimalism, then 
rhetoric of ornament and conceits, then pedantiy of 
metaphysical sentimentalism. The endless dnersity of 
amorous condition grouped conveniently undei man, mdihn , 


the other aa both existed aimultaneonsly throaghont the course of their 
literary history The other theory {Janma Ihumx, vn , p 58 ) that Kabi 
was originally a part of Pamchalt is more or less open to similar objec* 
tions The exact significance of the term Pamchah itself is uncertain , 
irhat character it possessed m earlier times is not definitely 
known 
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btnxin piirixtraff mxlan and tho like ii treated no doubt 
until emotional directness but tbey subside into agreeable 
formulas and do^^matio shibboleths Leaving aside indi 
Tidual indopondence of trait so marked in poets like 
Bidj^pati Chandtdtts or JOSnadRs, when u-e come to tho 
legion of lesser bghti tto find that, althongh those minor 
poets share more or less in tho general pootio spint 
pervading the age there is yet a monotonous sameness of 
olmractonstics inevitably saggcsting a sense of artificiality 
In spite of ita romantio obarm and lyno aflloence the 
themes nod snbjoots of this poetr} locked vanet} and 
eruboranco of inrentive thonght. Are meet over and over 
again with the same tnoka of expression the same strings 
of nonns and adjectives the same sot of Bitaations, tho same 
group of conceits and tho same system of emotional 
analysis In the greater poets the sentimont is refined and 
the expression safficicntlj vaned in the lesser poets, they 
degenerate into rigid artistic conventionalities “Wben the 
Kabiwalos camo to inherit the spintusl estate of their 

poetical ancestors Bai'Dab jioetry had 

imperfwUj pratna reduced almost to a mechanic 

mcat«d to KaM poetrj 

art its conceptions had become 
stereotyped and its language conventional Bnt its faith 
its religious enthusiasm had by that time filtered down 
through all tho crudities of its Burroaodings into a simple 
unquestioned and habitual form of religiosity Its spmtnal 
essence alone sumied its commonplaces and conceits, its 
pedantry and formalism had lost maoh of their force and 
had become effete conventionalities Althongh Kabi poetry 
in its theme and diotion is generally conventional and 
mechanically reproductive yet it concerns itself chiefly 
with the essential significance of Bai^nab poetry its 
devotional fervour its emotional appeal and not directly 
with its metaphysical or p^obolngical banalities It is 
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the habitual and 111110(1001111^ faitli of the people^ unalTceted 

by any ‘•eliolastic 01 scclarian pre- 

Knbi pooti} 18 iioi possessions, that supplied tlie chiet 
cultured, factitious 01 ^ ‘ 

sectarian iiigicdieiit of Kabi-poctry. In thi^ 

sense, Kaln-htciaturc i^- noithci scho- 
lastic 1101 culluied, noi is it factitious and piofc‘-sioiial 
None of the Kabnvnlas nas liteiate enough to entei into 
the intucacies of emotional ov metaph} sical subtlety 1101 
liad they any ‘jeclaiian li-adition beliind to implant in tlieiii 
anything othei than its simple ‘^piiilual significaiice nhicli 
had peiGolated and spicad down eioii to tlie masses The} 
had taken Baisnabism cu ii/a'ite and not 111 its details, m 
its essence and not m its accidents, though tlmy tacitly 
accepted and mechanicallj' lepeated its conceits and its 
imageiy, its time-hononicd dogmas and doetiines 

It would be uniust to institute a compaiison betueen 
the Baisnab Ionics aud the songs of the Kabmalas , but 
it must be noted that the lattei in many cases debased 
and vulgaused, while they bouowed, the ideas aud concep- 
tions of Baisnab poetiy One paiticulai section of 
Baisnab poetry, leraaikable £01 its jiassion and its poetic 
quality, which is geneially giouped uudei the heading of 
Piema-batchiUa ( ) is piactically uon-e\istent in 
Kabi-hteiuture Unable to entei into its subtlety, its 
romantic feivoui and its mystic spiiitualism, the Kabiwalas 
could not speak m the same raptuious accents noi with the 
same nobility of sentiment It is tiue that both these 
species of liteiatuie were nevei intended oiigmally to be 
litemture at all , they uevei consisted of deliberate liteiary 

creation by self-eonseious aitista 

Kabi-poetry is not i, i _ 

a debberate literary IfellglOUS eutlllisiasm, on the one 

S”art°i amusement, on the 

othei, supplied the motive of its 
making m each case , and in so fai as each species adheied 
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to thi8 original motive e^loh assumed its difltinotivo charac- 
ter The peooliar conditions ander ^hich it vma produced 
modiBed the form and tendency of the production of each 
kmd But while under the etress of a new bom reli^ous 
fervour and its lyric and mj^tio idealism the creations of 
Bai^nab ^wets were lifted into the region of pare poetry, 
the moro mundane object and seonlar interest of the 
Kabiwaloa dragged them down to a dead level of uninspired 
commonpbiee It is indeed ven doubtful whether a great 
deal of Kabi poetry cap, with tho ntmost allowance bo 
regarded as strictly Ittomry so deeply had tho peculiar 
condition of its making affected the character of its produc 
tioQ Kabi poetry must bo pnmonly 

. primarfiy ft regarded na a form of popnlar amnse- 

fortn of popalor ® ^ *■ 

fttaojKiraeot ment affording no doubt an interest- 

ing field of stndy to the student of 
social htstorv but hardly to bo considered by the historian 
of literature except in so far as it rises to the level of 
literature 

Althongb essentwll) a popnlar form of amusement 
composeil chiefly by popnlar poets and transmitted throngh 
oral tradition jet it mn^t bo noted that hjibi songs hardly 
bear any resemblance to what may be 
. ^ atrlotlj gtnotly called folk literature or popular 

lar poetrj- poetry It wonld be a mistake to 

compare them for instance to tlie 
medieval Enropean ballads either m form or spirit The Kabi 
literaturo no doubt possesses the same dramatic or mimetic 
qualities and ohor&l peonlianties but they lack the condi 
tion of communal composition which la eaeenbal to balladry 
and tho poetical content is not, as in balladrv narra- 
tive nor IS it submitted to an epic process of transmission 
It IS not simple anonjunoui and objective in the sense in 
which the ballads are but it bears all the marks of indm 
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dual aullioiship and all Ihe convcniionalitics of a litoiaiy 
tiadiiion , it lias ncvei ^liown, in its g■lO^\ lli and develop- 
ment, ail}' tendency tovaids the lomanco, tlio sloiy oi the 
cliionicle so a‘- to take it out of its onginal diamatic and 
clioial stuictme The songs of the illiteiate Kabiualas 
no doubt cntei into a vital lappoit ivitli the people ivlio 
compose the nation, the people who arc fai moie puissant 
and iinpoitant in national histoiy than the so-called culti- 
vated mmoiiti At the same time, if the} constitute 
populni poetr}" at all, the}’’ lepiesent only a vei} naiiow 
type of that species loi the tine function of popular 
poetiy is the inteipretation of the people to themselves and 
aud the cieation ot a populai ideal, which function these 
songs dischaige only partially, vhile the foims and expies- 
sions of this hteiatuic aie much less the piopeit} of theiaee 
than of the individual These poets wcie no doubt boin 
among the people', lived with the people and undeistoodpei- 
feetly then nays of thinking and feeling, hence then diiect 
bold upon the masses of whom many a modern wiiter is 
contentedly ignoiant But these poems, meant foi popu- 
lai enteitammeut and beaiing a close contact vith the 
people, baldly ever speak of the people themseives aud pos- 
sess little 01 no demociatic sympathy oi exaltation They 

are tboioughly pieoccup ed with the 

It IE tbe prod net of a conventional themes of eailiei poets, 
conventional literary ^ 

tradition tliougb then treatment may be a 

little populai, and they even expiess 
themselves in conventional diction and imagery They 


^ Kabi poetry counted its votary mnongst the lovrest classes Except 
Haiu Thakur, ESsn and Nrsimha, Ram Basu and a few others, the 
Kahiwalas belonged to the lowest social grades of a m'tcht (shoemaker), 
a mayai a (sweetmeat vendor), a cJvTiiitai (carpenter), a /ei >ngt (naif -bred 
Enrasian), svarnalar (goldsmith), a tamh (weaver), etc In this catholi- 
city it resembles Bai^nahism itself 
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have got a lilcrarj* Imdilion belilnd them (ho IxinaUlies of 
xvhioh they cannot al^ray8 traufccnd ami overstep into true 
democralio poetry 

Bat tlitfl literary tradition (hey had modifltd m their 

OTvn wa), particnlarlj throagh circumstance* and conditions 

under which they composed and over 

reprmnUnff a plj»*« which lhe\ had no Control and partlv 
of d«*d«« of tho 

eaxUer ait. throQgli an inherent lack, of a thorough 

grasp upon Iho realities of old poetry 
Tho themes which they handled had possessed in the hands 
of older poets, qualities capable of evoLiog a great art 
bat tho less exalted treatment of the Kahiwalas could 
hardly worh tliem up into new shajiea of Itcauty with 
suffioionl power and subtlety It was Ihoir misfortune to 
represent an eswnliall) decadent ort r\cry litcratoro 
to speal in metaphoncal langaago which most not bo 
strained, passes tlirongli (he nccctsarv stages of birth 
growth decline ond death In these metrical exercises of 
the Kabiwalae we sec not tho adult manhood of old htom 
tore but its senile decrepitude The pcetr} is reminiscent 
rather tlnin spontaneous it is rcproductno and imitative 
rather than, in the true sense creative It ii true that 
most of the songs winch tho Rnbiwalns extemporised wore 
unsought and unpremeditated yot in thoir homage to old 
world conventions in st^le theme, and literary treatment, 
they belonged to a decaying dj-nosty the prestige of whicli, 
in spite of their belated efforts hod been fast vanishing 
But even in their imitativenoss, they could not always 
reproduce tho fine shade* and gracce of okl poetry its 
weight its elevation and ita profuo 
doe« tho finer thadea uitj There are many things, no 
of earUer ^gubt, ID Bnj^liabprrda^a/ri which are 
not in any seneo commeodable but m 
their places and as a part of the whole they may puss 
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oJI ^Yl^llou^ much niconornutv But in the soim^ of 

j t,' o 

the Kabiufilas thebe thing';, scveied lioni then tiue 
lelations and fiom then n.itiual siniounding'^ of beauty, 
assumed an incongiuous indejicndcnce and a disLoi.ted 
shape, incompatible with aiti'^tic oi spiutual c\cel- 
Icncc, espccialh as it is oltcn dics'Jed in weak plirascology 

and loose veisilication The Baisnab 

The spiiit of niiciciit pooti\ unfolds bcfoie oul vision such 
poetiy iiituiccnntol} 

repiesontcci an cvteiisn e lealm of beauty that its 

occasional defoimities and blemishes 
aie easily passed ovci, noi do they appear in then natmal 
state aitistically inconsistcnl Apail from all questions 
of spiutual Intel pielation, the ideal of ]o^e depicted m 
Bai-nab poetiy may have, fiom a lavman’s stand-point, 
depaited in places from the stiictness of piopncty oi deco- 
uim, but if aftei a study of the poetiy in its entiiety, a 
man does not use ivitli an imjnession of its beaut}’’ and 
nobility, then the conclusion is obvious that eithei he has 
not lead it piopeily oi that he is impervious to all sense of 
its excellence In the infinite vaiieties of amoious situa- 
tion, the desciiption of Radliii as a lliandiia heioine oi of 
Krsna as an aich-deceivei may have, leaving aside other 
explanations, an aitistic justification of enhancing the 
beauty of tbis poetiy by adding to it an element of plajTul 

toying {cJiIialana) oi wayward vagaiy 

An instance drairn Ujanchana) 01 even a steinei element 
from Kabnvalas’ con- 
ception and treatment of distiessiiig poignaucy , yet what- 

of Efidhs and Kfsna may be the Intel pi etation, it 

ceitainly does not dwaif oui concep- 
tion of the finei spiiit of Baisnab poetiy Ignoring the 
eousideiations of sensual piesentation oi spiutual explana- 
tion, the eential and essential idea of Baisnab poetiy, 
embodied in the conception of BSdha’s lalanJca, has an 
emotional suggestion of its own, which adds an element 
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of inUnsity and oarnestness to the love oE Badhft as the 
type of a heroine who foregoes all for love In the poetry 
of the Kabiwalas these elements severed from their natural 
context and regarded by themselves assume the somewhat 
repellent intensity of imiiertin nt interest Hairing real 
leed full well that the depth and beaaty of Baiflnab poetry 
were beyond themselves or their andience they had selected 
and isolated for representation only those portions of it 
which would appeal more directly by their effective 
bat transient vulgarity The Kabiwalaa therefore give 
oonsoiooily or nnconsoiously more prominence to kaU^a 
and ckfialaui over anything else of Baisnab Io> e-poetry 
and these elements in their incongruous context are 
often presented with such noadoraed boldness and repulsive 
relief and with such ill smted lightness of tonob that 
they beo^me in the end thoroughly loarUstio Kf^nas 
wautonnees is earned to a fnvolously forbidding extent 
and RftdbS's sense of the affront thus dealt oat by the 
unfaithful lover is marked by a singular lack of self 
respect and sense of dignity The procesy is the process 
of dethroning a god for the purpose of homaniBing a 
scoundrel 

BAdhR and her oompanions are eternally compliining 
with all the silliness of plaintive Bcntunentality of the 
endless amours of the ever deceitful lover btit after all 
she takes them very lightly and no great persuasion is 
necesBory to reconcile her in the end to her lover She 
lament! she weeps but her laments are hollow and her 
tears are idle. The apologist may contend that all these 
arc mere forms of divine sjiortiveness ( ^ or flw ) 

and that we must not jadgo them by eecnlar standards 
Bat we must guard against bringing in gpintoal considem 
twns in extenuation of artistio inadequacy although we 
cannot it is tnie altogether ateer onreelves clear of the 
41 
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question of spiiitual inteipietatiou There is no doubt 
the dictum of the authoi of Ujjvala-Nllamam ^ that 
what is tiue of ^rikrsna is not tiue of the oidinaiy 
lovei but even Rupa Gosvami himself admits that 
Eisna IS conceived as the ideal lovei, natachudamani ^ 
01 1 asika-heUim a ^ It is not oui puipose heie to 
entei into any discussion of the inuei significance of 
Baisnab poetiy or its metaphysical conceptions , what is 
intended heie to be stated is that fiom the layman’s 
standpoint of artistic eiiticism, the abhimaii of Radhii, 
as we often find it in the songs of the Kabiwalas, has 
got haidly any leality in it noi has the love of Krsna 
any deep-iooted stiength of feeling which alone would have 
lifted it into the highest spheie of poetiy So long as 
the heioine realises that she possesses a stiong hold upon 
hei lovei’s love, the luteiiuption of its smooth couise 
through oeeasioual spoitiveness oi incidental vagaiy adds 
a peculiai chaim to the elements of ahlnman , but when 
the offence is gieat and inA'olves faithlessness and 
disgrace which strikes at the very root of the passion 
itself, the heiome dishonouis heiself when she takes it 
lightly or sits down to villifying, complaining or indulging 
in a sentimental process of elaborate ahlnman Such things 
baldly possess any appeal artistic or otherwise, and 
as such should haidly find a place in noblei types oi 
poetiy. 

One 01 two illustiations will make out the point 
we are trying to indicate Heie is a song of Ram 


djjvala Nllainaui, i 18 21 (Nirnaya Sngar Ed , pp 11 24) 

Ibid, loc cit 

Kr-^tifidSs Kubinsys commentary of tinhsva Kmmmrla on 
1 1,3,11 clc Tins epithet IS common onongli in Baisnab \voik8 
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Baflu ID uhicli Rndlill w Piieakin^ aa a t^axidtta 
horoine ' 

Jiff TOI <nflrV'il*( 'TPi 
•littia 'stl '•tWi I 
•Hilt*? ’Him =(1 ftn =3 

’?>tl 53 Clin II 

(?rt fltlilfl «(/flU'iI mt'l altil CT1 
•(c? *ttn balantr iialc’t I 
ftai *11^ Cl *(1119 JlPf '•t'l'fial't 

*fCT irtca ■ma Tian •ilia fpi att i 
trta ’flu >rpi TO ciicf, caiiH oittn ife cro aati i 
TO •ilalta aft'W capi TO aRaos 
TO af«rs aft afta c<fliia TO I 
TO aa TO OlCf "(ilaati I 

■•TO iftta aa aoi CTO TO caw cm 
^ ftai afa croi i 
aft ^TOT ’F'ti ^ aica aa ^Jiaa 
■aafa caa cal to »t5 atal TO ii 
ata alwa atca «ta|a •TO ca a1 atca 
TO ft c^laca >« atca I 
atacaa ata^ at aa ■ala TOtaia 
alR^l acaft afa atca ii 
ca TOf aaa ate? '•iftaH 
ca^ TOT ttlTO »a aala i 
atTO •tjtcaa ata caa capt ata 
atala fttaa ataataidu n 

B^rikhfui Prabh/Thir Airlc ItOl p 4 (Fiof^T A b UMgnka 
pp. 31*32 1 Oapic -ai oddhRr pp lOUlOOi Sa>((r7/*Mra.*TM^^ 
Tol n pp 1001 1002* 
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And then considei how the companions ol (Irulhri, ih .i 
tone bantcniii^ but sliainclc^Up huimliatinjT' lo Ihom'jolves, 
aie onticatin*^ liie sliamc-laeed false lovci now seated oom- 
loitably in Matluiia 

^<3 nnn i 

(7®t5rt^ "si's-i 1 

'‘irtu f II 

sit^EI '2tf% 

t>H’ bilt^TT i2f^T‘lT, (71^ II* 

And heie IS a piece oi undisguised lailleiy b\ Kubia. 
the new inistiess 

Tf^ '*ltC5> II 

C^R'^T ^C'oC^, 

<tc<i5 cm’<v^ c¥tT 1 

<tc<l ^^'9, C^C<|^ Tt^' 9 ; 

(71 ^»|C'o i£ic^(.^ (TsETR II 

■^(.^ (71 <\(.*\, (7F ^*1^ (7T, 

*tTEl R* ^R I 

^c^i 'siErtciTsi 

<(>c<iRc<=i c<(’R tEtR 11 

(Tt'SH 'Q ^^R, 

R'aSf *tTR, .$€(Rc*ttft 1 

^IW <pR ^8^ R'osf 

(TsRI Cl?<l1 <^1^ ^R ^C<l ^ II (TEl’t'S^)- 

’ Prachtn Eahi-saihgi aha, j) 36 
’ Jhid pp 36 36 
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And lutly luten to tbe iDgeoioai bat liardl) antlicntio 
justification of tho falte lover by himself ‘ 

’Fw cnrs ^ ^ 

^ ^ I 

<ftf^ ^ 

*i^^l 

^ fT? 

^Ttf^ iTt*fl ^ *1 n 

It IS needless to comment on tbe tone and spmt of these 
passages bat the history of love revealed m their coarse 
will suffioieotly indicate the extent to which the Kabi 
wnki debased the tenderness jaeron and spintaality 
of earlier Baisnab poetry 

This spiritaal loadeqaacy of tbe songs of the 
Kabiwalas necessarn^ involved a lowering of the literary 
ideal There is no doabt here and there in Rnm 
Basu or in Ham ThObar, a desire 
litOTjy^ld^ ntterance yet generally 

Speaking the entire mentality of 
the Kabi poets was never of a snpenor order They 
ore artists who still handle wom-ont themea in old formal 
ways without the earlier grasp upon them without 
fervour of conviction and without anything of perce|>- 
tive delicacy Some of tho Kabiwalas no doabt. 


IbuL pp 38>S9 
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weic men ol lug'll nalnial ciulou'mciils but lliG> moved 
Ic'?'; fieely within a naiiou and degoncialed ‘jpheioor 
thoughts and ideas The mental attitude ol then 
audience and submi'^sion to its mllucncc no doubt |)io\ ed 
unwholesome to the giowlli of then poeti\ , but the} 
themselve'; weie incapable of intoiprcting life in any 
laige and oiiginal way and thcicfoie limited themselves, 
uisel} Ol unniseh, to ministciiiig chiell} unto the 
cuiionsly uneiitical habit‘d of the time vhich demanded 
nothing moie than the tiansient e\eitement of cheap 
ilietoiie and cheap ideas In the jieiiod in which thc^ 
tiouiished, men had been dcpii\ed of a ficc political 
and social life, a cential capital, the jicace and sccullt^ 
of an oidcied existence and othei conditions aderpiate 
to the intellectual leqniiements of an expansive lileratuie 
The old st}le having fallen into decay, the litciar}’’ 
ideal could nevei be veiy high noi weie the oppoi turn ties 
abundant enough foi unfolding whatevei potentialities 
this poeti}^ possessed 

The Kabi-hteiatuie, theiefore, among its ciowd of 
agieeable poems, had pioduced veiy few master-pieces, 
veiy few woiks of supeib genius destined to immoitalitj 
Theie is a carelessness, a want of balance, a defect of 

3 udgment m the choice of mateiials 
Artistic luadeqnacy and then management, a sloven- 
liness of execution thioughout the 
woik of this period Caie and giace of style can be 
expected in the liteiaiy ciaftsman who writes down his 
thoughts at leisuie, for he can lewiite his sentences, 
recast his phiases, lemould stanzas, thus achieving the 
piopei ai-t of style , but the Kabiwalas, who weie 
baldly a letteied class of leisuied wiiteis, could never 
find abundance of time or patience to couit the lugubiious 
muse They made use of whatevei poetic talents they 
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pos«oescd ID oontnbntiDg to the Imnsient amosomoDt of 
a hardly leas lUitorate pnblie and their foreneio si} le, 
which can only bo elevating when the inspiration itself 
18 noble, natareliy resnlted in a dead level of the common 
place or the oon>ontional 

To arrcft the fngibve attention of tho andicnco, 
the Kabiwalas makeabandant oao of the borrowed tnoks 
of conventional rhetono It is certainl} trno that ont 
of ten verses even whole etanzaa may be found which 
do not lock power bat, generally speaking beauty 
and refinement vield place to a constant stninng after 
effect to an attempt at clever and epinled improvisation 
wanting entirely in atrengtb art, or polish, thongb 
capable through its effective forensic 
qnahties of awakening tho easily 
excitable popular entbnsiasm The) 
composed too fast to compose well and tboir ontieal 
sense was not anffioicnUy strong to save them from all 
tho faults of fatal fiuenoy and fertility Hence we find 
the fault of repetition freqncnoy of stock phrases 

monotony of identical form and idea singular baldoces 
of details aluldish jingle of weakly thoogh effective 
words which are unavoidable in oral composition but 
which appear dull and flat in rending Tho sentiment is too 
often trite and the ideas oonvontional and the author 
in hiB futile attempt to disguise bis want of originality 
by frequent affectation and constant use of stilted 
devices, becomes thorooghly artificial and unconvinoing 
One of the tricks which is peculiarly faioured b} tho 
Kabiwalas for the purpose of impressing upon the 


lU hshll of pann 
fog uid Dto of ftl 
UtortUon 


fickle eonsibiUtiee of an nncntieal 
audience is the exoessii e use of 
alliteration and pnn When used 


with moderation and judgment alhteration is no donbt 
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one of the most useful oinameuts of poetical expiession 
and it has not yet lost all its ehaim in poetiy ; but 
the Kabiwalas succumbed to the delusion of imagining 
that alliteiation and punning aie the chief ends of 
poetiy. It IS needless to cite instances, when instances 
aie so abundant but the following passage^ as well as 
the passage quoted at p 323 will sufficiently indicate the 
excess to which this peinieious habit was earned 

1 

•g'O II 

Even sometimes in these stiivmgs aftei alliteiative 
appeal, the poet completely sets at defiance even oidinaiy 
lilies of giammai and composition 

^ 

^ W»M '<tTl I 

C^C<1 5tTl sriR ^ II 2 


Leaving aside a few deseivedly populai pieces which 
indicate a desiie foi untiammelled and spontaneous 
^ ^ iitteianee, we find thionghout the woik 

Its abuse of the ® 

imagination and of of the Kabiwalas an abuse of the 

tbo intoiioct imagination and of the intellect It 

cannot be denied indeed that some of the Kabiwalas 


^ Sambad Pi obhalar, A§vin 1261, p 11, Oii,pta i atnoddhai cd Kedar 
nSth Bandjopndhynj, p 151 , PnOffTfi, p 474 
= Quoted m Sddhanu, 1302 E S , pfc n p 65 
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possessed nndoubted poetio powers but they often oegiect- 
ed natural eentunent and made an exhibition of 
artfulness The founta of earlier inspiration had been 
failiLg and poetry itself coming to be regarded as 
tho means of displaying elaborate conceits extra 
vagant fancies bold metaphors and excessive hyperbolot. 
Many of these poets are martyrs to verbal mcoty Fancy 
IS preferred to souse and exuberance of imagery to 
chastened style. That the education of the Kabiwalas 
]ii>Vth 1 m soholasUo stnetoeee prodneed one good effect, 
no doubt, namely that whenever they tnmed to familiar 
themes or depended upon their natural genius, their 
poetry was marked by a siocore bomelmess and a swinging 
and dashing lynsm rare in tho precise and meditative 
utterances of latter*day poets yet ibis very lank of 
tniumg fostered in them a false and oDonUcal taste 
ID the choice of poetical omamenta and a singnlar 
indifference to tho value of artisbo restraint Their 
poetical style is often very diffuse and 
fl I2i ^ 1 ^ ^ inflated, if not tnte or given to futile 
adonimg of trivialities and it is very 
seldom that we meet with sustained flights of condensed, 
poignant and forablo utterance There are very few 
songs which are impeccable lu every line or studied m 
every phrase not to speak of the obvious faults of 
rbyme rhythm and metre The extreme fluency and 
prolixity of the Kabiwalas stood effectually in the way 
of their attaining well balanced artistic effect The poet 
IB very seldom able to sustain his inspiration from 
the beginning to the end of his composition In the 
beautiful song of Nitfli BairSgl already referred to‘ 

floAtad PnbMShtT AffrahSjaiy 1 1201 p ^ , KedlniSth B*ndyo- 
radhyfj esfKa-rafuftUWm, p. 176 | SabiofiOdlfftr (Tit, p 01 , 
S(rt^W**5r«AyroAa U, 1047 j PrUl^W p. SJ8 
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"tt*!! ^1c&? I 

“hiC'K ^Ic-si II 

»1C^ C<?»l '5I5f 
=^^ft 2J^‘1 II 

'5I?(fc|CM)t 

'&?\S5<)C,'st I 

'S;c«1 

f^W ^<C»( II 
(ilf^ iSfv C^ 

(?rR ^I'l I 

'$pic^( <|VTWl Rtf^ ^ ^'tl 
'srit^ c<i»i cb'sw II 
55 ^, r<^‘c*tc^t ^ici( 

^(5 b'lppc^l 1 
'*l<T>'illC'®1 i£lf^ C^StC'll ^’ifsrcql 
=>iPicqi *iiiw II 

C<tC«i%'^| <p1*iw I 
^C'Sit '«wl 
»lRcNsf^ II 

the beginning and some of the concluding lines aie fine but 

we aie left with a sense of inadequacy with legaid 

to the whole and individual paits of the song There 

aie queei ups and downs m aitistic execution, and the 

poetical inspiration is not kept up unifoimlj^ throughout 

Those who pin then poetical faith upon “ patches,” the 

great mass of Kabi»sougs presents 

Its inequality p v , .14 

examples ot certainly gieat beauty 

but taken as a whole, the poetiy is unequal in meiit and 
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ndc by tide with higher night*, there are depthti of bathos 
hard!} to be paralleled The oommon allarementa of 
narrative interest of varied inbject or of Btnkmg idea are 
to rare in thii poetry that it is necettary for tbo poet 
to screw hit inspiration always to the sticking plaeo to 
that lie may not fail Bat to reach the fall white heat, 
the steady blazo of pooUc emotion is not nniformly 
possible with these poets, and thereforo it is not surprising 
to find a large amount of tolerable and even fiat and 
insipid verse obtoining side by side with songs of intcnselv 
moving quality Coming to the less inspired hter 
Kabiwaks we find in them a bold nse of colloquialism 
which IS sometimes appealing no donbt, tbrongb its 
veracity and racmesa but which very frequently degene- 
ratee into nnheensed slang or nnredeemed verbiage No 
one would Bcnonsly contend, for instance that the following 
lines of Bholj Mayanl tbongb racy and logenions 
contains a single spark of poetry 

^ ^ II 

^ I) 

^ (.kM frhr I 

^ V t?f II 

Bat in spite of this artistio inadeqnaey of Kabi poetry, 
it should never be relegated to the lumber room of 
hteraiy cnnosity nor is this poetry 
to be dismissed as a mere paraphrase 

qBMtle* bet III true * ^ 

poetie of tbe commonplaces of Bai^nab 

poetry It is true that tbe vrorki 
of the Kabiwalafl hardly exhibit apy profundity, 
poignancy/ or weight It la not marked by sup/oiuo 
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splendoui of inin'^nmtion oi cwilxManco ol ni\onlive 
tliouG'lit Tliosf' pooU lia\e none of llic di^sturhini^ 1} i.niny 
ol violent pT'^sion 01 llio ip oloxation of •^iippiioi Jn‘'j)nn- 
lion But, nlloi all is ^-iid, il cannot hut he admiltod tlml 
some ol the dosjn^^ed Knhiwala'i me poet‘s uu! not jmetical 
cuuo''itics, aiul tint if Kahi-popti \ does not nh\a)s attain 
a Inirh le\cl of poetical cxocllenpe, the level it oecaxionall} 
leaches IS stiilviii" enoii"ii nx a sMiiptoni of llie jire-ence 
of the true poetical spirit nhich it is often impos'^ible to 
detect foi }cais togcthei in othei periods of litciai_y histoi} 
Even in the cniphaticall\ mnioi Kahnvalas often jicr-'QUb 
quite unknown or unimportant in literaluieas persons we 
come across chaiming things, lines and jihrascs and staiwAs 
of exquisite beaut) , indicating a gcneial diffusion of the 
poetic spirit wlncli had made cacn such inferior songstois 
bcaufifully aiticulate. 

One important and chaiactoristic feature of Kabi- 

poetij consists in the fact that 
Tho cbaractcrietfc i,i i ^ i 

quality of Kabi-pootry altliough it uas III no sense populai 

poetiy dealing, ns it did, inth con- 
ventional themes in conventional foim yet it expressed, 
through its poets who were of the people, what the 
„ people had of the noblest and 

Its expression of 

popular feelings and sincerest as well as of the grossest , 

and in virtue of this it could be 
appreciated by the people at large It may be true that 
popular appreciation is not the sure touchstone of 
poetic quality , yet we would lapse into the enor of 
academical dogmatism if we do not take into account the 
bold which this poetry possessed upon the populai mind as 
one of the impoidant factors in our consideration. It is 
salutary as well as significant that no abrupt line divided the 
poets from the huge uncultivated populations, often con- 
temptuously set down as “the masses^"’ Even while 
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ilealmt' with (he conventional Bai*nah theme# Kabi 
poetry IB marked b} the mncerc and minlToctwl njligion#- 
nep# of the |)opiiIar mind if not 
roli tliB tnic ipmt of Baifinab 

htemtnrc In art in ideoB in ]>octical 
mipiration the KabiwaUa may not bo rej^arded a# the 
(roe inhentori of ancwitrol ijtninfl yet in hone«t relipiou 
feelio^t in eound and simple faith they do not compare 
onfavoarably with their great predecessor# But it ii 
not here that wc find the goniu# of kabi jKJOtry finding 
it# fnllcat scope The conditions under which it mi^ht 
hare become a legitimate development of Baisnab-poetr^ 
had been non-eustent and, fortnnatel) or unfortunately, 
Elabi l^octry bad como under conditions and intlucnces totall) 
different The excellence of Kabi poetr} rc*t# therefore 
not so mneb upon it# reUaodhng of older themes bat 
apon its presentation of less protentious tmt more homely 
and nttnral themes which if these poets wero not the 
first to treat they were at least the first to work np with 
considerable effectivoness RSm Basn’s treatment of the 
themes of biraka and a^ananl is widely known and 
deserves it# reputation but in these, among other themes 
not Rum Basn alone bat most of the Kabiwala# oxoelled 
and fonnd a congenial scope for the display of thoir 
nataml poetical gonios It i# not, however in the themes 
themselyes so mnch OB in the treatment that the oharac 
tensbo featnre of Kabi poetry is seen at it# best We 
shall have to come back to this point later on ; bat it may 
be noted here that these songs, m 

NttamlMw and their sincere force of natnral passion 
■iBWntyof Itfl Wraka i — 

•oQ^ and affection and in their eimple 

observatioD of common things form 
a class by themselves the value of which can never 
be over-estimated, altbongh most of them have been so 
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haekueyed to us lu vanous ways oi have been so queei’ly 
dressed in a diction, long out of fashion, that even lespeet- 
able critics have been led to tieat them with unfeigned 
contempt proverbially associated with familial things 
In these bi^aha songs, however, the note of simplicity and 
sincerity is unmistakable There is no thinking about 
thinking oi feeling about feeling, but honest human 
passion IS expressed with a clear vision and with exquisite 
directness of speech These poets sang no longer of the 
loves of Radha and Krsna oi find in them a suitable 
fiame-woik foi voicing then individual oi universal human 
sentiment They sing of natural human beings, often of 
themselves, and of the natuialistic human passion , and 
then expression of the triumph and despair of love, if 
somewhat crude and even gloss, is not sickbed over with 


leflectiveness as in most modern poets In the agumanx 
songs, again, the domestic atmosphere of a Bengali home 


Tendemeas and 
humein interest in 
agamavt song^ 


With its Simple joys and sorrows, 
which find expression in the picture 
of MenakS the mother and Uma the 


daughter,! creates a peouliai charm of sweet and tendei 
homeliness which is rare in modem poetry, These few 


* This trait also expresses itself lu the g9itha of SalKisaihbad 
'(vhere Ya§oda is generally speaking to the boy Krgijn It cannot be 
determined how far in their hhaiani bi§a|/a?i. songs, the Kabiwalas 
influenced or were influenced by the writers of devotional ditties 
who flourished by their side There is, however, considerable similarity 
of trait between the malsi of Ram prasad and his followers and 
the dgmnan'i of the Kabiwalas, who were undoubtedly influenced 
by the special agamam or Itjayd songs of Ram prasad or Kamlakantn 
Similarly there is some general resemblance between the biraha 
songs of the Kabiwalas and the love lyrics of the tappa-w ntera 
There must have been some amount of mutual influence and it is 
quite possible that both these represent phases of a certain humanising 
tendency of the literature of the age in which they flourished 
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wood nolcfl may laoU rofinoment and jwlub bnt tlioy are 
cicecdingl} tender, tnmplc and hnman And it is by force 
of ila tendemcn, lU ^implicit}, and bnman interest 
wherc\er tlicse qnahlica ma} "bo found, tliat Kabi poetry 
IS 80 appealing In their form, again, these songs poeseae 
not mneh of etylistio graco and their bold obo of collo- 
quialum is often bsre and onadomed j et the veracity 
of the vernacular and the raciness of the spoken idiom 
impart to these songs a charm of their own, easy, direct 
and simple yet plastic and artful m their very want of 
art. 

It xnll be amply dear from this that Kabi poetry 
cannot be regarded merely ns a belated product of the 
Baisnab school although m a distant wa) it attempted 
to cart) on the older tradition 
It po6se<tes eliarnctenstio tnut of 
its own which marks it ol! as a 
distinct tbougli not independent t^-pe of national utterance 
If it IS not raiunc yearning like a god in pain it is charac 
tensed bj full throated ease and robust beolthv mentalit} 
at least in certain splieren Higher (lights of poetry wore 
nnsuited to its hard and narrow environment , the rambling 
life of its votanea stored their mmds with little learning 
or culture j the} indulged in metneal exercises parti) as 
the means of eanung livelihood under the not-too-bboral 
patronage of the isolated nnstocrac\ of the pnesta and 
the prmces of the plain democrac) of poor peasants 
in ^bo roraoto villages, of the respectable middle doss of 
thrifty merchants and bantans id the crowded cities 
Though the roar of the cannon at Plajtse) or UdaynaJa was 
but heard faintlj bv them and thev were quite oblmouB 
of the world around them living and monng m on 
isolated social world or a conventional poetic world of their 
own : yet the latter half of 18th century with its 
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confused eneigy, diffused eultuie and political, social aud 
mental chaos did not demand noi could inspiie a litera- 
tuie of gieat value Theie was haidly any leisuie for 
seiious writing , what was wanted was tnfles capable of 
affording excitement, pleasuie and song. This poetiy, there- 
foie, was never meant for a critical audience, and cntical 
sense or pr-actised art the Kabiwalas liardly possessed any. 
They lacked ideas and ideal utter-ance aud were constantly 
hampered by the incubus of a conventional litemiy tradition , 
there is a good deal of sad stuff in then vei’se-irapromptu , 
all this and more is admitted But inspite of these draw- 
backs and difficulties, Kabi-poetvy, in its best aspect, is 
an entirely homespun production, kindly, genial and in- 
dulgent, capable of awakening and keeping popular en- 
thusiasm aud possessing simplicity and liquidity of utterance 
which draws its bone and thew and smew from the lan- 
guage and idea*? of the people themselves who begat 
them and with whose central life-foice they have an 
unconscious aud spontaneous lapport If it is not popular 
poetry in the true sense of the term, being mainly 
denvative and lepiodiictive, its contact with the people, 
while debasing its nature in certain lespects, gave it 
at the same time a robust and healthy character and 
a sincere homeliness unaffected by liteiary prepossessions. 
Kabi-poetiy, therefore, is of a complex cliaiacter and 
defies all systematic analysis or iigid labelling as a recog- 
nised species to be put into a definite pigeon-hole marked 
out by the literary entie. Its merit is simplicity and'' its 
importance lies in the fact that although the Kabiwalas 
were incapable of producing the highest type of poetiy oi 
painting life broadly oi powei’fully, they seiwed litera- 
ture in their simple and homely way by furnishing a 
stimulus to the emotional life of the coiintiv They suc- 
ceeded very often m pieicing through the gauds and 
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Inmmin^ of an tfTcto Iiteran tradition and coming 
direct to Uie )x>K»ion and emotion which throb and polsato 
in the indiMdiial Tho ground on winch they trend is as 
plain and «impIo as that which the 
|>camnt dad\ trends upon \nth his 
uncouth feet \ot it ih from this 
common nnd unueT>‘al mi\ that the) draw their bracing 
and genial cliaractcr Tlio Kabiwola-^ ma\ not be the 
afilueot inheritors of the spiritual estate of their anccatons 
but the apiKircntl\ tnflin^ thing** of nrl which had come 
down to them a* their heir looms B«r\ed amjil\ for their 
unmistakable insignia c f rank and status. ith thousand 
and one faults to its credit the interest anaing from the 
fctud\ of Knbi [loelr) it not except to the charlatan or the 
libtuie the undestrablo interest which springs from the 
contemplation of tiqierlatiNc cnidiU and although unuer- 
sal popular appreciation as wo lm\e alrendr stated is not 
iho true test of iioetic mcnl such {toimlar N-nhiation la not 
to be wholly rejected os a false index b) the pedantrv of 
cultured cniiciim 

Again it must bo borne m mind that rao&t of these 
compositions were noHffi and not Knc poems and must 
be judged as iucb It is not i)ossiblo nor desirable to 
estimate the \'nhie of songs b\ Ibo standard b) which w© 
consider i»etical compositions e must appreciate 
a song through the ear and not feel it with the e\’e 
alone It is not possible to conyey 

lu qoAliij u an idea of its melody tbrongb an 

nwJ not morelr Ijro , . i. r . it 

poem*. eppreciatu 0 ossa) it must be actually 

beard before its ebarm con be full) 
realised This remark applies eqoall) to the cote of Eoifnab 
PadabalU Those who have listened to Baisnab songs 
as vrell as to the songs of the Kabiwalos sung by an expert 
and tasteful singer, may appreciate their oharmingneas in 
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a gieatei degiee AVhen seen in pimt these delightfully 
melodious things lose much of their appeal It may he 
urged that this element should he iigidly luled out of 
court in a stiietly liteiaiy estimate , hut it must not he 
f 01 gotten that the fame of most of these Rahiwalas lests 
moie upon then musical than upon then liteiaiy capacity, 
for some of them were tiamed musicians, not ill at veihal 
numheis hut possessing consideiahle hnack of composing 
wbataie rathei disiespectfully called “ woids, ” and that the 
song-element piepondeiates in the various foims of ancient 
liteiatuie from Baisnah poetiy down to tajjpa, yaUa, 
pam/iMh and theiefoie cannot he totally ignoied 
in any estimate of old Bengali liteiatuie oi its offshoot ' 

This brings us naturally to the question of the piosodic 

lange of Kabi-poetry and the aiiauge- 

numheis, its metiical 

system being closely connected with 

the conditions of its musical expiession At hist sight 

the veise-svstem of the Kahiwalas seem to folloiv no defi- 
%> 

nite uile of aiiaugement, and this has been more than once 
severely denounced by puzzled ciitics ^ The lines vaiy 
in length, aie very apparently irregular in rhythm, imper- 
fect in stiuctuie and uncertain in accentual oi liteial or 
syllabic armugements , but a careful study will show that 
there is some sort of haimony in the midst of tins apparent 
discord It is, no doubt, true that in some of tire Kahiwalas 
there is a hopeless indifference to pi osodic regulations , 
that with legaid to the number of words, sidlables or 
accent'^ lequued in each lure, there is no hard and fast 
lule, and that as such it is impossible to analyse the 

1 Soe for instance tlie remarks of Rabindranath Thaknr in Saihana 
(130^ B S ), pt n, p 65, reprinted in hia Lok Sahttya nndor the 
heading -Kitbi Snngrb’ at p 41 
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veraificihon wboll}' by reoognised ersteraa of proaodv , vet 
theverae of tbe Knbiwala* in apite of their frequent proeodio 
vaganea la leU regulated following a* it does a law of its 
own which vanes naturollv according to tho irreeistible 
ideal or emotional or melodious saggestion The compoei 
tions moat be pnrtianK regarded as songs and in songs 
variation of long and short lines is immaterial and the ngid 
rules of metrical arrangement mcapable of uniform appli 
Catioru They can be hotter sung than read Tho words 
and. hnea are arranged as they naturally smg and fall mto 
apparentl\ mevitable song rhjdhm But the whole effect 
li not mharmonious the mnbic is clear and the movement 
of the rlmned verses of varying length « eaav ind 
natural The spmt of tlus verse system is that of unbound 
ed lawlessness bound only bv a Ian of its own that of 
reaistaneo to the established ideal of 
stereo-tiped verses lihe peyar or 
tnpaiU which possess a more or less 
hxed rvftcm of letters or pause*. In 
this again ELa hi poets aie following 
in the footsteps of their Bai^nah predecessors though with 
a grcjt deal more of unhampered freedom ^Vhatever may 
be the defects tlie system gn-oe ua however variety of 
arrangement versatility of combination and infinite 
suggestion of new verio-fonnt 

But in general structure of the songs the Kabiwalas 
followed a more or less definite system of rhyme-arrange- 
ment. The exact signification of much of their musical 
technicalities is lost to ns hut for our 

The gweral »tnio- 

tii« sod rhjmo purpose it 18 not indeed necessary to 

Mrfiagein»Dt of Kfliil enter into details It would be enough 

to state that the whole musical gamut 
of each song is ananged in ascending and descending ordei 
into several divisions, boand to each other by a peculiar 


III opposttioa to tb« 
ettabluhed of 

ster«oi7p*d TBrtlflc* 
H n asd lu iBtolts 
rarlety and reraatfUtr 
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system of ihyme- ending These divisions, in then sne- 

cession, in each complete song, aie cJnfan, pai-chifan, 
phida, vielta, mahada {saoi/a)i, not piesent, liowevei, in all 
songs), kJiad, and then second and second melfd, and 

lastly ania)a If the woid-composition is continued, 
then, chifan, etc , come again in then successive oidei Now 
as to the system of ihyme-ending, the cJntan and 
ihyme togethei The phnka, has a diffeient ihyme-endiug , 
so also melta which howevei ihymes in its tiiin mahada 
and lhad The second has an independent ihyme 
but the second melia rhymes again with mahada, while 
antaia closes with a diffeient ihyme-ending altogethei 
The numbei of lines which each of these musical divisions 
contamsis immateiial but it is essential that the lines should 
follow the ihyme-aiiangenient indicated aboye , and this 
gives, as m stanzaic poems oi sonnets, a compactness of 
aiiangement Taking each division to contaiu one line 
ive mai indicate the ihyme-airangement in a noimal scheme 
in this way (five ihymes in all abode) 

a Clntan 
a Vat clntan 
h Find a 
c Melta 
c Mahada 
c Saoyan 
c Khad 
d Second Flmla 
c Second Mahada 
e Anlaid 

* Tlio enrhor Knbi songs arc, ho^\cvcl, simple m structure, having 
genernllv viahadn, clntan and nntnia only There is sonic di£feroDCO of 
opinion on this point and different accounts are gii on According to a 
writer in Bundhah, Pou^, 12S2, p 2G5, the four divisions of Kabi songs 
arc clntan, inuhh (or mnluuld ), lhad, antard or, in some cases, clntan, 
dhinn, antarU, piumatr 
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Here It ftO illuitration from odo of tlio famous songs 
of HrVm Botn arranged in tlie order indicatwH — 

^ (b*!*! I ’TS fipltlllll re CTt'rfi J ■(’R I 

b *nifb4R I 'Ji’i re c»i^ I 

5 I »SlM jh ’rt ^ 

«<tl Tla I 

b re*!*! I tat? *pilfii ^ c.? It? iFft 

ait^cbic* ittft '«nPl ^ I 

btT 5 l 1 «re Ptfj ’ll CIW re. Sti aKiR frHfn I 
biartft 1 tifl ^ Lalw 

in ^ili «rt I 

’tfii ’f¥l ’111 'itfi HsJiiii Tti s|(t*m ant in I 

5 fTi I ntw ire ^ ire ff fl 11 

an 11 itrei f% .iifi nn I 
1 ciiii 1 firfi 'll ’H’*'?! 

ajiili R’Ctfe nirrei 

•dill n 1811 IS urei iitn n lull iiit? I 

fit*!? n refill irei uit 11^ <n m ^re ^tre i 
Ot Kjibi poetry before 1700, not mnob i» Lnown Onlj 
a few mines stand out of tlio general obeeunty j bnt 
with regard to these names baldly any detail is known 
The earliest if not the moat illnstnoua Kabiwala of 
whom we have am record is one Qoihjlit Gumi In the 
Idsuo of the Suliliaif Pniiilar • already referred to ISnir 
OoajU 011*1 tlw t'll* that GoiTijIa flonnshed 

fsiUsrt koowa Kobl about 140 or 160 years” before his 

w»Ia. . , , 

own time and this n-ould jilaco tbo 

PwMnKai *r*S«KpP«|8rfiMdPni6JiTm- KlrtlklMl p4 
Soi-Wti Pnllahor Agrabiysfl 1 1281 I cTb not know on wb«k 
eWdaoco Nand* tnd Saghn hare boea placed by DIneah OUndr* Ben 
{Bait Bkajl 0 Baidya, foA fkl.,p 007) In the lUh centnrr 
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poet as eaily as the beginning of the 18th centuiy Of 
this Kabiwala howevei, we know nothing except that lie 
foimed a party of piofessional songsteis {labii dal) who 
used to sms: in 'rthe house of the iich” and that he had 
thiee disciples ^^ho in latei times became famous Kabi- 
walas , but we have no evidence to ascertain whethei 
he was the oiiginatoi of this foim of singing oi (which 
is moie piobable) whethei he had his piedecessois m 
the line fiom Avhom he inherited his art Of his com- 
position, only one oi two fiagments have been lescued fiom 
oblmon by the indefatigable editoi of the t ahlinla) 
from which we quote this cuiious liteiaiv specimen 

c<5(5rU'o 

(71 

II 

C'ot ‘lie's 'srWcs 

c'f^ ^*1 (M 

It mil be noticed that both in theme and st^de these 
songs, if the\ aie genuine, aie moie of the natuie of the 
, and we aie told that in those days, such songs 
used to be sung, aftei tlie fashion of beginning with 

* Also qiiotedm Ptachln Kahi saiiig}aha,Yi 127 8, Gupta latnOLldha) , 

]i 205 The last four lines arc omitted in Baiiga Sahiiga Pai tchay, 
\ol 11 , p 1551 

Al«o i little fragment 

■siM c^Pi-n 5i:qi cq^i nta i 

-sitesi t»c«tt^ I 
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the i(?a end then proceeding to the ckxlan and anfar" 
while in Inter timea singing u>*cd to begin, tv« already indi 
cated with the chtaH From these little fragments how 
ever, nothing definite can bo inferred with regard to the 
natnre and bistor} of Kabi poetry of this period 

The threo disciples of OoiTijlA alluded to above were 
Lffln NandalsI Raghunath D3s and Ramjl DJs Their 
dates aro nntnown but they must have been living con 
ffidembly later than the middle of the 
dlvJplci of 18th centnrv for Kara Xh'Jbnr (bom 
about 1738) was n disciple of Raghu 
while Nitjilnftnda-dlla Bairftgl (bom about 1747) neVouw 
lodged letlu Nandalal if not Rfimjl oIbo bs his master ‘ 
Kaghn had tn*o other great disciples who in later times 
earned much poetic fame m RKsu and Nrsnbha RfimjT on 
the other hand found a worthy disciplo in Bhab.^DI Banik 
who iQ his turn was the earlj patron and imrtTDOtor of Bsm 
Basu* considerably pnior to most of these Kabiwalas 
Those are the names of the eorber gronp of Kabiwalas 


■ad the poeUcal hiler 
reUtton betweoo the 
«Ari{er kAblwilM 


It will be noticed however that there 
18 a sort of inter relation between the 
earlier Kabiwalas and all of them 


SSftbad Prabhol'ar Agraliiljnq ISOI p 6 j bat cno of the toogi 
^tribated to HitSl b^ lir&r Ooptm u ^ 11 ti bj later oollecton 
(r b ootoGlyfr <JTt p. ffff } (ftijii KrfworftOilr p 194) bean tbo 
h\anitu of Eimp Dl« which fact woald probably iodleate If th« 
attribatlcm to THtal !■ ear reel, that BSmJt and not Ula Kai>daUl woa 
■ 0 7-a Tlrar Gapta apoaka of Ula handalll aa haring Qour 
{■bed toQgh'T «4tbty jean before hie own time. Thia rtragh recirming 
rrtrald pat Nondalil In the latter part of tha 18th centnry llthoentary 
howerer (p. 341 foot note 3) la too abanrd a date for Nanda or fiagha 
Oplnkn on ihla point rary llat TSTarflilpta a h ma -to ba m ore reUable 
than latar onanthaDticated ooojectnrei. And what li giTen abora li 
all that can ba gathered froia anbh reliable acnroei. 

SfHhiM PnbhaloT loc of 

Ibid, iirln, 1»1 p,3 *- 
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clcinccl ilicii poolic.il oiii^in from GomjKi GuiTii. The 
poetical icl.ition^lup m.u be thu*' intlKntcd 


Ctdiiijlfi ftiMiii 

I 


Hiiglmimtli Dlls 


liulii Niincliilul 


I I \itui liiiirngT 

ItfTsu niul Ilnru ( 

Nrsiiulm Tliiikur Hiitniitiniula 

I Isntidl 


NTlu niul UIiolii 

llitin-prnsiid Mnjiirii 

Tlifikui 


Jtfiniji 

1 

iJlirih'TiiT Ijiitiik 
( 

Klim Kn*-!! 


During the time ol Goiuilu Gunn anti hi^ Ihiee di^-cipl- 
eb, ne have no iceoid ol the CM'^toncc of bnal pailics’ 
01 oi am 'poetical combat^'’ winch obtained ‘-o much in 
latei tunes and which was imlccd an cs'^colial chaiactcii'jtic 
of this foim o£ entcitainmont It wa*' m the next gcncm- 
tion that we licai loi the lu-^t time ol ii\ allies and opposi- 
tion«; between Nitai Diis and Bhabaiii, between Ham 
Tliakui and Kisna Chandia Chaimakai (Kesta Mucin), 
betw^een joung Ram Ba'^u and Ham Thakui -who must 
have been an old man at this tunc, as Ram Rasuls 'leply ' 
at one of these fights seem to impR ^ 

Of Lain Nandalal’s composition 

Lain Nandalal t ^ /-i < i i 

Isvai Gupta has given only one 

specimen which deseives to be cpioted 

^ It runs thus ill tWd 1 

C1st»(U =^<(1-11^ ^*1 I 

* Saihb^ P) aihalCar, lac ett 
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CTO C4l(.«l1 Matft 'l|«lU'll «ltfTOll 5lPll5 D 
TOt'SITOI TOl c.i'l'iwl ftti •Mu'll TO 
5 ^_ 5 Mt ipl ntefl 5 pt ■mImIcs caU*!! TO i 

=lt 'jRl'll 'lllll ftllH ITO ’iffl^tal «MtC5 I 


Of lUghu nilth no tmaivTOrtlij account remains. Some 
say tliot he tvus a sat-^Qdre while 
lUgtnrJiii !)*», others think that he was a blacksmith 
b\ caste ' According to a thml view he wus a weaver ■ 
SallaR and Guptipft^jR m turns have been noted ns the place 
where ho lu-ed Of hjs composition it is dUEonlt to say 
aiivthing deCnito for althongb two or three fragments 
have come down to os containing his own or 

ngnatnre it is not perfectly clear tliat these songs 
were reall) of hw tfwn composition The tradition is 
corrent that Ham during lus early 
to lUro of pupdship nnder Raghn 

used to get hiB prodnctions corrected 
br his master and that, out of gretitnde be used to attach 
to them bis master’s blaxuta • There is nothing to 
discredit this tradition which relates to a phenomenon not 
rare or improbable in oar literary bistorj The namber of 
these songs however u limited and all of them, rightly 
or wrongly ha\e been attributed to Haru ThSknr It 
maj be quite possible, however that some of these songs 
wore the genome works of Raghn But the disciple s 


BaAgdbha^Zr LtVtnk, p. 380 
N ifditarat B£ 1131 p. 000 

JIkI, pp,GOO^0Ol I (7U (1682) p.00 1 BeiibadPnbK^ 

Lar loc c{t 

B«sIdM the OBS quoted here two uoh eoDga an giren In 
KaitOfSladi^ OTt at pp. 73-70 tod at pp 91 03 In tbe ooUeetton of Ham 
'PiUrar^ aonga Tbeee an also almfl Ij glm aa Earn • In SodiUd 
Pratholar Fooi 1261 


44 
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i;iafcifciu]e "•oeni'' (o ln\c ^ot il** o\mi louai^l nn(Ho-<ln\ 
Hain Tliulviu i*- ‘>\i)ipo''r(l lo Ih‘ Iho .uillini ol nil 
bcannu; i^n^liii’s ^iirnnlnio 'I’lin timlilion .illmlrd lo, 
1io\\o\ci, doo'' nol. (l^.Ulou (ho ‘-iippO'itioi) (lint the roM'-ion 
of the nia^'tci iniirhi hn\o ‘;i\on nn ontnoK now ^hajio lo 
the novic('’‘^ coni]io''ilion, and a^ ‘-neh, (hoiofou, i( i^- nid\ in 
tlic litne‘=‘- of Ihini^'- that (ho ‘-onjLr'- ‘-hoiild i;o m (ho name 
of the ma^'lci It wnnld ho diflicnlfc to dn^m.ili‘'C in (ho 
ah^-cnce of o\ idcnco , bnl the-o '•on';'' be(ia\ an olaborato 
''twictuve and owdioianoo of lano\ wlnoh ‘-omc ma\ conned 
wnththccaiK wo\U of an ambition'^ \onn‘ 4 -loi Imt winch, 
on the othci hand, ma\ bo ^uppo-cd lo boai indioation'^ of 
the mastoi-hand Thcie aio Ihioo '-oni's extant oi thi‘’ 
description, of a\ Inch one i-, ii^htb oi w rontjh , attributed 
to Raghu in Bnngahha’^a) LcUial and in r)l{>rjUi with- 
out an\ mention ol I lain The ‘•ong !■' thi‘- 

^ I 

C'SlC'l^ (?T Fice> ^ ^r»l 5i?( II 

^ *d*b ^ 

C*^C1T ^C<l I 

flfi) 'E(C’l 

"IC'l (71 ■er'l !Vc^ ^Tff^ 

^ II 

C’«IW< ^1 iic<( <1^, 

<jc<( 1 

*\t, ^ d C(21C*I<( 

^<idT CTliiH '<r'^ R>, d ^C'® dTl (7( 

«(C<( dC«l <?<{\ f<(>d C'2(5I II 
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Hifl ^ Tt?r c^*} 

om ’«ivc’ii*( 

■B?fT p gt-' »9f1 ^ 4 Cni ;i1 CTpi 

in ’5c»i c^*n Pa»i i 


Of tho h<t »li*ciplp of GotTijIil fUmjl Dil notlmi^, 
ab^Iuleh ih kno^\n ctOf[it that 
UliaUlnl Ba iik (a well ai> Mitdi Dftfi) 
\vns In difciiile and no work of Inn hn^ Kumxetl OdU 
oneBong, lio\re\er wlncbm oftMi attnbulcd to Nitfli ' bean* 
tbo diflai/u of Rnmjl DQb Itiainnou-av \er\ rtmarkable 
except for ila ingcmttly and fancjfulntfs 

e bear aleo Ko IS Mucin bo remain c<l ontflide this 
f^roup Imt who belonp;ed to tlnn RcncmtioDj as a ver) 
Ijopular fonprter mneh souplit after 
rccpected, altbouj^li obvionsl) he 
was a shoemaker h\ caste Encu 
later on Horu Tbikur, bimselt a Brnitmnn did not disdain 
to cro*8 swords nnth bmi but wc are told tliat Ham 
fhnkur, at tlint time a \o«up man probabl\ had the worse 
luck of the duel It is n )iit\ uedonot know much of 
tins m^fitenous li^re Inspite of ail Iuh efforts I&var 
Gupta could not bold of more tliaii one incomplete 
fnij^meut of tins old ottatf itself not a \-en pood specimen’ 


^ 

?Ij!^ iiWpi sRw ^ 1 


V\dt ft f« p 1U3 foot note 1 It begini with 
*Itfl »IPl »U*ll 4 ^ I 

The Km|; too loop; for qaotaUoB vlU bo foaod io Oup<d raCftoddhar 
p, ]6lt K tifop^Sd/^rr Oil p 110 

BtitHH PrabhSlar Agnhlj^ loe r t 
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C*iC€f^ C^f, 'SC^ 


C^t '3,^1c«1 1 

>t1^C<=11 ^w\, ‘2t'^C«l1 
C'^lt^Cq ftTC«1 II 

These eaihei nietiical essays of the Kabiwalas, to 3 udge 
from the few extant fiugments, aie thus not so crude as to 
be eomtemptuously set aside , but they are at the same time 
not so ei’editable in view of the fact that simultaneously, in 
another sphere, Bhamt Chandra was charming his royal 
patron with his art and his music, Duigaiirasad was paint- 
ing his picturesque description of the descent of the sacied 
nvei, Rame^vai-a was narmting his exceedingly human and 
homely account of ^iba Gam I, and Ram-piasad was pouring 
out his soul in devotional ecstasy 

In the effusions of the next generation we find better 
quality and a gieatei elaboration of Kabi-poetiy Simulta- 
neously with a cei-tain advance in the 
Kabi song of the artistic direction, both m form and 

next generation (^about 

or after 1760 to 1830) substance, we hear of systematic 

organisation of “paifiies” {lahv dal) 
and “poetical combats” {habi-ynddlia oi habii -ladax) which 
no doubt thrilled many a heaiii in days of yoie but with 


which the litemiy historian has no practical concern except 
in so far as this ciicumstance affected the making of these 
songs and their poetical quality Into the details of these 
poetical ‘ flytings,’ compai-atively uninspiiing to a modern 
reader, it is not necessary for oui purpose to enter We 
need not narrate at length how Bhabani Banik, until re- 
inforced by Ram Basil, must have found a tough opponent 

111 Nitai Baiiagi^ , how unlucky Haiu 


Organisation of 
"parties” and poetical 
combats 


Thakul, an old veteran and winner of 
hundred “fights” as he was, had the 


humiliation of being worsted not only 


* Samhad PraWidlar, Agmbftyan, 1261, p 6 
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KeMB Mncln but aJfo b\ n ^onnglnl^ liko Unm ntuni ‘ or 
ho^\ Anton\ ntis nttackcO Siib!i« Iwit paid Iimi 

back, in Iii» oun com • Hut tbi'» nrcc«sit\ of iwcticnl 
nvalrj* in wliicli <jmck and \vitt\ retort placer) a f^reat part, 
and this contamirration of po)mtnr ajiplaiiM; ^hicli readiU 
follouTjd TOob cheap display of inRemiit\ \rcnt a lonp ^ra\ 
in debasinj? tho (pmht\ of kabi poetr} until thesj pocttcnl 
extemporisations dcf^nemtcU into pomotlnn^ e\-cn nxirse 
timn tlic unTside \orse8 tliat arc linnknl about and sold for 
a penn) The later Kabiintlas fell into tho vntal error of 
imagining t!at the solo end of poetical existence consisted 
in abasing and tliroiriDg mud at each other Oitr the dull 
obsccmtiefl into a Inch thc\ entereil it is better for the cntic 
to keep silence but wo mar here recall for illustration one 
or two instances of these retorts altliongli the\ do not 
always diiplaj either sobnet} or pood taste At a certain 
fitting at the Sobliabour Pabco the parties of RSm Dasa 
then on old leteran and of Nllu 
_i.^“ 'Sf * Tldtkur (a disciple of Hflm nosu’e old 

iritty niort qaoted ' ' ‘ 

n\Til Ham T^'l^kur) met ^lllu was 
dead but RUm pnu^ld 'I’lillkur rvas then the leader of the 
part\ RSm prasIUl I>epan tho attack 

^ Hpi C*It^— * * II 

Bat immediately Rllm Basu retorted 

^*35 1 

CTO bk<Tfl frl 11 

Jiab7aU>3nif 1811 pp 477*70 

^ N'fajmntttfl, OaSfaMSuS 0 bl^aynl Prn*iSb 

3rd Ed. (1317) p- 106, footeote qnotod In O at 

pp 606-0 For noUes of a Baht botwaon Antony ami BboU, aro 
BMran 1303 p. 60 e* aeq 
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C<jiM ^ ?nc<f 

^ t?t<^ 

'*t<f>'4l1 “ftl 

^^ ^c'5<i C^ ) I 

L<\^ c^rf’fK 

Rc' 5J^J;S' f^C'2J'^<)«l, 11 

»(C«1, !^5lPt tic'll ^Oi> ^t|^C^<l ^C«1 

(7ISR 5IC^ 'srt^ fvr»{ 1 

C<1*R CTC^K <?>1C^ <1^1^ <1C<^ <?C<1 

<fC'^C's C^'SiC'i OlC^j, <^C<1^ "*11^ II 

C'®»(f^ ^'35*btW5 '®W»< TPI'^W'T^ ^(.*\ ^ *pi2pTtTf 

C<i>R €lC*il C^1C<l ^ CVrlW II 

It IS useless to multiply instances * and most of them do 
not beai quotation ;, but the instance quoted, itself model ate 
enough m tone, will fuiuish a hint as to the excess to 
which the Kabi-fightmgs weie earned Once asked 
nonieally by Thakui Simha 

‘t'U ■pl '*t\P( 

^u\ ^ cnc-l ^ cnc^l *511?:^ c<i>q q^Fs ii 

Antony letorted in abusive language 

c<^c-l '®rl^c»n i 

c^c'isf^ II 

AVhile teaiing his adveisaiy to pieces, the Kabiwala 
incidentally toie to pieces all foim, style oi decency 
The muses, who love solitude and devotional woiship, could 
not be exjiected to staj’- at leisuie and comfoi-t amid the 
noise and tumult of this upioaiious poetiy 


* For IMm Bisii’^i nttnck on NTlu and Earn prasad on anotlioi 
occasion, ace Puichl-nkahi smngiaha, p 149, and bis attack on Bliolii 
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But Blftu NrauhhiWi Ham fU&Uur N\tSl\ and 

Ram Basu (we hear little of BbabinT Banik. ‘ the fame of 
hifl (haoiple RBm Baau liavinp over 

The i^ndp*l KaW ahadoxred hia own re ratation) who 
wmtM of thU groDp ' 

Were the great champions of this 

generation of Kabi poeti^ wore not mere \'er9ifier8 and 
their prodnctioni were not wholly destitute of poetic 
ment Of these Risu and Nfsiriiha como earliest in 
chronology 

The rayetenona double personality of RHsu and Nrsnbha 
the two brothers who hred and worketl together is a 
faBCinatuig figure of this group of 

^Abiwaka They were eo united in 

and Nr*Ufihii (17M •' 

1800 P) their work which bear their bkayuta 

ID joint names that it is difficult and 
ineqtutable to separate them It baa been plansibly 
premised • that one of them was the poet the other 

tUfart who wm a dbdplo of Haro iiid p. 146 B«« aJto 

Anith Krf9& D«h BcAftr Sahita, pp 81 >S2fi ( loe e t et& 

Of Bh«hanT Buifk who U od •omowbore In B^ghuar Calcutta, 
and had aome repatatkm aa a Eabiwala in hU Hms we practically 
know nothing except what Itrar Qopta teDi oj in the Bmhbod 
Probkolar Poua, 1181 Thia la what be mja 

cvW ?fit -iwcn |lr*i 

filfV I 

•n ^ ^ ^ 

•« 71 «Tt=l ^ are 

BiUi ciri iPffti Ptft iTt^ utra wtrw Tft*! 

^ ^ 7<lir« Tiff Tfw I la the 

anthology at Bengal loTC-aongi entitled Prllfylt (ed. AbinM Chandra 
Oho?) three or four aonga are attributed to BhabtaT Ba^fk at pp, 611 
066, 809, 8T8-T9 Thoae aonge howerer although inng by Bh I 
Bagfk In hla party are not of hla own compoaitjon but hare been 
attributed to Blm Boaa or Haro Thlkur tn all other coUectIcma or 
anthologtea. (See PracMe-ff h wriiffroJui pp lh.tO 30 60, 80) Of 
Bhabtora own eompodtloii, nothing haa lurrlred 
Vab^bfcamf 1811 p 647 
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composed music but ou this point, it is not possible to 
make any definite statement Even Isvai Gupta ^ says, 

1 

Rasu and Nrsiraha, though not of obscuie oiigm like 
the gieatei numbei of then fellow-poets, 3 "et affoid no 
exception to the geneml lule m the obseuiity that suiiouuds 
their lives Rasu was bom in 1734) (114)1 B S ) and 
Nrsimha in 1738 (114'4' B S ) at Gondalpada ueai Fieueh 
Chandanuagai of a good Kayastha family ® Then fathei, 
Auandmath Ray was a cleik in the militai}^ department of 
the Fieneh Government and earned a good deal besides his 
nominal salaiy The two boys weie sent to the local 
wllage-school and then to then maternal uncle’s house 
at Chiusui'ah wheie the missionaiies had established a 
Bengali School (befoie May’s school founded in 1814) 
They did not do much at school and so ultimately weie sent 
back to then fathei aftei a yeai Anandinatli died soon 
aftei tins, and thus left to themselves, the boys had fieedom 
enough to live as they liked They attached themselves to 
the party of Raghunatli the Kabiwala who was the mastei 
of Haiu Thakui , but, having gained some knowledge of 
the art they foimed a party of then own winch soon became 
populai They weie gieatly patiouised by Indi'anaiayan 
Chaudliuil, Dewan of the Fiench Government, and 
Chandanuagai soon became a centie of Kabi-song thiough 
then influence. Rasu died at the good old age of se\enty- 
tno 01 seventy -thiee in 1807 , Nrsimha suivived him foi 
a few yeais moie 


’ Saviiad Prabhdka} , Miigh 1261, quoted in Janma ihuml,l502, p 227 

These hiograplncal details are tahen fiom Sambad Piahhalai, loc 
cit , Nahynbhawt, 1311, p 645 et seq , Kabioydludigc) Git, pp 97 98, 
Janma bhdmi loc cii etc 
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Of RBsu ami Nffitiiha s compotihon, onh nx soog* have 
como down to us ond tho number is ob\uousl} too imall * 
and the songs themselves too inndo 
^eir soBgi oD »aHT qoate to allow us to fonn a just 

Mat>ddaiidC>iraM * • 

estimate of their powers These 
songs all relate to and liraka but we are not 

sure whether thoj composed songs on other themes 
Tradition says that these were tho two themes m which 
RQsu and Ntndiha excelled and the extant songs inspite 
of their small bulk certainly corroborato tins tradition 
Here is one of the much praised pieces on taiHl taihbcti, 
which inspite of its fanciful note, is not ^vhoIly destitute 
of mont. 


fatn •!(«»■« I 

'a«lw| 

=jS% ‘fllill TfC? wtMU 

■npltl ‘f’lll'H.'O I 
JtfCTI t'liMUt 
T'ITS ’oU'H.'O b 
I ’i’lwifli fei wii 
’fkirei RiWi 
=tt>i »Kc^h 
«Mt« tilt’ll B 

Onlj six poems in iH is to be foond in all ibe wrlgHpg books of 
eoUectlon and all Ibsse songs are ootewortliy 

46 
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'illRiT '512171 ‘StWC'i. II 

It will be noticed that ni this poem as \icll as in other 

poems on the same theme, the characteristic feature lies in 

its pow'ci of gentle hantei and soft 

Their chnrnotcriBtic sarcasm which, though not raie in 
quality ® 

other Knhiwalas, was wielded with 

great effect by Riisu and Nrsiinha. In all these poems 

we have, on the one hand, the extieme simplicity of natural 

emotion befitting a mugdlta heroine, on the other, there is a 

sense of piide and self-esteem, which imparts a touch of 

malicious egoism to these passionate songs Alluding to 

Kub 3 a, the Sakhi says 

trtTf, f^blc^t >ic»i 

I 

*lTt^} ^>1'^ f<l» 'it'Fi' 

5tTpl *lRc«ll I 

v5^6iof.5rtf^c<p1 U(.<n\ c'oc^l 

»1<IC»I iQ II 

' 2 |?lc^c<it 'sric-nt 121^1 
5t5|c»t 1 

II 

Or take another 

c<2lt»tcv5 1 
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melt* >11 TtW 

lltil CTflCS ( 

•OBli ’(iiw fif TOT "iliKt whUfl 
SlfJl 

> 11^1511 Cl '<h|P| f‘(*llt>l 

PI ^ tills Stttfe I 
frot *tif ‘(I'sUs CT irriS 
CH Pife C^lM Bl I 
PI sift ftpi 5?1 ^lis 
3 slsU niS 0 

tbar bjraka «OQg> egaio, tbero if no effoznuuito 
nlgenco of wlf pitj or ttnioiog (Jter racy pemraity 
: they are simple, direct end dignified and have coimder 
able restraiot of thoagbt and language The poets ask 

>nt itfii fins c<jim(s I 

■Sllsis SWS "USI I 
■fFsci an<rt CT fro »lwl 
c«nntpti Siw cnti I 
■•iini sPiistsl ctnrff miwl 
ffs =Illif «Uil C'UssIS'tl I 
■*11111 >«s(V Rsli’l sws (sskil 
vis sW I 

SpwInDg of the ordinary idea of love they ny 

rif<t lo ’I’ni c«rt esm =ni I 

^sk« sfats iitft <iStsl ^Ts I 

'SBPIl PUT riBPIl T*W-'«t>SfIl TP® I 
■Sllss C®P( lists cslt«l 1 t ?[Ptt I 

TST CrtSII ^ttre VX srfSPn I 
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'A rTR 3ptnl, i 

^rtP‘C</ ( 7 ^ r^^<T^! c^ ^(^tv ti 

and the* wa^t, of *'iK’]i a loM*r are ironical 1} rcpi cached 

^tP: 61^! II 

If one can lud^c fiom the cxcccduiud} Final! inas-^ of jiocins 
of Itfisu and Nr''iinlia, which In^. been picsencd but winch 
IS too iuader|uatc to icpicsciit then talents in full, one 
would still hesitate to set aside these little things as mere 
melodious tulles oi dcu} that then aulbors possessed a 
considerable shaic of the iiiosistible sonij-gift Then lo\e- 
songs may lack, as the loAC-songs of most of the Knbiwalas 
do, no^cItv, polish 01 depth, but thc\ lla^o a simple 
diiectncss and an uututoied nobiht} winch is not common 
enough among contemporary songstci-s. 


Ham Thukui, howeaci, the next gieat Kabiwala, dis- 
plays a vaiiety and abundance of poetical accomplishment, 

and his woik has foitunately come 
us in a comparatn cly laige 
bulk Haie Krsna Diiglmdl oi 
DiighangT, popularly staled Ham Thakui, the adjunct 
Thakui having been added as a maik of respect, was a 
BrShman among Kabiwalas of geneiully infer loi caste. 
He was born at Simla, Calcutta, m 1738 (1145 B S ).’ 


^ 'Writing in 1854, IS\ ai Gupta says that Haru died at the age of 
76, "more ttan forty years” before his own time This would indicate 
that the dates of Ham’s birth and death would be roughly 1739 and 
1814 respectively, 
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Hia father, KaJj’ffiJchandm * Dlr^ha^Jl sent hi» aon to the 
of one Bhurab-cbaodra S&rkfir bat hu meane ^rere 
not ffnfficient to pve hiB #on a good education nor did the 
eon »eem eager enongh to profit by hia stadiee , for from 
hu early years Ham betrayed a greater attachment to 
musical and poetical composition than to monotonous book 
learning ^Vhen he was a mere boy eleven years old, his 
father died and Ham at once gave up his books and began 
an irregnlar life of indolent pleasure for some years But 
he had a natural gift of song and bu irregular life had 
brought him mto contact with a gronp of bohemians 
whom he gathered together and formed an amateur Kabi 
party (saiitfr under the odcnovrledged guidance of the 
weaver poet RaghunSth in whoee company Ham had 
obtained his prebminary training It is through 
Kaghnnith (hat Ham first began to be widely Lnown and 
appreciated and for Btgbn Ham Thfiknr always chenehed 
a deep feeling of respect and gratitude a fact which is 
amply- indicated bv his goneronsly putting bis maater^s 
iiflprirt to some of his own compoeitions The story is 
told how Ham got fame and recognition for the first time 
by singing at the palace of BijO Nabokf^na, a great patron 
of letters of that time and how the delighted EfijH having 
awarded him with a parr of shawls the proud young man felt 
insulted at being treated hke a needy professional Kabnvala 
and walked away throwing the royal gift on the head 
of his own ditUt (drummer) The RHjil however was a 
man of taste and discerument and had enough sense of 
humour to appreciate the uncommon behavionr of the 
young poet and it was through the KljB s advice and 
patronage obtamed so queerlv that Ham subsequently 
formed a professional party fpeiudart dal) although he 

CiUsd KmDoWsfl tn Ba*soWafir L^hgi, tol ( 807 1 to 

0 j^ratnoddhur p 10) (n K^loifiO&digfT CTU p. 04 
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alwaj^s seemed aveise to earning mono} b} such a pros- 
titution of Ins talents Ilcncefoitli Kabi-song became 
his piofession and his fame 'jpiead fai and i\idc. He 
died at the age of 74 in 181^ ' 

It IS to be legicttcd that ncithei the songs of Haru 
Thakui noi that of his gicat inal Ram Basil ha^e been 
collected oi ciiticall} edited l6vai Gupta gaAC us (1854) 
for the fiist time the laigest collection of 45 songs of 
Ham Tlmkiii (though sonic of them aie raeic fi-agments) 

on the themes of salJn-samfjad and 

lection or cnticnl Kahioyalaihgev Gtl 

edition of Ins songs Sama)a/ia (1862) meieh reproduces 
yet pnblisuco ' j i 

27 of these with the singrle addition 

of new piece = The Gupia-iatnoddhar (1894) again, the 
othei aiitholog} of Kabi-song-?, gnes ns only 30 pieces 
all taken fiom Isiai Gupta’s collections In Prdchln 
Kah-samg} aha (1877), the niimbei of Haiu Thakur’s 
songs is veiy limited, only 13 being given undei his 
name, but of these 13 songs, fiie oi six at least 
have been unanimously attributed in other collec- 
tions to Ram Basu and one, so attiibuted to Rasu and 
Nisimha,® IS lightly oi nwongly placed under Ham 
Thakur’s name In PrlhglU, the most extensive modem 
anthology of Bengali love-poems, theie aie 30 songs 
attnbuted to Ham Thakur but all of them (except two* 
which are appaiently new but which are howevei meie 
fragments and do not add much to Ham’s lepUtation) 


^ Nabyabharat, 1311, p 605 Bu6, according to Kabxoyalddigei Qit, 
p 66 and SaTvifya Parxqat Pati iLd, 1302, p 384, following Tsvar Gupta 
{Pi-abhdlar, Pons, 1261) at the age of 75 

’ At p 184 But it 18 sometimes attnbuted to Efim Basu, 

» At p 87-79 
* At p 119 and p 397 
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are to bo found in other collections and ouo of the*® ‘ 
it univerrallr attributed m other collection* to Rnm Ila«n 
and ono which is Hani^s is wrongly attributed to Dliabinl 
BaniTc • Agiun much uncertainty still remains in spite 
of these eHortaj a* to iho question of authorship of many 
of these songs for there w abpolatcli no mcanB for 
determining with obsolnte certainty tlio authoruhip of 
manv a song ynnoiisU altnbnlcd to yanous poets 
tMiat 18 true of Haru ThSkur is true of every other 
Kabivrala , and this one instance yvould snfficjently illus- 
trate the nature and extent of the data one has got to 
handle m dealing with Kabi poetry 

Dot a poor collection of *15 song* — all of them not 
of the best and seme of them mere fragments— -is but & 
wdl} diminished and dynodled legacy of the extmonh 
nary reputation which Ham Thfikur has alway* enjoyed as 
one of iho greatest of the Kabiwnlas 
nti TemUlitT "■hich have come down to 

us moetl) rolato to either of the 
tyvo themes of l/tra^a nHj-ta^ad but if we arc to 
rely npon the testimony of livnr Gupta who wrote only 
forty }-eani after Haru XhAhurs death yve most admit 
that the great Kabiw’ola could wnte yyith equal faciht} 
and power upon all the other recognised themes such as 


Uii tafiar aad 
■oji^ t^r*HrTvHjy of 

Ttrir Gopta. 


effamaul, Halicut ittcyat, lakar aad 
On the first two of these 
dtviaionB not a single composition 


of Haru has survived Ifivur Gupta again tolls oa 


that Haru could compose best on the theme* of 


At p 808. 

At p 018 The SaAjV »Sr.«ihyrofca end BSAjlfTr OS* eta fire a 
•elecG n oT ‘Rjil-eoDgei hrrt Uwy are Ut*r and Inferior coDodioBj 
apparently reprodndogwh*t U glmn In other ipecial coHectloni tod 
therefore are not mentioned here. 
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lahai ^ and IJieitd, but these songs, although much piaised 
in then time foi then ingenuity and veibal music, weie 
hopelessly vitiated by bad taste and uniedeemed coai’seness 
and can be dismissed mth the just though seveie comments 
of Isiar Gupta himself which deseiwes quotation heie , 

(71 '^1% 

<Pp?C'® ^13I 

^PlC'® '^'® <fC*f 

(<(> ^®t^ *^f<ic^® 1 

^ *|R»|1Rn® 

^bb C^C<P<^1 

^^C'®»(, ^ 1 ^f%, ^'S}»(, ^'SSI'I, 

^'Siw ^Pic<i^'® 25^«1 <fP;C'®»( 1 It IS no 

wondei, theiefoie, that these soiTgs have all peiished, 
and time, the exoi-able judge and destioyei, has preserved 
to us only those songs on biiaka and sakhl-samhad foi 


^ If Kheud IS unquotable, lahar is nearly so As the modern 
reader has no idea of ivhat it is like ■wo give here a specimen of a 
moderate type — 

«it5 C? 1 

'Sl^ ■^0*151 'tficif ^Ttf^ '*1^11 D 

c^UU bib dItJi 

V45(cl <J.(.<) Wt'® I 

«l(,b ■5('45vSjtq '»t«1 W\, 

'Q^ <pl:C^ ^'S CT ^ ? 

It hardly requires any comment This and Kheud represents a 
phase of the Kabi-moremcnt over -which the cntic had better keep 
silence 

- Safnhad Prahlinlor, Pons, 1, 1261, pp 6 6 
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which Kam T^iSkur Itail l)ocn dcwnwllv famonR and 
winch indicate o\cn in the frntnncntan and inadwjnato 
f]»ecimcn«» whicli have conic down conndemblo )»etio 
|iowrr, which cannot lie, as it often i^ Piimmanlv damnctl 
Leannjj aside the nnenticnl encomiums of rcaclionon 
enthu«au>ts, on the one liand ami undno nndervahnn;; by an 
eqimllj enthn ta«t»c school of *moilcm rnticfl’ on the other 
WT must admit that e\*en the obnonsh inadequate and 
in«un3eictits|iocimen of Iloni 'p^lkur’s norkmanship which 
have siimxTd inihcato tliat ho had, oven 
nil poetic quill}* judged l)j stncl tiandnnl niHiCtent 
infelligonce ami |)ootic [wuer in larger 
or smaller in clearer or more clouded shajic of wnttng 
songo ami not mere congencs of \on»{w Considering the 
time and the circnmstincc^ tlu must not bo regarded 
as a von i»oor or mean |)mi«o Diat there arc obnons 
and not ineonsidcmblo defects i* true The subject is 
often tntc tlio thought a hflclncjred or in ignificant one 
the ixwt lacks iicrfcct expression and sn tamed utterance 
IK defcctue ni rh}mc or metro or other tcchnnal qnah 
ties and has one of tlie stipenor charm and grace of the 
greatest Baisnab {locts Hut the indcinmble jet unmis- 
takable poetic toucli is alwai-s there and nothing but 
sni«rficial or wilfulli cojincion criticism wnll jxioh pooh 
its true poetic spirit or damn it mth faint jiraise 

It IS not possible uithiii tlie limits of our jilau 
to enter into details or with the s|iw» at our dis- 
posal, to pve extensi\e quotations winch alone would 
bring out the bcaut\ of Ham Thnkuri eonga 
But these sougs are more or less jiirtlj included in the 
uiiroeroiis anthologies of Bengali 
poetry and many of them aro known 
by heart to even one who knows 
Bengali ]>oetrv nt all TJie best sfenga of Han: Tl^Okur 
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tlio mclil of uliicR il i‘' nn)>o^‘'il)lr to nndointr, looio 
fclian justify (,h('in‘^ol\0‘' to ;in\ ono \\lin lookv ut pootr} 
with pi‘-t niid r'ltliolir* !i]>picciat ion 'I’o ''iioh a rcadei, 

not a trifle noi 

^1^'Ul nor 5^pdn ■=tC't'i 'w^u\ ^13 
noi f1C<tl 

'^ri'dC'll noi 'srtt'il noi T'? 

nor main otliei-^. \Aelia\enot ‘'jmee enoni:li foi len"tli} 
quotation'; lint we '’hall select heie two '-pecinitn'’ (othei 
than tho'^e incntionod) fiom hi'’ 'inUii-fam^nuI - 

{b<?-q «^t^l 1 *171^ 1 

^ ■-iw’t 11 

'Id C’lwpi ^I'vfW 

batl'lW ^tPl ^Jpj ^t'G II 

PtsTw ;fl»W vfl ^ 

*\Pa PiPt I 

's '^No f^c^tc^ \5?ths II 

*tj1^, ^rrs CT^t <tb'i 1 
ooPiU ^'t II 

C't‘1*l 'tM 

GIRO'S C^ 1 

C4t^t ’a^C<l ^mPi ^tTf?! 9^ 

'srtJiH ^ II 

' Contains Ham TbSknr’s master’s (Raghn’s) bhanita hence 
quoted as Eaghn’s in Banga SahtUja Parichay, vol ii, pp 1648-49 

- Sailibad Piabhalar, Pons, 1261, Kahioyalddige) Qlt, p 88, 
Oupta ratnoddhaTf-p 60, Saiigii-sdi saiiigynlia, p 1038, also quoted in 
Ndbyabhdt at, 1131, p 602 
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TLe other is a line piece bnt it le eomotimee nttrihnted 
to Rim Basil * 

mfV eiinU >111 w ei|P(t*il sn I 

^ iW, ^ftl a^jlte oftte I 

fV wliiirii TO fpufit emtP-itfl ’jf'IW I 
nnel fti i 

•ITRI CTO W1 TO wHlfii "TITO AnliteWi felt^l 
Rtft '«t«l W CChIimI wlalHi MtHfl iini^l I 

UN, feileW ftft ^<t 1 ^ >rtft '"Ttfil e-ft*! I 
ftl’Ht'HCftft'ilc'eMl fei»|^ m^wItnfsFH wiftttt 
ifr i>(«K.p i,sl(<l c.'enn anelfl Wfl Ci(W I 

4l^e 4tl< TO fT« I 

Cf ’Ffi (ewe ^ vs i 

HtN fla (ew^ Rt Tft ^PT Tft «1 ?«f *tt« I 

e^la-iite elVeewe 4«titl^ ntw (TO Re i 
«ietes %tM sft iNft c? rto 9^^s 
’'Tfi wlii'i =6 '•rtH rffil I 

Haru Th&kiir is certainly at hi* beet m theee songs on 
ta^il-joThiSfi and one who doee not incur the mishap of 
falhng between the two eobools alrcadv allnded to will 
appreciate their charming qnabt} Hi* hroAa eongs whwh 
at one time enjoyed and even to^y enjoys an enonnoo* 
repntation and popolanty are certamly inferior m quality 
a* well a* m balk not only to bis composi 

tions but also to the diroia songs of his nval and 

So attrOmtod hi 1811 p 476 ud /emolIifiMl 1808-01 

p, 803 I bat in nil other ootloetknj from ffrar Qopta doimwuda. It 
ii udgaed to Ham 'yhlkor Thar* are sUgfat dlffu uoee of g hi 
TarfcKU oollff’ticm In arme anihologlM tho linee b^innlng wHh 
tftw Titft tnVm ai oonrtJtnUng a topanto ■eong 
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conicnipoi.ii \ Bilin Bill'll TliC'-o .-oii'i;.' do not o.'ill loi 
(lotailcd coininonl Ihouijh ‘'Oinc ot tlicm :uo not allonctlici 

(lo-titnto ol niot it Tlioic w no 
Ilib Bonfih jiocnhni olinnn ni ohonof on^'tK’ fontnro 

winch (listin‘iin‘'lio^ thc^o ‘'Onfj- Tioni 
‘'imilni comjioBilions ol othci Kahiwnln^- except pci Imp^ tlie 
fact that tlicic i'- a ‘■cn^-e of (li‘'a)>poin(mrnt,' of cmbittcml 
fechn",* of ^ai'ca.'lie ^^loonunc‘'‘•'’ in lonr and tcmpoi 
Wc wall thoicfoi c eln‘-e thi^- aeconnl willi one ‘>hort ])iccc 
winch, if not chaiactcii'-ticalh icpiO'-entatixo, will dlu‘:tiatc 
‘^uflicicnth Ham Thahui’*' ‘'t\lc and inannci 

^^wl '5rt^c‘l1 

II 

51C41 kUm 

WW 1 

!rlcn1 ^mV^W 

II 

Nitjananda-das Banai^i, popularly called Nitui oi Nitc 
Baimgi, joungei than Ham Thakin but much oldei than 

Ram Basil, w'as one of the famous 
and populai Eabiwalas of his time , 
but his fame lested moie upon his 
sw’^eet and melodious singing than upon his ^loetical 

' See for instance the song ‘^£(1:^ Spit'S .SUcttl ’ 

or ’ C^'l'l'l’ (alrendj quoted nndei Enghunatli) or 

* C^P 'Sftditvi) .q 5lpsjM C'll'l Mtdl SftC'tl 21’lC‘rt in'll I ’ 

- See foi matauce itllt'!! <i>(,«il'i| £(\5jn’ (sometimes attributed 
to Ram Basu), ‘?Jp ^ ^ IV ’ or 

^tntp iqiitvi) Cfifsi 1 

=>See for instance '*lhP I or 

ptMtiCtfl ^ It'S ^pwi 
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comjw^hon ITo xm nn oxjxrt Kinder mther th*n 
a ;;oo<l enmpeser nf \vonl Him olf an unicttercil 
man ho could lianll\ \\‘ea\o wonl^ into mu^io j but 
one Gour Kabirilj a nati\e of Simla Calcutta and a 
brilhaman naraoil VabHi 'n'l'bur u cd to frame son^x for 
him b\ which he a-on i^o much rquitation Gour Kabirilj' 
exccllcil m hrah and tkfml while Nabfti XhUkur had 
more \erKitilc jjift although ho i« crr<lite<l with Rreat 
eicellenco in liip ji/ti? Miftiii / U ih dilBciilt howe\or to 
ascertain at tlm »la\ uliat particular wnp v\-a compoMxl 
b\ thi-« or that mdi\Mhial jKict and c\cn Imlf a ccntiir) 
atfo T8\-nr Gupta no mean jiuIro uho collcctwl thcpo 
'«onp^ onU 11 >oar« after Nitili’» death and had ampler 
matennls than wo no^r confo^^cil Iin innbdih to 

do w * All roncs therefore whicli were mnjj b\ hi« port\ 
now fjo bv hu# name atone 

Niiai WM bom at Cliandan na^ar about 1751 (llo8 
B S in the homo of one KufljadS^ Baianab and uiUs 
brouphtupm llaiKuabiam Nothing howcvcrie Icnoim about 
the detail of hi« life lait hw fame a>. a Kabiwala at one 
time spread far and \nde o\cr the pixwperouB citie* and 
\ illnRes on the two eules of tlio HoorK and n*e rend praphio 
accounts of the eaRcmo« mtli uhich people iu»ed to como 
from a preat distance to witnes the wm'^tional Knbi fi^htfl 
bob\Ton NitHi and BhalftLnl Dayik one© hm Rrent nvni * 

Thia CaUrfj mlco aiod to coupoao aoDgi for other pvilct. 
tjiksinTnlra7»U Jog! (Loko Jogl) and Nflu Thakor were among Ukmo 
whora bo thaa faroored. it hia boon alrcad/ noted that ono aong 
wblcfa ii oftoQ attribatoJ to MUI bean tbo bhniy of Rlmjt. Thli 
maj Indlmto, if Ibo aong itaeU la oot Ramp i that tbo lallor mi one 
of tbo poelkal preeopion of NItAi 

In PraeJil boweror two aongv are gfron with 

direct attrfbatkm to Kabal Tbdnir 

8oe ScihbSd Probmor AfcnhAjuj 1 ISOl 
fHd, he. eU 
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]iutr hi^ piofc-'^'ion nol otih !)ionLjli( liini Ininc, i( nKn 
bioiifrlit lynn inono\ , .nul uo .no ioid (1m< Ik made L;nod 
ufcc ol his loitunc i)\ ^]K‘ndin[r il in cioctui'j; nn yl/Zr/f? fit 
Clnnsui'nh and .i (oniplo at Chandan-n.iKai wlioic all the 
gieal ielip;ious IpstnaK woic ludd with pomp and splcndonr 
In 182),' while lolnininii: liom the Iioikc of the Krijri 
of Kasimbnxai whcic lie bad iroiie to ‘-mg dining the Pu].! 
festival, he wa^- attacked b\ illnc‘-s winch ]iio\ed fatal and 
he died in the «.uiie }eai at the gioat .ige ol ‘-event} He 
had thicc soil'' Jagatchandia, Unmcliandia and Piemchandi-a 
each of whom iiiliei lied his l.itlici’® )>iofe-‘:ion, if not his 
talents, and ioimed Kabi-paitiO" in latci times, but no 
diiect descendant of Nitai is alive to-da} 

Like Ham fludviii whom Nitai icscmblcs so much in 
poetical chaiactei, Nitai possessed nol a small shaic of the 
gift of exquisite song-vviiting He wiote eliiell> on hnUil 
hawMM and in aha but in both these he shows considemblc 
povvei Wc have alieady quoted one of his beautiful songs 
in which theie is, it not the delicacy ot aitilicial bloom and 
peifection, a stiaiu ot the leal, the ineffable tone of poeti} 
piopei Nitai had none ot Ram llasu’s ihetoiieal tendency, 
finical nicety oi stiaimng aftei studied effects, but his 
songs possess not a little amount of unconscious fieshness 
and beauty ot tendei sentiment and expiession Nitai 
howevei, like most of his compeeis, is a veiy unequal poet , 
spasmodic buists ot hue lines and couplets go band ni 
hand with insipid and baldly tolerable veises Himself a 
Baisnab Baiiagi be, among tbe Kabiwalas, could moie 
successfully imitate tbe inimitable Baisnab lyiies but tbe 
imitation often involves a peeuliai lack of judgment wbicli 
makes bim lepioduce tbe beiesies rathei than tbe viitues of 
eailiei poets It is not necessaiy to give too many 


' 1813 according to KahioyalMtgej Gif, p 110 
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quotation! but the folloxnng elected extracts a* well as 
that giTOu on p 830 would illnrtrnte his nients and defects.* 
ipH c#pr HJItft I 

Vt HtttPt "flillw 
aw ■Mifiiwi g 
^fir ft '•tito aw »iia TO atn i 
gft an oral aft a? •dPit'si atPtttff i 
aHj ®t5 aa tfit trot •il'ilg gft ait i 
«aftl alwat 'fa'iwil .(gwfl JW can art n 

NitHi's biraitt Bong« agmin which however are rother 
scantily handed down are not altogether nepligihle 
althongh they have none of the aupenor ment of RJIm 
Bara a biraba ft e select hero two specimens 
Canih wUle cHaalo 
■artfa afaw ft 'stal wfaw ’lift i 
^ ca am ai^t-s oatsii 
’itsiitca '®rti *nnti aft ■ 

TOt a lal caw c'olHicat 
wlsile c«rt wawl arft i 
ca atcal Sakai aSca caacw 
atw iw aa fa«a 'Sift i’ 

flftft aaca ftatal aft am cskacol wa i 
aaft ^aU« art I 

aro aam aalwl aa -aaft alats aa i’ 

prafcUlAr Agnbffjaq 1*61 p 10. 

/Wd p. 0. G*fi#« rartoddAS p. 186-9 1 S’ GT^ p 1*2. 

* Ihld loc, oh.) {hid, p lOTi ftrd,p 121 
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Latest boin ottlu'; gionp but intimately connected witli 
llaiu Tlirdcui in jioetieal nvaln, in ‘•ii]iciioi icpiitation and 
also in the singulailv iiii'^y nipal lietic ciitiei>-m winch has 
been lavished Cioin tune to tune iijion him, is Ram Basu 
He was considciabh Aoungor than Ham and Nitai — almost 
JiV foity -eight and tlni'ta-fivo \cais icspeetn cl\ -llha\ ing 
been ^ sinvned Nitai t,o^on 

veais and died ThaKin < His fvdl 

name Avas Rum-mohaii he was wideh '’hid po])iilai- 

h known tlnongh the abbic\iated foim c’’! >'amc, 

Ram Basil His biitl’’"!'^^'’^ 

Rain Rnsu 178G Srdkia Oil the light 

HoogK and Ins fathei’s 4 name was 
Ram Lochan Basil Likeeveiy Mllagc-bo\ he i''a- at hr^t 
educated at the village ^iiR//S( 7A7 and then at ti|*f 
tw'clve he w'as sent to Calcutta to Ins uncle's'^ (father’s 
sistei’s husband) house at Jornsanko foi finthei ,>^diiention 
But like Ham Thakui, Ram Basil show’ed CA^itil 
ea'ily yeais a maiked tendency tow aids jioetical 
wdneh made Ins ambitious fathei soin but wlncliji brought 
the young poet to the notice ol the kabnvala Rhalniii 
Banik Bhabaiii’s tiaining and enconiagmflent m'^jule Rain 
Basu lealise veiy early the tme bent^^bis geni''^^n«- IBs 
fathei dying soon aftei this, Ram Baso bf^d to give I - „p ])]•? 
studies and became a cleik in some reel cantile ofhJ^ But 
Ins poetical aptitudes proving too strong, he ultimaUph took 
up the piofession of a Kabiw'ala a luci'atn e pi ofes=|j,ioii, how - 
evei, in those days as a regular means of livelihhocKl At 
first he continued to compose songs and sing foi f Bhabaiii, 
later on for Nllu Thakui, Tlr5kui-das Simlia a^,Kl otliei-s , 
but in the end, a few years before Ins death, ^l,e foimed 
a pai-ty of Ins owm, at first amateur eventually /^piofessional 
Of his ehaiactei nothing definite is known ])at Ram 
Basu seems to have been one of those poets who iipye 
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relished thif» life heartily while hcartili behevinp m another 
He was not a man of ascetic or 

nu temper 4ad melostio temper nor had he taken Upon 
ohaiscter it on™ reli 

nm] seonuil himself the mere materialism or the 

satiatetl attitude of latto^-da^ poets 
but he had enonpli eimp)icit\ ami inte^nti of feelmp 
whicli made him pateful for the jo%*s of life bnt repentant 
nhen he had exceet1e<l m enjonnp them Trndihon speaks 
of his iKirtiflJitv for one JajfieAvnrl ' a sonptreus of Nila 
Thakurs part\ who was herself a pifted Kabiwala of some 
reputation m her time But thoup'h he ivas himself not 
above reproach be would still sotirwe with considerable 
frankness and sincerity the reckless \ ounp men of hw time.* 
Indeed B*m Baan's poems express in the moet vmd 
and distinct manner, the alternate or mtlier i-arying moods 
of a man of soft sensibilities relipous as well as sensoal 
RBra Basn's poems which however have not come 
down m a more complete or more abundant form tlmn 
HaniT^^^r** dmde themselves in 

Three gronpi of hli three CTOUiw bkrtthn and 

poem*. * 

a^amanJ In all these three depart- 
ments of Kabi ixwtn he is said to have excelled bot the 
IKiems whicli lia\e survued m each dejsirtment do not dis- 
pla\ an equal degree of merit His songs on Mlkl^ttn^xbud 
altliough placed bv popular opinion in the same rank wnth 
Ham T hUkur B exquisite things in the same line are 
certainl} much inferior not only to those of lus nml Ham 
but also, it seems to those of Nitfli Bairtlgl Although 

Of Jaj&elr*rT no deUlU are kncnni ■ om or nro of her eemga hare 
lorrlTod which are notJcesble Thej wfl! be foirnd In BaAjjpa 
Peruheyg tdL U i also In other antfaologle*. 


+7 
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tlierc me Rome fine pieces which one tliould not cajincionsly 

i^noie,' Ills ‘•onp;s on mkhl 

_ , , ™ , aie innikcd ])\ an aitificialiti of tone, 

Gonoml cimmclonp 

ticq of liifl PonpiH OB ^ consulci’ahle (h‘']ila\ of clieaj) 

pormlly of Iur foiirp , , , i 

on ‘^nVn <^01111-111 inp:enint\ and ‘^omotinicOn a Mil"a- 

iitj of tone and sentiment mIiicIi \ci\ 

often mais his beautiful passages AVo ha\e rpiotcd ahcad\ 

one song of this t\pc while illustmtuig tlie feebleness and 

inadequacy of ICabi-son"s in lopiodueing the spirit and 

gi'ace of eailiei poetn Ham Jjasii is often icgarded as the 

greatest poet of this group but he is at the same time the 

most unequal poet Indeed the «ongs of Rum Basil, in spite 

of tlieir ehaim and appeal, illustiate \ei\ apth the utmost 

capacity as well as the utmost limitation of Kabi-]ioeti\ 

m all its aspects The meiits and defects of those 

songs aie alike ven gieat As on the one hand, we 

have, in some of them, considei-ablc simplicity of style, 

diiectness of evpiession, yigoious use of the yernaculai 

idiom, tenderness and human inteiest, so on the othei, we 

have the almost cloving displaA of yeibal oi alhtei-ative 

dexterity, the conscious elaboration of tinial themes oi tiite 

sentiment, the com paratnelv uninspiied use of ornaments 

and conceits the bane of a long-standing literal} tradition 

and a false and affected taste foi the jingle of w’eakl} and 

mhaimonious phrases Coming, as it does, at the end of 

this flouiishiiig peiiod of ICabi-poetiy, Ram Basil's song at 

once lepiesents the matuiity as well as the decline of that 

species. 

Taking m the fiist instance, his songs on salln-samhM 
in which we find all these meiits and defects amplj’ set 
forth We cannot but admit then infeiioiity in tone, 
sentiment and expiession as seen in lines like the following 

' See for instance Ins song ■q>c<l sj).! or 

^ etc, 
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^ TtJJtff ^ •tW 1 

TO din:^ »w*tt5 01 -w ^ in*rT^n 
WtVf?v '^Tt*l ^ I 

a. pood epecitnon of \efbal deitentv but it laekB in poetic 
illnmination Tbcn apam note the ram }et infonor note 
of the follo^nng — 

« rntn^fn i 

^ ^ OF «fioi -if^w ^ 

^ ifOl ^ lift ^ I 

or lake even the following arbiicial and hardly iMpinng 
lines at one tirae highl> extolled as one of the best pieces 
of ROro Basu ' 

w:»i Pf ft Mii<i OT<( on nft ft c^t»i I 

nifini ftn <> 011 * I 

ttbl'll ^ft f^-4c*ll <PI^ AW* I 

ftft ftft «f*l Jlf 5 l 

^ ^loiT ft mft OT«i nft ■ 

^ ft uTOfl wont ^«fpn jm wft «M •iftce i 

•vt wn wft fiioi ftwii 'ijrsi ctft «(t»n I 

■n-ijlSa \MUfn ^ Jrtwi 'fit'll 5 ntTn ft ^ I 
'«tlMl flft irm Sir ft -"iltt, 1 
^rtfl ft 'ilelt'i snn I 
ii»i wft fift "f Ntw ft fen tt I 

Id hu takiJ-MiMad if ItAm Bun in not fontutio to 
fngidity, he u often ineipid to dnllneea If he dooe not 
diigrat, he too often tires It is very sehlom th»t Rum 


Tbi* aoas li genanllj g^rvo u BIra Bm ■ j bat m Beiiffa BShitfa 
Pwnelutf Tol. Of p. 116X, wber* It It plactd endtr Htro fblknr'i um*. 
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13ahu biuhts loilh inlo oomiuinlivel) line *' '''' 

I 

lol lowing’ 

^ "<}C^ I 

ttff ^ 1 

^ 11 
^ Gff’i 
1 

' iit I 

“Tlc^ <^tPl fnwf^ 

^ ?[i’1 •{'AL*{ C^J-qC'f II 

The above 1 emails cqualh apjil}' to hi^ hnnhu '-ong"- 

„ , , Listen to tins lant'^'"^'^ long- 

His soiige oil otutha , , 

chann-out complaint ^ langiu^'lnng 

maiden 

<pc<^ nk cn^ II 

?ri'®»ij PiR v2i>c^c'® I 

'^r<i ‘Zik I 

(?t^ MJ'il <lk 

L*\t kte^ cn^ ’1^’‘t(.<ic'5 II 
’t<^kf<l U^\k TIC’S!! ^t^iT ' 

TN ^^*fT '*ICSf ^C*! ’t^^lT l' 

— si<?i?f srfil’vo 

1 

^ vtc^ T^i:TfC‘5iC'* II ! 



kAnn\AiivVs 




at^ tftTlRt*! W liT»l ■f*lfll‘i C?H Wtl I 
•iwi ftpf irPi ^ irt 'stK r'i‘«*i« TO «rti I 
*(<01 TO KI’H'h ct «to 

TO ’it«t •tw tmi » 

'rfr fti'ft'e Brt •t^fil’l »I1^ *n^l(fl nrt I 
(.'f\’\ *tTO ■«('1R1I 'tv filTO tot 
■•tlft <ttRr OT ’rfR *1^ w'li.* ■ 

51^ TO’tt'OTOl TOH<fl-(H ^I'llH fw CTO I 

cwfi >fl C?? ‘Tl'llt ftR T'H«« E5 •tTOTT I 
*tw fw*l ft«1 TO 'ffilt'S Btft TOT I 

«TO <flr<sil?t bit'll '»llPl «[«^|P| ♦ITOTT 0 
TOI TO 'StC'l TOW <i TO '•(Iw 

fro « TO ilwl «ft 1 TO ■> 1 «Tl 

laTO *1* fjtTO ’!» 'Sit’li* I 

It IS impossible to mistake tbe sigoiboaoce of these 
lines and their tendency to artifioiahty Super-suhtletiee 
of ingennitv are more and more preferred to genuine poetic 
imagination and the true and spontaneous accents of 
poetry are lort 

Indeed this tendenej tonmrdti au artificial rhetorical 
style this wenUness for fn^id conceits and for studied 
effects are verj marked throogbout the songs of Rrtm Baau 
and debase not a little the true quality 
L«an,„ norsrd. rho- »f >> 1 . work There is a good deal of 
torio and artfflcUlUy genuine passion and emotion in his 
songs but the artificial expression so 
often given to them makes them lose their proper appeal 
The tncka of the artist are more apparent than the passion 
■>f the poet They administer an exciting pleasure to the 
eye and the ear but they seldom touch or transport The 
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bnaka of H/ini Bnsu is not the fjhal/n of tlie 
with its CMjUisite pfission ivml jioi'gnancy no 
^t/aZ/n of modorn poets with its dclioncy an^ 

It 16 1^0 much of a verbal eoiilcst, of a frivc hug aa^ 
Clous linguistic stnfe of llie proyaibha hcioine. TW 


of bnicnsm is undoubted but ficicc banter, 




inentalism oi piei'Cing iioin foim's its csFCiiee; mad 
IS too much of “bito,^’ of ab and r/Air (# e 
distiess to be at all touching, ns in the folio ring* : 

t'ses? 

^ ^ 1^41 II 

Pt "flPs 4 IU I 

Ptw (?1 dt»rtlk I.. 

c-^bl ^iPi 0 t*l » 


^ ^c«il istt'l 'ot<n i[ 

^ 'I*! I 

*2lt*l ^ 1 

^<<^> 511 ^ f>tw lu ^ 11 


^c^ 4 » If (1 11 


‘ All these specimens are taken from Sambad 
them are reproduced in Sangit «aj, vol ii. 
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t'lk'il cirffl '5*lf4 ^ I 
^ PI to Sl^lll >711 

**IT'lT^ I 

PT® t*twil <1^ t'f'Cl 5175 I 

■•ItW OT ■>75 575 « ’75 I 

’rfil JIT 'SC5 •1^55 '^Wlcn Jilt 51 1 

TO Cl 1>C1 <7177 >*01 <TO »rtl Cl> TO! 

W1 5111 f5 c»U7tl ftl 51’115 I 

«lclj ClCl TO 7lc<7J, 5^ >715 CW Olllai 

l^r*! flit 7<7^h Rltl ICl <7t«177 I ^ 

5|7|7 CTO >7515 C5W 

Ct^ri 5^ lldlCl ^ 5IWI1 5^11 dWl 

TO C5^ ell'll! OC7W TfUtl lt75l 5^ 

■IPI lUl CllC5l »«l« 1 

'•rtfi Tlftl fV tiiki iciIV I 
ClUl 5l icl CTIt® di c5ti cto 
ift -ilci u>ld ciw k<7r» I 
CTO lllPftPIWt^ lllfl*! 55^’?! 

f>7 *11717 WtCTtl >155 Cl^ci ifllP'! I 
c«k7 «t»K7Plfi5l7 C7k5 (tC 7 all7 *(1717 5^ 7wlf5 I 

5t7l7 >ltt*MtWl 7<*t7 *5171 51 7177 C15 f^H I 

f^ 7l1«k'l ltd lid ifl 5^ TtPl ItS f77«7 I 

There is also sometimes a tendeoev to elaborate didac 
tio or iymbolical form of erpressioo > 

Prl^rpW pp, 74-76 *Sr »aA^niA« rol. II, p lOlQ. 

Tbli dld^rtio tendettej the SL»bfw*l*e profaablj got from the writer* 
of the derotioc*] aoof^ who froni Bimprojld dowurtard* orten 
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C(2f5I ^ bh|5 >PC«1 1 

^ (TTf’^ CSlt^ ^ 

■^('SiC'N ^ II 

»(c<i ci?c'^, 

Sw C[ fate's ^C<1 'S[«1 

^ClJ C'2t5(\s<^<;(' j^dxs ipoi II 

^S<\> J(C*{-< ^ 

RctfeV! ^ 

(M^ <IC'9 '^\ ^=1 II 

C'5^»i'^c^ Thm '*i?*ri»ii<( 

C^ C*<»< ^ ^ ^1^03^ I 

c<i^l -^1^ ^‘^c<p 

C(2(i('*I^C'^ '*11^ 4?i<l C‘^<h\ C5l1c<f 1 

^c<? ^c«i^ «i'n (nc?( 'S?1(q^ ^rl 

i£i4R*^rvic«i 11 

It IS not necessaiy to multiply quotations which have 
alieadv become too lena^hy but these aspects of Ram 
Basil's souses (m particnlai his btra/ia songs) have been so 

often ignoied that ciitics have gone 
poetic spn it length of declaiing that the 

songs in question^ smart and ingenious 
though they aie, aie the most beautiful specimens of Kabi- 
song Beautiful specimens Ram Basil's hi) aha songs aie 
blit they aie such only when Ram Basil uses above these 
fatal faults and depends upon the stiength of his natiiml 

indulged in this vein Bara Basu very dexterously makes use of 
colloquial idiom, even of slang, but he sometimes carries the 
femWj to the extieme, e g , ‘ 

ofc? rm. 1 tiC'*r<i s,(.vi r;|yij y| ?.<i. 

c«l(.d Rw qrt’i ^tohi i ch<i ^ ctt ^ ,|’ 

‘ ^tpi C'qelty etc 
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jKKjtic gcnms It 19 allowable and dcfirablo to pick these 
up;l\ wec(I•^ out of the ganlcn but uiifortiinatelv these 
unwelcome prowtlw too often choke and dcstro) the 
cliarm o\cu of Ins beautiful pieces It is \cr\ seldom tliat 
wo flml exquisite and ii»ontancou«f uttemneo m Hllm Bosu 
but when \N 0 Ond them there is nothin" better in the 
whole mnffo of Kabi poctrj Son^ such os the following 

iICT ^ ^ HWfl C^iRl I 

^ 1 

S[1 I 
or 

♦t't BtB I 
or 

^r?t9 tftt-PTtt ^ CRV CT9 =d 1 

fVf «rt^ ^ 5d 1 

an<l man) other fine things are 

praibcd and the\ deseno quotation nni^/all t 

tliat ha\o been bostowetl upon the^ The} are too 

well known to require comment or quotation again hero 

and tho} nm} bo found in almost all soloctions of Bengab 

songs But ono or two of tho lees well known may perhape 

bo welcome again 

CiOT ?U5 mt*! Pic>lrt I 

capl ’tslt'll n«tC5 CWC5 

aitufl Jf® ftcNrt »lW>r *H«C« 

csWn C'Stw iirt iStti Pfw ^*1 

fr w erfV JTttr® cifn «1<i i 
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'5i|;;(^ vp2 sin 

cn (^T3L^ II 

c2ip;5T -Erj-:! >i^n i 

C<^‘t'( "^'A C^Rmi rv2lCT 5i'< I 

ApA v21tC‘/-T 5f{nf>; 

<5IT?’ (P c^tc^i f5i‘srt>iCT 'iC'^n^ ^>A\V i 

AlA (?fc5f c^'c?r J-W 'ir.^ C5t< 

CT 7\^ ^2(^Pq I’ 


v2l1»'„ ^’- PT 1 

'ww 5??it'ec^ ‘'<U ^'vt fr i 

'^\^z< ^tP?- 1 

WiR 'Jpl, vat*!, ^L-Pl 1 
!,?Aa c^in, ‘SjT*!; Pis- 5:'<( i 

[>i5|(H Tti:^ f< n 



RTun f ' 


tf M)!!!!' 


become tr than once 
cviUcibCC \ ound ol it" iille^cd immoiiil tfiuleiic\ ‘ 

TiicrT?'":^ doubt, u" u'c ha\c pointed, too much ot 


The alleged unmoral 
tendency of his songs 


finolih, iriotsnes':, \ ililication, auda- 
cit\, "martnc"^: of repartee and pur- 
suit of celfi"}i pleasure in mo^^t of 
these songs and that theie i" an indeeoious ]a\it\ of ex- 
pression, an improper loosenc''" of style winch debases the 
qualitjr of these songs , but the point is too often ignored 
that what is expressed m these songs is not the love of 
the analytic and self-qnestioning artist oi the lefined rap- 
ture of the idealist but the love of the natural man mth 
all the foice and cmdityof its natural passion Loiein 


^ Chandrasekhar Mukhopadhyay, Sarusiat Ktinja (essay on Earn 
Baau’s bi) aha) . also see Preface to Easaliliandai by the same author 
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this ]K)etn (loofl not die in drernnH nor m it troubled with 
a deep philo«oph\ or bored with its 

bat thetr tipmilon 

of Renotne homon own ideality, soeriDg into \-ague 
pasiion or indefinite pontheiim It 
IS strong naturalistic and direct, if also a little boisterons, 
un refined and even jfross It is sureU too much to 
hnng in moral considerations for judgment upon this 
honest cry of the erotic passion 

(?r* =rtft bT« 1 

fip ftn cm TtfSn 5^l^l i 

^1‘it C1CT «t1ii 
frot tilw Tl,t45l« 

^ W ’Trt W I 

or of 

xirT l«i ’rw n>f* >a*l I 

.« TO 4tt<RI1 « 0 lM ct*i 1 

TO! ^ifil (?! •tiPl OW 

PI CTPt 'Sit’I •towfl 

*tTfi PrO fne® rR Ft! offlC'-' 

»rw( ft fif <fP!' s) • 

nor IS it possible to underrate tlie jsdpitatiDg humanity of 
tbs following oft quoted linerf which ma\ be qnofed again 

'ell'll ftntu 

' fw m 'v'e'iH I 
•tf® (o^el'i 5Il '9 IPI «il-\iM m -• 

vf’n ft?i I 
oi'R PI^ ■teo'l iij>ie iTOl 
TW PCT B 
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'^rt^Itil =Tl ^1 5t^ >in1 ^C«t 
W»l Of<!{1 rfC<^ C^l^ ^ 1 

^7l<^C'il ^t'l I 

'5rf*fl (71 c<f»( '2t=^ic^ II 


To condemn these e\piessions of the flanker and simpler 
moods of the passion itself is uniust and canting piiidei}' , 
and the whole contlo^els^ o^er the quc'^tion of moral 
tendency would seem to one to l3e a signal instance of the 
wrong thing in the wiong place It is moie than useless 
or 11 relevant eitliei to lead austeie morals into these poets 
01 damn them for then want of moials To ani one w ho 
can appieciate the honhonne of Kabi-poetr\, the songs 
remain and leniain 3'et unsuipassed, inspiteof its leiy direct 
plain-speaking (01 coaiseness if you will) accoiding to 
modem standaids, as the most fiank expiession of physical 
affection, of the exceedingl}' human, honest and natural 
passion of the man foi the woman The amatoi}' fashion 
of the woild passeth but instead of undei valuing it 01 
sneering at it when it is gone, let us appieciate the lealitv, 
foiee and natnialness of human passion wheievei and in 
whatevei shape it ma^ be found 

The agamanl songs of Riim Basu, even moie than Ins 
biuiha songs, have all along enjojed a lejiutation nevei }et 
suipassed , and this leputation they ceitainly deserve. 

The saUn-samhad and biiaha songs of 
H.1S agamani othei Kabiwalas may approach 01 

challenge comparison with those of 
Ram Basu , but in agamanl Ram Basu is undoubtedly 
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III llocrriljr ilmpl! 
dir inl faamiQ In 
icrnt 


impromt* Thp Fccrot of ln< ^xccllcn(^o in lln« rr^poct lies 
in the fnct that m mo^t of thcM; Mnui Ihtni Ha ii the 
poet ami the man mipcrmr to ItOni Ham the mert 

litrrar) onft«tnnn and tlial ^inconfi 
natnralne n and iini]diett\ conitilate 
the once of hi< cliarm It i not 
the ►ii|K‘rliiitnnn j icintL of ideal pood 
ne^ hilt the simple picture of a Hmpah mother and 
a daughter that nc lind in the Menakll and I mil of Itllm 
Da^tL e ^e«n to hear the lender \oice of our oun 

mother her anxion rolicitiidc for her danphter her 

\i;Tak,ne-« as \rell as ptrenpth of afTeclion in line* like 
(lie^ 


Tin r^\ cffc? TTst ftai enr? \ 

JWI ^ ^ «!' I 

».W« mi 1151 rut fifii a >iui nifl ■i’Tt fimtCT | 
bs srw «n «3 n ciicr 1 
Ti c»pt "rj sr*! nPi sr 
^-Tu ’'nten sot i 


MenaLn Ita rejuntolh iinploreil her Ini Itind to bnn^ 
IkicV her daiiplittr uhoni helm not een for o\rr a \ear 
Irtit her hn laml Ikiiii, Qp|nrentl\ ojatlietic the nepiected 
daughter lia^i comi of heiM^If nml the tinder heart of the 
mother bin>tn forth in pcntle reproach n|»oii the lomleroiwly 
indifferent father 


^Pl n I 

fV ^ I 


A ilrort cOTDpAntira acrannt of tli« o/tHU of R-tm Ikm RamalJ 
Unla ifK] DiUaretl I Rfj wtit bo found fa iVuin iVftr* KlrlHc, 1323 p 
712. Tho nrllett roconlnl AgnmanT aong li lhal f Rtm PraatJ, and 
In Ihii report the Kaldiralu mo t Imro Lctd cooildenblp iDBoencrd bp 
Blai PnuJd KamaUkXnU am) otbcrwiitcxa of dorotloail toogt. 



‘kSJ? I 3 ENGALI LITKnATlJin-: 

vitft cr c^f^, i 

^n?7l 5:r^;^ T«it 

^‘(1 -srq]:^ I 

Of’.Ci CBLm 1 

^*A (J 

li 

And nothing can lie more lorcihlo tlmn (Ins simple 30! 
touching lojiiool' 

r?i1<^ srr 1 

1 

C'*l-*itr<tl fT iiw C^^Cit ^ Ci^ mft 

I! 

In most of the luinmam songs ol the Knbn\nlns, the 
anxious moth(M dieains ol hei absent danglitei In Ram 
Basil (lie dioantsaie not bad oi gloonn dicains but dreams 
of ■|03ful anticijiation 01 tendei foreboding 

‘5f5 f^f»irq|r^i cwc'^d^ CF I 

^rl^cn ^ ^ 5ii <(9 

or’h ?fe 1 

^'if^ 

It IS impossible to undeirate the simphcitv, tenderness 
and beauty of these lines Theie is no touch of orna- 
mental rhetonc, no aitificialit^ , noi is there an} lefined 
laptuie 01 philosophic depth in these lines They embody 
tiie simple iitteiance of a simple heart What is daily 
obseived and what is natui’al supply the essential ingredient 
of these songs , and if the test of poetic powei be its 
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cipacilv of makinp tlic common tliouph it wore 
uncommon then rtirclj* IlHin Un^u wnx a poet in lira true 
»cn»c of the term 


VflcT enumerating, tUi^'C j,rcat<.r namiH whicli citation 
hoTvever door* not t xhnu t IIip |ioetical ncla> of ihm ixmark 
able period nr come to the I*-- er jKioti* \rlio accom|nnied 
or came behind them It ip hoA-ciir not niwwxrj for 
nt to embark in ilefail u|»nn the linMtia of Kabi poetr) 
after (hii> pinod fnraflerlS'O Kabi 
poetrj lan|;in lie^l in the hnndn of the 
Icvh iiip|iirt<l t>ncoe">'Orb of Ham, 
Nittli ami Iblm 11a n H continncd 
even up (n 15S0‘ to Ih* a x'm popular form of 
rntcrtamineut but it mpdU <lc<hhe-d if not in i|nantit\ 
at I<riut in <|uaht} Of tliut Iwlated ..roup, Nllu and lUlm 
prat>Sd Tliflkar ' \ntbon\ or Antonio the domicilnl 
Portugnepc son^tcr * Siiulia • 


K»bl i«jctrr fcfifr 
iFao 


To wLit ii«crt'lf*<l icUt« Kabl poelrj b« I dwraJeil h that time 
m y be mUI»e<l by retdioff tie Tehemently detiotmriD|f ankle od kabi 
poetry wl leb eppeered lo iCaJliab Poe*, 1**' (Ib'S) p* 

vnmmierrd Riapruod ChaVrabanI lirtd at 6luU CatnUa. 
Vita wai the youBffer of the two twothen. Bereral reap miiK ia their 
party are in /Meti K I mkffrtko at pp. 30 43, W, "2, 80 etc 

AathoDy or Aothoay rirtoffi {■ laid by Dtj&Ailyai; Dua ia hie 
.Do! 0 6<l I lo bo of Freoch eitjmctIo&. tie lirotl at Oereti near 
Chaadaaaapr asd at oae tine Us Cebir dal TTM rery faBKioa. lie is 
said to baro CaUeo ia lore wHth a DrAhoian woman whom bo married and 
tbnwgh whom be was coarerted Into Illndalsm Bee for dotans 
Dloeib Cbandra Sen Aiaptli S O BVut^ 3rd E<L, pp. 0374128 
SXkUro ISmduiir (eome of his eotigs qooted) p. 13 0 1 A bpibhSroC 131S, 
pp. lOI-OS ) fiiATrr fabffu, pp 318 3S i iclhat pp. 

370-377 

SetmtKfa Ii kiKiwD aboot him but ho was a eootomponry aad 
riral of Anlhoay Bee AaI>ipo8Aaro/ I3I>, pp Olo-CM Film Dasa 
asod to compose for bis party j see Pw^Ts bf SoAyroJio pp. 38,40, 
ID, 6$. 
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Chakia'vaifci,^ Tbakuidas Datta/^ and latei on Gadadliai 
Miikhopadhyay^ and even Isvai Gupta obtained considei- 
able leputation as Kabiwalas oi eomposeis of kabi-songs but 
we also heal of a host of otheis Nilmani Pa tain, ° Bhola 
Mayaia/ Ohuita Mayaia, Jaganuath Banik, Uddhaba 
das, Laksmikanta 01 LaksmlnaiaA^an Jogi (Loke Jugi)} 
Goiaksa Nath,'^ Guio Dumbo, ^ Bhimdas Malakai, 


^ Bom m 1209 B S (1802 A, D ) in tlio distnct of Nadiya He 
novel formed bis own paity but composed cbiofly foi Antonj , BbolS, 
Balanim Baisnab, Nilmani Pdtani and llainsimdai Siainakur Foi 
details see Nabynblmi at 1312, pp 641 48 Some of his songs aie given 
in Prachin KahisaMgraha, at pp 23, 32, 37, 52, 73, 91 and in Oiipta 
latnoddhai, pp 261 261 

- Bom in 1207 (1800 A D ) at Bj utnl, Howiah See jNcthijahhdrat, 
pp 643 44 , Bangabhdsdi LclJial, pp 326 327. 

’ Composed foi the party of Ramlochan BasSk of Jorausanko, who. 
was the rival of Mohan ChSud Basn Also composed for Bhola, Nilu 
Thakur and Nila Patani See his songs quoted in Pidchhi Kabxsamguiha 
atpp 21,27,36,60,64,72,89,94,116, 118, 121, 128, 130 etc , also 
in Gupta 1 at noddhui , -pp 213 247 

* HisKabi songs aie quoted in Gujxta latnoddhdi, pp 247 261 , also a 
few in Ptdchtji Kahisavigiaha 

* Ram Basn, Gadadhai Mukhopadhyaj and vaiious othei poets 
composed foi him See Ptachin Kahibnmgi aha , pp 27, 28, 64, etc 
Some of his oivn songs me given in Gupta x atnoddhdi , pp 208 9 

° Was a sweetmeat vendor at Bagbazar He was a disciple of Haiu 
Thakur’s See for details BliaratT, 1304, pp 59 66 Nabi/abhaiaf, 1314, pp 
6 (-73 Baiigcr Kabita, loc cit Some of the songs sung m his party are 
given in Pi arhhi Kabikaxhgx aha atpp 21, 37, 60, 67 etc Jaganuath 
Banik was his gieat iival 

’’ Gomk'janath was a “composer” of Antony’s party but subse- 
quontlj qnariclled with him and formed his own party (see Nahyabhdxat, 
1312, pp 194 108 , ibid 1313, pp 577-78) Ramananda Nandi was one of 
hisinals Gorak§anrith’s sons aio given in Gnpta-xatnoddhai , pp 294 
296 , and in Piachtn Kahisaingaha, pp 43, 70, 110 etc 

* Piuch'in Kalnsaingraha, p 66 
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Balarttm IKU * Bamsnndar ^ynrnaL.ar,* Mfttl 

Pasilrl Hosajn Khan * Parflodfts nud Udaydia KttnS 
Mabrf * ^rohanchand Baan ® lUmScaoda Nandi,® 
K^namohan BbattOcUnrya ^ Jaynfliayan Bandyopadhyay 
Ha]ki£or Bandyopidhjay ® Sata Ray® and Man moban 
Baflu ‘ ® It ifl not poMiblo nor defluable to enumerate all 
the namefl bat the extraordinary fertility and popolanty of 
thiB poetry mil be lafliciontly indicated by theliitof namea 
already cited It is honrever libe the swarming of flies in the 
afternoon lethargy and fabgne of a glonona day There 
i« no doubt, occasional spnnkbng of good verses as well os 
a general diffusion of the poetic spint thinned and dilated 

Xiiredlln CTundinnagmr Dli dao^hteri toe K'rr^adti wu m 
KabifTmli. P/whl* S’ob give* Konfi son^r* la bll party 

bat they ars Dot of his owo ooiopoiltioB 

\7u a clerk la soma offlc« bat •ab*oqDeaUy beotmo » EabiwaU. 
He llred St Oaleatta. SerenJ eongt nsg la hi* party 

will be found In Pradk « iuib «aibf oAo 

WtJ tbe founder of Tarji. Hod Pe^rl was his rinl 
Hlf name wii kIsheS Ghaadr% Gbo * Klyastha. Ho wm 
born blind ) hence tbe nSokname For details see jTab^kdraf 
1313 p.KB-207 

Wu the fotmder of HapIkhdJi Eabi His spednl creation was the 
Beo preface to iTaKHoAnn (nfobafT tad BSmaidM Gaptn s 
OTlarofu*. Bo was * dUdplo o< K*dhQ Baba s wha howrror wis not * 
KsUwaln. Also see preface to ProrAla Kah loftpraba, 

Wu a disdple of BltSl BaliSgT For detafli koo A b^bAHrai 
1313 pp-675-67a 

His •ongi ore given In PrdeA s fabisoliipraAa and In* collected 
form In Gep/amtnoddASr pp 181 "*93. 

The songs of JayanirJym^i and BSjkIJar are given In PrScAl* 
faMxxdtfraAa ; also in O ptani oddASr at pp 204-Z80 

ho details abonl his life eta see Yob^bAjira^ ISli, pp 06'^ 
Baipa r IslAsA pp ST0-8O. His tongs are given in GkjV raiaod- 

<Di r at pp. 27 270 

Was quite a modem” Hot a KabiwaJa strictly sp ewH ng hirt 
oompooed for fab ondPaMcAnli, See ifoamcdi n Gi/Sbofl 

for his songs. 

40 
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it may be in couise of time » but taken as a whole the later 
poetry is merely imitative and lepioductive of the earher 
and does not rewaid patient and detailed study. / Not 
much of it can bear veiy well the beauty-truth test 
implied in the famous line of Neats. Noi are there 
materials enough to tiaee then systematic history in 
this period. In tone and temper as well as in poetic 
expression it declined considerably , and with the advent of 

Ha^'i-akhdai fiist set in fashion by 
Hap nthfZai and Taija Mohauchaud Basu^ and of Tarja 

populaiised by Hosam Khan, the form 
itself as well as its spirit went thiough stiiking changes. 
These songsteis no doubt kept up and still keeps up the 
native trend in poetry but in themselves they never leaeh 
that high level of hteiary excellence which would make 
them woithy of the attention of poster ity It is therefore 
not necessary to drag these inferior poets and their poems 
from then deseiwed obseunty oi devote tedious pages to 
their comparatively uninspiiing annals. 

* Fora history of this see Sawbac? PiabhaAo? , AgrahSyan 8, 1261, 
and preface to Manvwhan Oitahali 



CHAPTER XI 


Lo\e lteics avd Devotional Sonos 

Leaving wide tlic new prcse-wnting Iho penod of 
Bengali Literature between 1700 and 1830 may be not 
unfitly described as a lyncal interval m wbicb a mnltilnde 
of prodnctions, vaned grave and gn} ditties tabi tapp^s^ 
jatra p^xciaU, ilhap ktr(an linl devotional songs and 
exquisite bits of love-lyncs were pouring upon the literary 
world a flood of delicious harmony 

A Ijrio lal.rr.1 bo- » •Pnnlillllg of 

twten 1700*1830 narrative and descnpti\e verse of the 

more senons typo but bamng this 
every poet was a natural Aoealist and never there was a 
time when little songs were more abnndant Although 
carelenly fashioned these chaimiDg hltle things poeseas 
all the attributes of a successful song and seem to be alive 
with the energy of music. Even the most insignificant 
person in this synod of latter day poets has a constant 
tendency to break unawares into singing and catch the spirit 
of melody which seemed to be in the air The spirit 
itself ts not so common and the gift of song making not 
so otual , let us therefore value them while they ore here 
and give thorn their due homage 

Odo specific and important phase of this song hteratnre 
IB represented by tapp^ wnters who 
yappa wntart. potsess ihli vocal quality in no mean 

deg^e, but to many a modem reader 
the exact significatiou of the term iapp^ eeems to have 
been lost. A tappa is generally taken 
to be a melodions tnflej a tavotiry 
little lync of the orotic type m whieh 
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eioticism connotes wanton oi iibalcT sensuality Tajijm, 
howevei, is a teclinical teim which denotes, like dhuipad 
and llieydl, a specific mode oi style of musical composition, 
lightei, hiiefei jet moie vaiiegated Etymologically 
deiived fiom a Hindi woid which means ' tupping ’ oi 
Tusking about’ with the light fantastic toe, a tappd means 
a little song of a light natuie ^ It is morn eondeilsed than 
dlirvjmd ?Lnd k/ieyrd, having ou\j dst/iiiyt and ant aid, and 
certainly moie lively Being essentially a specific style of 
musical composition, songs of all soits, eiotic, devotional 


Its cbaracteristio 
quality and inipoi 
tance 


01 otherwise, may be composed in 
this style , but it was suited by its 
veiy natuie foi light ei love-songs and 
in Bengali at least it had established 


itself peculiarl} and pimcipally foi that puipose As its 
name implies and its histoiy shows, the iapjpd is not indi- 
genous but it was impoited fiom abroad It deals with 
the ‘‘ minoi facts •” of ait unable by its foim and nature 


to compass the “ majoi but it has a distinct value as an 

entirely novel mode of ait and as a piotest against the 

conventional literary tradition 

When Nidhu began to sing — and Nidhii Babu is the 

eaihest important ifl[pyia-wiitei of whom we have any 

record we have, on the one hand, the dictatorship of 

Bharat Chandra and of Bam-prasad, 

A new trend m song- on the othei, the flouiishing period 
literature ^ i 

of Kabi-poetiy and othei foi ms of 


' See Joges Chandra RSy, Bangala Sahda hosa under iappd In 
Saiiglt tansen (1299 B S , pp 66 69) two styles of musical composition 
are mentioned — Dhutpad and Rangin gdn, under dhiiipad there are 24 
varieties while Rangin gdn is of 60 kinds Klieydl and iappd are said to 
be varieties of the latter class In Bangit-idg-'kalpadimmhj Kr§nunanda 
Byas (Suhitya Paii?at ed 1916, vol III,p 294), Nidhu Babu’s iiippds 
are comprised under Bungdla Rangin Gdn Toppn, unlike Kahi, Pantchdh 
or Yatui, was essentially BaitliaKi gdn (or songs for the drawing room) 
■which was appreciated chiefly, if not wholly, by the upper classes 
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popular lilcraturi. If llic date of llliSmt Clcirulni’s 
death bo 1 4 f 0 and (liat of lUm prasiul a feu }carB later 
llnmnidlu G»»pla must lm\c b(on ot tlml time a ^oiui^ 
man of ninoti^n or tntiiU and the iDiliieiicv of Ulmrn 
Chamln and KSm prafill caiMotl wkIpU throughout this 
j>cnod even down to the middle of thi lOth century On 
the otlier liand all tin. coriio»l Kabiualas and I’liAchfili 
LSra were Isidhu llubn« contompo raiio for the htlor 
lived op to 1833 Xtdliii Ihtbu tlicrcfore ou 1 most of the 
t ippj ^rnlc^s who f( llotvod him were lorn and bml oj) in 
the mid t of the conventional litcmr} tradition which tliCfO 
two charactcnFtic pbafcs of contimpotorv literatnrc 
represented Bat Jvidlm Bab- followed neither of these 
beaten paths he ►truck out into an intinlv novel and 
onpinal line With the example* of lUiorat Chandra s 
Didifuiftotlar and of Bum prasud s devotional Kmps on tlic 
one hand, not to sjicak of the isolateil imitations of still 
earlier styles and with Kabi Run and other forms of 
popular lileraturc on the other Humnidhi ciiose to mauRu 
rate a new tvpe of loTc-poetr^ III HenpaJi in imitation of 
Hindi (nppS and Wcyuf no doubt but with a consider 
able indication of an oriRinal win nsidcnog Uio 
unquestioned dominance of the current schools nnd Iraditions, 
it IS no hllltf or mean indication rf cournpc onfpnaht} 
and pemus to establish a now mode of art and in this 
re*i)cct the importance and onpnnlity of Nidhu and the 
ia/pH wnlers can never bo ciaRRcrntod 

The charactenslic charm nnd value of these iappat there- 
fore lies in the fact that Iho} are 
gpontancons and free They ore not 
hamjiorcd hj tirae-liononred conven 
tioDS nor do llicy pn\ anj homapo to cslablisheil pchools 
and forms of art They speak of love no doubt an oter 
nallj engaging theme with pocta of all tunes, but thov do 


III fiT«flora tod 
fpobtiocRj 
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not speak of Bidj^a and Sundar oi of Radha and Krsna. The 

poet looks into kis own heait and 'wiites j he sings of 

his own feelings, his own joys and soiiows, his own 

timmph and defeat, he does not seek the conventional 

epic - 01 nairative fiamewoik foi the expression of what 

he thinks and feels noi does he take lefuge undei the 

cloak of pa)aLiya bJiah which eailiei poets thought 

essential The exquisite lyiic eiy becomes lampaut and 

uuiveisal Ancient htemtuie is mostly 

and assertion of the objective, if not always naiiative and 
personal element 

epic , the inward feeling seldom or 
nevei out-tops the outwaid vision , and whatever the poet 
speaks of himself he expi esses thioiigh his suitable mouth- 
pieces Withthetdjj^iii-UT.'itei’scame an outbuist of the pei- 
sonal element, an oveiflow of sensibility, an enfiunchisement 
of the passion and the imagination foi the universal heai't 
of man must be touched thiough what is most peisonal and 
intimate The sense of the difficulty and complexity of 
modem pioblems is, no doubt, absent in them noi do they 
possess the finish and lefinement of modem lyiics, yet 
the tryiyirt-wiiteis foieshadow in then own ivay that ins- 
tiospective element which has since developed itself in such 
gieat measiiie some think out of all measiiie in modem 
poetiy 

The icr^j^y(7-wiiteis, theiefoie, possess oiiginality at an 
epoch in which nothing of gieat value was being pioduced 
in poetiy , they attempt at simple and iiatuiul, though not 
colloquial, diction and wiite with an easy and caieless 
Mgoui , they aie tmthful to natuie and avoid fnsjid 
con^ elltlonallt^ and cla'^sicalitv But they had as much 

M 

of the new spint as then leadeis 

bu?not' tl’™ » 1“ . “d 

wolk contained the seeds of the im- 
pending change of taste, it i^- an 
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absnnlitv to ropresont thorn aa thoronghly revolatioDaiy 
or entirely ‘ modern * Regarded from tbo Btandixiinfc 
of form their eongn incline moro to the old than to the 
now They wnto mth eoeo nnd natumlneas no doubt but 
the varying meaflorea and molodiee of tho coming age 
were not for them In ideas and goncml tone also thei 
did not venture to go be^xiDd certain limits They pre- 
serve in a degree the old poatnr© and the old manner 
But in spint and temper if not m anything else, tbo\ 
herald the new ago The contrast between thorn and 
wTitera like Jaynarilynn Gho^l who was almost contem 
poraneous, will exhibit the whole 
Intenne^ta pi»c« difference between the old and the 

between the old and 

the now tplriL DOW jKwtical lurtincts They were 

therefore, hke mtenneOianee between 
the old and the new poets and althongh casting a liDgenng 
look behind they etand at the threebold of the now age of 
poetry 

Bamnidhi Gupta (or simply and endearingly Nidhu 
3ibu) was the earliest and by for the most important 
writer of this group There was a time 

KAmnidhl Oanta »w i i i. i. . 

Nidha Bdbo, tbo ar when people went into ecstasies o^e^ 
U«t and moot Impor Kidhu Bitbu s soDgB and singing 
tmnt i pp^ TTritar ® ® 

It IB not clear whether Nidhu Bilbu 

was the first dealer in this new Bjieciee or whether it was he 
who lutrodnood it into Bengali but the extraordinary 
power which he displayed and the enormous populantv he 
enjoyed justify the hi^h enlogj bestowed upon him by his 
glonoufl niokname the Milifi of Bengal * As a 
result of the capnciona instability of changing taste Nidhu 
Bubu B tonga are sometimes severely deprecated to-day 
and seldom read yet from the artutio as well as histon 
cal standpoint these neglected songs it must be admitted 
possess considerable value and imjiortaiice 
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Rrimnulhi Giipl.i I)oin in 171] A J) (IJ 18 13 S') 
in (lie hou^^o of miRui.il nude .if tin* of Ciiri’7i])l.T 

ne.ir Tiibi’nl ' Jli-^ l.ilhci inid ,i{ Ivuni.7i(ulT in Cnlcntla 
wlieie Isullm’s iU'=^(!Ciul.inN s(ill u^'ulc Jsnllm fame ivitli 

hi'' l.idui to C.ilpiitH in 1717 mIicic 

Ills llfo 1 1 . c 11 ^ 1 

In: Ip 11 nl S.m^cul and roi'ian and 

also a bit of ICni'li'^h lioni .i nu‘-‘-ionai\ - Tluontrli flio 

O ” 

effoits of 111*' co-Mlia-^ci 13.1111111111 Iblbl, ilowrui of Ciilmpra 
Collcctoialo, he obtained ' in 1771) the ‘•itiiation of .a 
cleik in the same olhee where he con tinned i 01 IS^eais 
He ga\e up the lie'll thion*;h a diflciencc ol opinion 
with Ins ofllcnl snjicnoi .f.iganniohan Miikhopridh} ri> 
w'ho had succeeded R.lintanu in the oflice of the dew fin, 
andxetuincd to C.dcutla ^Vhlle ip'.iding in Chhajir.l, 
Nidhu used to loam lhctheoi\ and pi.actiee of music fiom 
an ovport Itlohaminedan mucieiaii but on finding after 
sometime that the mastci was unwilling to impait his 
knowledge to such a cjuiek-witted discijile lie gave up 
Mohammedan music and himself began to compose 
Bengali songs on the pattein ot Hindi lie 

maru'ed thrice in 17G1, in 17'J], and in l79‘j 01 1795 
By his fiist wife he had a son wdio died eailj , but bi 
his thud wufe he had foui sons and two dau£rhteis, of 
whom the eldest son and daughtei and the younge'^t 
died in his life time He lued almost foi a centuri 
and died at the veiy advanced age of 97 m 1839 ^ 

These biographical details are gathered from vnuous sonrccs 
but chiefly from the acconnt written by Isiai Gupta in his Samlud 
Prahhdla, (Smban 1261 B S ) from which is compiled also the life 

prefixed to the 3rd edition of Nidhu Bahn^ Gltm at na, published m 
1267 B S 

® iddrdyan, Jaistha, 1323, p 739 

Joinnal of the Bengal Academy of LiteiaUne, vol i, no G, p 4 

For more details, see mj aiticlc m Sdhitya Pansat Patnkd, 
1324, pp 108 110 
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Bunng the limo ho In'ctt in Calcnlla ho obtained 
coniidernblc popnlanU b^ hia mime and Iiib son^ ‘ A 
big fhod was meted at Sbobbaboxar when Nidhn 

used to sing every night boforo an ajipreotativc assembU 
of the rich and the ehlo of Cakiittn, 
nil po^UritT AubfcqiicntH the sitting was sliifted 
to the home of TlankchSnd Ooir\-flmT of Bagliazar Ntdhu 
Bdbn was no\cr a profcrtionai finger but lie was cogeH) 
sought for and respected by the Ingher social circle^ of 
the then Calcutta. Thongh btmsclf only an amateur 
and not a Kabiwala, it rras chiefly (hroagh his cfforlB 
Uiat in 1S12 13 13 S a “■aformed' atH(fat parly was 
eulabltshed in Calcutta. Molmn ChSod Hosq of Bagbozar, 
who first introdnccd iapSiifiSt and set the tide againit 
tbe fashion of tabi and akh^t first learnt tbo new 
style from Nidhu BSha whom he alwajt respected as his 
muter * ‘We also learn tint Nidhu was a man of grave 
and sedate character but of contented and cheerful dis- 
position There are rumonts about bis partiahtj for 
one ^rtmatl a mistress of ]SIah2riljS 
and cKwactor Mmbftnanda of Alnrslnddbfid but 

hiB biographers • take pains to show that this was nothing 
more than the inlimalo feidmg of conlml fnendship ♦ 
Nevertheless many of his love songs were inspired by 
her and composed in her honour 


Tbat Vldliti Elba wu to ei^uirt maalrlto tod that Ibo mtrtlctl 
qooUij of hli too^ vai of a high order it Indleatod bj the fact 
that Ifp^nanda {oclodod ootrij 160 toogi of Kldhu BSlni (n hit groat 
OToloptodlt of laditii toogt. In tnj eitlmata of Nldho BCbot 
(tj^^ this fettvo can oerer he fgnorod 

Frofalorj life In (Trernlaa tito Sajtitad Trahhohor loe c t 
Bat MO preface to Ifsaaioliaa CTObalT 

Pntator; life In Cn/<uvtaa | EnihlSd Prnhhator Srabtn 1 1261 
The fiorlet rtlaliog to 6rTmatT tad VKlha Bibo glren la 
rSpria lou cfl aro mero gcMcIpj fablot 1 I'na from t cheap fU-eothon 
fli-aftd Ba^taU pohlloaUoa, whidi wai &n£ bnmght to my notlco \/j 
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An nccunitc and cxlnui^’lur rolled um of Nullui B.Thu’s 
iapjHtfi lins nol }cl- been jmbli^licd. A \e.ir before lin 
death ^^a8 pvibh^hcd his OUnrafita Cirnnlftn,^ nhich 

jiuiiioKcd to be .1 conijddo collection 

lIiB GiOirnOid (7i<oi ),m ^oll|L^'•. It contains a niefnce 

Gia how fnr authentic 

and roimblo 111 M hieli the autlioi sl.ilcs Ills inten- 

tion of pnblishinij a coireci edition 
oi Ins soil";'' which had ciicnlatcd in i.inoiis forms. A 
iCMScd edition of this woib with .v ‘-hort sketch of 
Nidhu Babuls life (com)>ikd chiclls from Smufm! 
Prahhakar) was published in 1S(?8 b\ his Jjugoiial 
Gupta. This edition does not diflei m.iteii.ilh from the 
first j the only additions l.ikc the foim of 7 Tdhdai 
songs, one hnhvin-sinigK , one 'o/itnnifji'^ayik gt( and 
one hanlhanditmt Thcic aie mimeioiiti mleiior editions * 

* It contains Itl pages, of which pj) 1 H, in llio co)>} poBSCssed 
by tho Snhitja Parisat Library, arc wantiut; The title page says 

l^cst '■iwlfil'i: It ’•I i5 8B 

Pi^'.ntii c-siw ><1^ wna 

I 

® In 1262 B S (1846) Krsnaimndn Bjiis BugasRgur in his oncyclo 
ptedic anthology, Sangil-iaga lalpadrum goes a collection of Bengali 
songs in -whioli ho includes moio than 160 tapjxis of I^idhn Bfibu 
mostly taken from Qiiaratna (31 Ed ) and arranged almost m tho 
same order In 1257 B S (1850) an edition (marked ns 3rd tdition) 
of OUaratna was published from BattalE but it contains numcrouB 
doubtful songs taken from other sources, tho genuineness of which 
however la extrcinelj questionable In 1293 (188G) was published 
Bangiya SaiigiUi atnamalci or Kahihar Ntdhit Bubiir Oltaball a very 
uncritical collection compiled by Afintos Gliogill (from 66 College 
Street, Hindu Library, Calcutta) It contains about 160 songs , but 
in order to make the collection attractive, songs from different sources 
are passed off as Nidhu BSbn's The same remarks apply also to the 
more recent edition (2nd Ed 1303) of Nullm Bubu’s songs published by 
Bai 9 nab Oharan Basak fiom BattalS entitled GUabali or 2Tidhu Balur 
(Ramiiidki Ouptei) Tabatlya Gltaeamgralia Besides these, selections 
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and vanons anthologies were published in later times but the 
two editions mentioned are tbo most authentic sources of 
Nidhu Bilbu’i longs Rut o\'en in GUaratna^ songs are given 
of which the authorship is uncetiam and it cannot be, 
at least, in any wn\ taken as a complete and exhaustive 
collection of the songs of iMdha Bfibu * Some songs for 
instance, which arc given here are also to bo found in 
TiWlcharaii DUs^s Manaatka Aakjrn (1247 ) Banwftrl 

L&l’s }ojaMa^an(Ha or muosi ErSdot'i Kura^abkann (i252 
), although it cannot bedefioitelv determined whether it 
19 a case of unacknowledged appropnation by subsequent 
authors On the other hand, the famona song 
^ I 4t>\^ «ut OlTpd ^ ^ U 

attributed eucceMivolv to firldhar Kathak, lUm Baau 
and Nidhu BSbu and u not inolnded m Gtfamfna Sneh 
celebrated longs as the following Mswtfl I 

fV ntPl !Tl ^ ^ 1X»R a * or (.'oWira ^ ^ «t*l 

tfl ilfROTl 1 or OllW ^ I ^ ^ 

^ alwava attributed bv tradition and by 

different editors to T^idhn Dftbu are omitted m Oltaratna ® 

frocn Nldhs nsba 1 kon^ sre {ptron in tLe caintroaj aatholDfrlu of 
Bngsll toagi sod po«mi torb u SnufpK (BtfigsUiT oditloa 

lSOQ)Tnl OtnoMbUsd r oOltod Obaodra 6ekbar IlDbbopldbTSj 
(Baranstl office, 1900) i fiSIsfanr 09>* (BsbgkbiUT) i PiWpTU tdlled bj 
AblaCi Otukodra Gho^ I Baiftt Sih Iffa PirrTeJuiv odltftd bj Db«*b 
Qbsndrn Ben etc Bat the song* is these anthologUi are oflea 
Isdlserlmliistelj selactod from rarioos soorces (besides (7ThIra^H) 
end ere vei 7 norelUble from the stsodpedotof crfUcsl KboUrshlp. 

IbU qaestfon hii been d Uc ossed in loms dstmfl ia mj r*P*r 
Is PoWfat Patrito (1824 pp. 103 107) 

Seii^a p. 878 1 PrlflplH pp, 1&3.1&4. 

IMd,p 6S1 AU p. 127 I RoMbUiKQr p 107 
Prlt pTH p. 870) BShur (TTfSbon p. ITS According to 

oibsrt. It WAS corapoeed by firldbsr Kstbsb 

Ta rd^^baipadrSm and aiB 0 a| tbe sddiUoul saagi in 

the third edJdun of GU miwM (p 148) tb cnHoas fosg beginning 
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This mil iiuhcaic not only the* unoortaintN of anthoi- 
^hi)) mIucIi be.us n])on main of tlu'^o •-onu- bni also it 
will piob.ibh (lcnion‘'tiatp ili'il the frifauifiin doe^ not 
c\hau‘'t all the of tin*' pioblio ritoi Ne\er- 

tholc‘-‘’, jiublished (buin^i; his life tunc .uul dneeth nudci 
his aiithoiit^ and snpcuision, the Gllnruhin imisi be 
taken as the oiip:iiial and the ino-t authentic .md leliable 
collection of Nidhu fird^ii’s soiif^fi. 

To mail} .1 modem leadm Nidhii IbTbii is knoan onl} 
his name and lepntation , his iappU'^ aie \ci\ seldom read 
01 sun<^ and aic often condemned without lieui'' lead or 
511110“. Wiitiim onh sixteen \eai-. aftei Nidlm B.“d)ii’s 
death, IS\ai Gu))ta s.iis i 

Bti: 

The established loputation of main a In gone songstci 
has, no doubt, been swept awa\ b} ca])ricious change of 
taste fioni then Nenemble basements , but the chief ground 
ioi assigning Nidliu Babu’s woiks to obscuiit} and obliMon 
IS said by uiipist and ignoi-ant ciiticisiii to be its 
alleged immoi“al tendency Kailiis Chaiidi'a Ghos in his 
pamphlet on liongnh (1885) mechanicalh echoed 

this opinion wdieii he w^ote * 

and Chandi-asekhai Mukhop.ldln ai is not less seieie or 

with *l*S‘tC?I ^ ^ isgncn ns Nidhn Bilbu's, but 

it was composed by Ananda Kffriiyan Ghos, author of Gttahan, as 
the bhanita flfUl viould clcaily indicate and 

Biimlorly in Banglya eaiiglt rahiamalR, the song tieadcd 
and attributed to Nidhn Bubn is to be found in Michael Madhusudan’s 
Padniabati lu the BattalS edition Nidhu Bahui Oitaball as ivell 
as in Anath Krjna Deb's Bangfei Kabi<a the song 

IS assigned to Nidhn Bubu but its author is JagannSth 
PraaSd Basu Mallik and it is omitted in GTfain/na (^See Prlitgiit, p 
461 ) 
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nnju'd when ho rojoctwl thw> Mnjjt op xnilpnr oxpre«non of 
fcnJfUAl jnwon )^lnch i , to quote Iih wonl^, * 

'* It cannot bo dcnwl imiceil that tlierou* a tendency, 
in tlirM* o!d time «»nfjf[tpiT of »*ra onin;^ tlipir Kin^fs with 
indohennw and audacitie* of exprcwion whicli ircre 
Hjmetime* \en onjovablc to their andicnce ljut vHiat we 
]ia\e alrendi raid on tlic nioml tendonci of tlio Kabnrala>< 
m Ronenil and of TtOra BaoitV ttreka in inrticular ap|ilief» 
to a certain extent to tlie prerant qnei^tion ithont 
entennp into the problem of oii for art’* rate or art for tlie 
rale of moraht\, the whole controvemv over tho alleged 
niomht\ or immomliti of thera range ih ramewliat irrele- 
vant or futile A\e mii*! taVe (l>m for nltat titei arc 
worth and guard at once ngamfl rending npd morale 
into them or condemning them for mnit of momlr In 
the firvt place we nee<i recall wlmt 
Crfldf* wofkwaMblp Qantim Cltandra raid with regard to 
alncerlif fiimimr allr^tion on Isv'ar Guptas 

poetn ( Ttv '5t'T 

c«lU^s ') anil thi« di^inction 

lietween gtt>-H and fine wortnuwhi]> i et>rantiaJ and liei« 
at tlve root of certain definite n^jicctp of ancient and 

malem Bengali literature In^te of all itn faultn this 
gn>ia worlTnan«>hip lio* one great adranlago ri , that 
if it IP eaN-age nnoonth and grotewpie it in at tlie rame 
time trenchant M\nd, and full of nDr\CHii« and muHmlar 
cnerg\ Poliphetl or refincil embroiden liaa ita charm no 
doubt but it IS also factitious and artilicial It lacks tlie 
tone of ea^} , genuine and natuml jaraion it i« ramething 

lathe nmo ■trolo M M Flonpruad dcstii epetkB of Mdhn 
Baboi f jjpfij M 416C«;^ tod oren a eritkj Uko 

BafiUu Chandra cooM aot rvalet the tenpUtkm of hariss a fltog 
at them In hb B fobpl|« 
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^oi-disant, insipid and incomplete The distinction 
drawn modem ciities between ornate apd grotesque 
manner, between gothic and classic ai-t, though over- 
woiked and often misundeistood, is one of the funda- 
mental distinctions applicable to a certain extent to this 
ease also It may be a matter of taste whether a man 
piefei-s jagged angularity to haimonious loundness, 
but what IS angulai, what is gross, what is grotesque 
IS neaier life in its primal sensations and in its teiiible 
sincerity It is like the oie fresh from the mines with 
all its dust and dioss yet puie and unalloyed In the 
songs of the Kabiwalas and m the tappa^ of Nidhu Babu, 
we enjoy these lUgged sensations of the natui-al man, 
if you will, who regards his passions as then own excuse 
for being, who does not pretend to domesticate them or 
present them under an ideal glamour Their outward 
luggedness .s a mark of inwaid clarity It is partly for 
this reason that these gross and chaotic songs possess so 
much appeal for the lobust and keen peieeptions of the 
masses but aie entirely inaccessible to the decent, com- 
foitable and self-nghteous attitude of the bourgeoisie 
or the lefiued gentlemanliness of the aristoci*at 

These poets were, therefore, in a sense realists or in- 
terpreters of real and natuml emotions , and their songs 
are in the legitimate ti’adition of nature, although not 
always acceptable to the refined palate of the litemry 
tastei It would, however, be absurd at the same time 
to suppose that these songs do not possess any touch of 
that idealism without which no poetiy is poetry , they 
ha^e enough of idealism but they do not deal with ab- 
stractions 01 live upon the air Take 
pftBsion”^^ leahsm of instance the intense realism of 

then idea of love With them. Love 
IS not a cold w^hite ideal rising moon-like over the rapt 
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\nfion of the lovesick shepherd pnncc It is not extra 
mundane, voJatile and ^’»gue, losuig itself m Uie nrorehip 
of a phantom woman or nsing into mjstic spintuahty 
and indeBnite pantheism, nor is it sicklicd o^e^ ^nth 
the subtleties of decadent psjchologists or \nth the 
Bnbjeotive raolad} of modem love iiocts It is oxasjiera- 
tingl) impressionist and admirably plain-eiieaking It 
does not talk about raptures and ideals and gates of 
heaven but walks on the earth and speaks of the insati 
able hunger of the bod) and (he exquisite intoxicahon 
of the senses aa well For these poets realised aa ever) 
true passionate poet has realised that passion m its 
essence is not idealism which looks beyond the real but 
idolatry which finds the ideal in the real for passion 
18 pnmanly and esaentialle realistic. It cannot live upon 
abstractions and genermlmtions it must liavo octnaltties 
to feed upon It u not our purpose to contider hero 
whether this idolatrous intoxication of pemou is good or 
bad, bnt it cannot be denied that it boro ample fruit m 
the astonishing realism of their lore-aongs and brought 
their poetry nearer to world and life and (o tlie actual and 
abiding spirit of Io\e, 

Love IS conceived, therefore, in its concrete nchners 
and variety, and not merely under its broad and ideal 
aspects This essential realism of passion leads the poet 
to tale body and soul together and 
Nld^ V accept tbe one for the other He 

p5i &o4 offensiT* or ^ 

ImmorsL 18 therefore always strong vivid and 

honest very seldom dreamy othereel 
or mystic, A sort of tradihonat) UI repute however, has 
very ondnly got itself aaeociated with tbe tajjpu* especially 
with the exquisite bits of Hidhu Bsbu’i songs There is 
a good deal of frankness and a paseioiiate sense of the 
good things of earth, it is true but even judged by very 
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fen Itl *tf f^Prti 

TUI ^ Ttf=( 'Tift ft SPI I 
ftft CT5*t TftH <*114 

tKIh <tft4 <4*1 *Klw CT T14 ftn l’ 

ft-ilii ?i^ ftw ftn^ 

TtW WHI ilOR I* 

nw 5npi Tift »<ift 

•tw ’iftt'l Tift Tft 
ft Tift TKfl T« »ft <« wft I* 

'Itfti.'l Tft4 ^ T^ JiPITft 
(jrftw '«KI« ?5 T'lft •H'lfj I * 

41ft w 4ft4l4ftST!14I?I 

tTrtW 'SH PI^ Tin ft T4CT I ‘ 

Pm ft <44« Tra fen tt 
iftsl SJ.4S ftmt CPw I ' 

PI •dns tI^s C4 tHs 
T mt 91. 'I 'fftc'e I 
4*4w ’tsiw Tft« 46PI 
’tmi *141 ^ TtPn ^ftiT I ' 

T14 ft ft4 C* lllw 4 44 

4Pn TflT Tt4 Tin ft 4m I ' 

' (TTfarafma, Snj ed p 130. 

Ihid, p TW Jbrj, p. 100 

nifcl,p 2a ^ Ihid p, 137 

61 


iwci, p. lie. 

iW4l,p 1S2. 
Ibid p. 44. 
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C<?*li'l II ' 

(71 

f% 'srt^ri %<\ ^‘l II - 
r<i’^i R<ii <iif^ 

•^1R ’I’l C^pR^ C^PlUS II ■* 

aie examples of undoubtccllv line but spasmodic biusts of 
the mii'aculons gift , but, excepting a few poems which are 
flawdess gems in form and substance, Ins leise often 
stumbles and halts wheie theie is need foi a busk and 
sustained pace 

But he was undoubtedly a poet of high natural endow- 
ments, and the uiitutoied tee! mgs and passions of his 

heait he could exjness wnth unparal- 
^^But true poetjc qua- leled teiseiiess and piecision of 

touch Ihe raiest poetic feeling is 
oftenei found lu simplei verse than in an elaborate 
and studied masteipiece The best and most chaiacteiistie 
of Nidhu Babu’s songs aie love-songs , but the limited 
subject of his veise uevei matteis much, foi in them he 
sometimes leaches a vaiiet> and a simple yet magnifi- 
cent quality which is beyond the accurate black-and- 
white artist. His oft-quoted songs 

'(ilWC'l (Tft^ C'?»i 1 

>iwc^ (ttI^ c<t'( i 

'^tPt ^ ^(.=1 II 


^ Ib\d, p 41 


® Ibid, p 12 


/bid, p 9 
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C4^ 4W TOt PI^ ^ "(tllsM I ' 

'Jtm 'tftt I 

'Stin 31 f’liir^ "itpi '"il’ft wR I 

<11t« Clll.»((i» filW «tfj <i6fH I 
^ Pi ■S'l.'m '§•1 'StCH 

P1 HPI C4 fri rpi "ITO I ’ 
or even wime of Iim Icm known piocen — 

?fll ’OR ^iPlW tlPlC« I 

ii'i’H itfi CT<ti 5it nrfii 'ifti-6 

■nipi pitif wOiw «r«i* I ’ 

vs Tfir Hl'IfliH nPuti HMtflBPI I 
JTOR 'RTOIt’t ;ttfr» Wl IIPPI I 
aife ^<('ni 

f?lt Jffit ■«|(4t w<t si TO'IW.H I ‘ 

=0 nw w iio ■mpi 

'•(Wfl ’S 'sipi PR =rtft otiii I 
ftps fS^ oWlin '*W t’t?'' ftis 

W »llt^lfil ■’’KfllPt I ‘ 

OmiUad in OT^vraf but glroii m NMho BAbn ■ ia P 154 1 

SaJi^U^r^itirTaXa^ ol. il p. 87S| KavatU dBr p. 107 

Omittvd hi (Trraraf a but giren la 01(3b«n or AufAi BSbur 
GltataiiffraJKd, p. 131 j PdMb&awSr p 100. Id Prif gV the toog U 
tttribatad to llarhnohan Riy 

OUarttna p 87 
Ihtd p. 87 

8 aA 9 Tt*«^>Mii 0 niha toI 1| p. 650 1 omitlad In (TUsretu 
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Rcb5;C‘TC'i> <iU ^*1 

'©f^ *[^ '^rtc^ic^ 

R^w RtR II ' 

are fine instances of wliat he was capable of achieving 
at his best , and his best is not sonietliing to be lightly 
spoken of 

Nidhii Babu in the preface to his Gliaraina states 
that his book is not the fiist of its kind in Bengali , to 
what other woiks of the same natiiie he refers cannot bo 
determined but w'e know foi certain the e\istence of a 
collection of songs by Budhamohan Sen, a Kaiastha musician 
who lived at Kansaripadli, Calcutta, and who published his 
Sauglt taranga'^ in 1818 (1275 B S ) This work, how'ever, 
is an elaboiate treatise on music with the description of 

various Ragas and Ragint^ and is 
EadhsHolmn Sen and jj-j jjq directly concerned wnth 

hiB Bangit taranga 

oul enquiry. It how^ever contains 
about 123 sougs subsequently collected together and 
published with some additional pieces in the author’s 
later work Rasa-sara-sanglf (1839) These songs, though 
very popular at one time, aie not all taj}j)us nor do they 


^ Olfaratna, p 21 

“ There is a copy of the first edition in the Sahitya Panjafc 
Library hearing this title page i I *tld I 

t.'f I I C«l(.ii 1 .ilofldl 1 ^18' 

I pp contents and 1-267 Another edition m 1256 B S by hm 
grandson Adinath Sen DSs, An excellent edition of this work has 
been pnblished by the BangabSsT Office and edited by Hanmohan 
MufchopSdhyay in 1310 B S (1903 AD), which also includes 
additional songs from Basasara-sangit 
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exhibit any marlced literary chamctenatics ‘ Hia abort 
'piece * 

afu ’y*!!, aPR '•ft I 

“aPw >[ft, '®W lift I 

<[ft ^ BtR 'jtii'* Btff CTttPl irtf^ 

VH ^ '*wt«is C5tl (71 ifit I 
WVr. leRM ^ 1V rR lirt 
aftal nrt ’1*1 ftr "yfit I ’ 

IB SO mucli better than the rest that it would be hardlr 
fair to quote anything else unlese vre could quote a good 
deal more. 

The minor group o£ lynets and songsters id this seo 
tion are not always stnctly sped^ 
“biOT imtert of iaji/iSt but they wrote 

ou amatorr, devotional and other 
themes It is unprofitable to take them in detail for 
none of theniy not even Sridhar Katbak or Kali lIugB 
could approach Nidhu Babu m varietrr, extent or power, 
though all of them show more or less a touch of the 
natural rocal quality Their tongs (excepting perhaps 
some deservedly popular pieces of Sridhar) do not pooocw 
the rare merit of unitang the grace and imagery of the 
lyno to the music and fashion of song They are 
hardly literary and are often carelesely made they are 

Hb ftSl -SllH SV I ate. 

!■ oft«n praind Enrt U chleflj Imltattra ot JajKdeVi 

of Bldjlpotre SfS '5? SSft I StS ^ 
^«lfl aitd of Him Baro a ^ C<, (^C»! 

I Tba Idaa b eacreotlonaL 

BmUm tha BaitgaUil edition, sireo a good eaJeotioa ot 

Badl»amohaii > noticeable plecea 

ScAfU teroA^ (BangabCal adUfan), p. 30. 
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not meant to be le.ul with tone .ind feelinnj Imt ically 
demand to be ‘■ung And m li.it Ii.i^ been •'.iid with legaid 
to the mn^ical f|n.ildiy ol^ the Mmg" ol tlie K.ibiwala*' ap)ilv 
witli gieatei foicc to nteis who \\cic piimaiiK 

mubiciaiib 


Ot thc'^c latci Z^/yyxT-wiitei'', f^iidh.u Kathak staiuL 
next to Nidhn Hahn in )) 0 ]mlaiit\, 
bnciimi Kntiink pootic inci it and jiiobabR in ehiono- 

liiloi Illation*' .ibont hi*- lilc 
and cliaiactei aie unceitanij mdehmtc and mo‘-tl\ uii- 
I’ealiable He nas bom in tiic Milage of Baiibbedia, 
Hnghh, piobably m 1816 (12 >‘3 B S) Hi*' lathci %\as 
Pundit Ratankrsna ^iiomani .and his gmndfatliei ua': 
the famous kathak Lalchaiid Bid\abhusan 6rTdliai 
himself n'as a kathak of considcmblc power liaMiig Icaint 
the aid) fiom Kallchai’an Bhattachaly^a of Beihampoie 
but from his youth he was attached by natural pioclivi- 
ties to Labi and paTixchalt paities The songs which aie 
now attributed to i^ridliai aie, how on ei, all of the tdppa 


type and foi tliese be is justlv cele- 
Unfo.tunatel, the nv;i repu- 
NidhuBabu tatlou Kamnidhi has cieated much 

confusion and led to the general 
attiibution of many of ^ridhai’s songs to Ramnidlii and 
it IS almost impossible to-dav to disentangle satisfactoiilv 
this question of disputed authoiship The famous song 


^5rprl^ ■'ji'o'H ^1^ 'StlLiC'i ii 

fdCM) II 

is populaily assigned to Nidhu Babu foi none but Nidliu 
Babu was supposed capable of pioducing such a beautiful 
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piece bnt Uie bod^ rcalK belooge to drldhor and is not 
mcladed m Nidlm liilbu n Gltanita/r Tlie same remark 
applies to two ollior fine eongi wbicli deserve to be 
qnotod here— 

^*1 

ftnrTQ C»It I 

afir 'sn ■*ir**(t*i ?pi c^fi (TUTT ^ 


^ c-itw CWl \ 

TO CT ^ I 

entf^ TO (rw 

ipi ^ I 

<if*r 


The number of ^rldbar’a fongs which have come down to 
Qg 18 verr limited and not more than one hundred long* 
ma\ be found attributed to him in different antbologiei ^ 


Srtdhar ib undoubtedlj ono of the fine*t tapjja wnteri 
of this perod although he moret within a very limited 
and lufenor range Most of hii tonga 
•peak of the hitlemeM of disappointed 
love and breathe a note of tender 
jriMion marked more or lees b^ ahoence of rhetorical 


nk qulltj M a sooi 
writer 


Id BaA^bUfSr Lrlhoi (roL. I, p. 300) raenilon ti omde of 100 
BOTtg* bj Srldbari Lore-tongi ISl and tao^ on oad £CdhS 

30 djAmlblfajalc 4, QsarTbl^aTak 0 be«lde« eome mt*o«Uaiiecm 
paia Bat tbMe bare not jet been poblltbed Altogitber oeerij 
a bimdnd mdri will be found aatgned to Srldber {q dUferent 
utbokiffiei end eelec^loDL 
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subtlet; and piesence of Ixncal dnccincss .^ildlmr, like 
most of Ins contempoiaiics, is often slipshod and careless , 
but he iS'al\va>s foiccful and direct His faults are faults 
common to the gionp of loo mpid composition, diffuse- 
ness and a ceitain sliaie of the tricks and manneiisms 
of curient veisc }et when he beats Ins music out, it has 
a touching and tender {piality In his best songs the 
wolds aio few but the linked sweetness of his long-drawn- 
out melody has a charm of its own AVe have quoted 
some of his well-knoun songs , hero arc tuo from his less 
known pieces 

^ ^ ^ 

1*1 II 

1^1 <?tC4 ^ 1 

'©M '©tPl ^*11 1 

It IS impossible to oveirate the quality displayed in 
the above passages, and one can, therefore, understand 
easily how ^ridhai’s songs got so curiously mixed up 
with Nidhu Babu's masterpieces But, inspite of this 
extraordinary charm, ^ridhar is a singularly unequal poet 
and shines best in a volume of selection Many passages 
are meie fustian , others have a beauty not often 

^ In Frem ahar (a collection of love songs) ed Kgirod Chandra ESy 
(1886), pp 94 96 the text of this song has a slightly different wording 
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furpaft»c<l Srltllmr remain lliererorv n i>oet prcat Ii) 
fnatcbce 

A\r bricll} uwr the name of RAlidde 

(belter Lnorni on Kfill MirjS) a mitor of 
tolerable ponrr and mnucian of jjreal rcpiilo who 
noumhed in tlic nrl\ ream of the lOlIi centun III* 
eon„i( both for (heir Fnlr^tancc and their muric Imd 
obtained *nch instant and merited 
dhyij (Kill Mlrii) currenc\ (Imt when Krunanandt 

compiled hi* enor 

moof crclo|tndia of sent:* tn I8lb (1-63 Bb) ^ lio 
thon^ht it 5l to inclade more than 3 j 0 aong* of Kflli 
^IirjaV comiKr>itiun lit wa (la H>ii of one Dija\TiIni 
Cltn^^pSdhrSy a native of (Inptipdrja which wu at 
one time the eent of llimlii Iramm;^ Kfilida^ i* laid 
to have letmt tna*ic in Uenarr« I^ilhnon and Delhi 
and hi appellation trju i* eaid t> Wtoken hi* high 
akill and proficient*) in tlat art \ftir rranling for 
romo time with l'rata[)clMiidra of Unrdn'an lie came 
(o Calcutta wheru ho lived therrafttr under tho 
magnificent jcitronage of ( oplniohau X^Bkar lie 
pufed hiK la t dnvn In the wcretl citr nf Benare* and 
died then, before 1826 

Kali Mir^a eompofed aoop* on a vanel)* of topic* 
ecciilar a* well os religion* of whicb in* UppSt ami 
gjamj^yiftjydk King* obtained conmdtrable reputation 
III hi9 derotional tonga he follow* 
Ch racier ol bH tradition of Rfim prnriUl and in 

one or two piecen he has been able to 


Tbe eoUra wurk Sei^TI rSfO latpatlrmm wu pabihheil betwren 
I (be Tolnne containing Beitnll snnm Trai prlntcil In IfriS 
The dnte gim In (he inlrodoctorj portion of kali UfT^li fTTi fekart 
pnblltbed bj AraitnUI BAndjopUbj*/ In IDOl U itKOikcCt Bee 
prefice to fidA^t>rl7a>kafpadnrat (Stbitja Pnriatt edition Tob Ui, p *) 
62 
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cateli the spnit, li not I he clcNolioiml of the 

eailier devotee 

*i»i =;7ftt^(:7i 

c^TSj fjiW, Ttnl Ttnt ^Z''!^ ’SiOi II 

f<T '5r|5]|i?T i2tJt'<}^Vl1 

Ttfn 1 

<otf^ 

GC'J) 61^ C^(t OiTtC^, 'W(CT ^1 II ' 

The same ]e\el and a\cia|ic (jualil\ al'^o charactciiscs 
his songs on Kadha and Ivrsna and his Injijuif^ His songs 
aie unifoimly pedestrian, il not aK\a>b Hat and dull, 
and monotonously destitute ot the peculiai toiicli of 
phiasing, the eternising inllucnce ol ^tvlc vhieh charac- 
terises the songs of Nidhn Bahu oi t^iidhai Kathak 
Tlie only fealuie a featuie howciei whicli is liaidlv 
his lendeney towaids tlic tinditional rhe- 
toiical st^de and his fondness foi ttisteless conceits and 

ciude devices ol punning and allireiation Theie is moie ' 

of conventional poetical imageiy tiian ol natiiial emotion 
m his songs One illustiation would suthce- 

^r<l<t wic^t 1 
*ic»t •rd^ i 

^ vriR ^ 

<<rvi )i 


' Gltalahau, -pip 56 and 64 
' Ihid, p 102 
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Tbi* bnnga ua practically to tlio end oC tbo pronp of 
iajjpc rrntcn ulio olironologicnlljr liclong to our penod, 
ollbouglj ID matlora of date and 
cbronolopy nt are not on absolnlely 
firm and rafc ground Tlio tradi 
IjoDj honrvor wns cnme<l on beyond the middle of the 
loth contnry In Snuffll rogn LalpudrHm publuhed in 

1815 wo find tiio aongx of KAlidna Gaiigopildhv-fly 6ib- 
cbandra SarkSr^ ^ib Chandra Hit) and Ananda Narfiyan 
Ghoa and Adiitoa Deb (Chluttii Bfibu) all of whom 
mnjt ba\c lloiin litnl in their poetical glory betwron 1820 
and 184U lAtcr ou we get Jagunnath Prarfd Baau 
Mnllik of Andul Kual i'raaild Gbo^ of Simla Calcutta, 
anthor of Gltalall and of a largo number of English 
lynes Jadunath Olwa of IWnr who wrote Sdiigif J/«rao- 
raMjax, Kamapati Uaudyo|dilhy5r author of 8<nigU 
tgfilsd 0 riia ilan Moimn Rily Riim Chfind UandyopodhySy 
DaySl ChilDd Atitm and a hoi^t of oUiers Thu minor 
poetry u of a strongly composite order vacillating between 
the finest poetic qualUv of Nidhu Hdbu and tiie dall fiatnon 
of KlUl iliryii. Instead of dealing vnth these latter day 
songitcri in a piooorooal fashion here we reserve them for 
detailed treatment in the next volume for the import 
ance of this movement did not end with the ponod with 
which we atv at present concerned but ooiitinuod lo bo 
sufficiently prominnit evtn in ttie next quarter of this 
century 


It would be convenient to notice here briefly the devo- 
tional songs of this period which though dealing as they 

□opd] U4e does not pmpo Ir bolo g to tMi group of Bufliait 
tappi wrltert. He wu s irSTrSirala mnd aUboagb ] Is Kniga go bj the 
DAiae of (eppcl. In qoalltj and kJ d tkaj belong to a diSoreot ipeciea. 
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do with an entnely diffeient theme and forming a group 
by themselves, lepiesent a phase of song- wilting of this 
period closely connected with the writing of the pas- 
siotiate love-lyrics Fiom individualistic and secular love- 
songs to the ecstatic and peisoual expression of religious 

longing 18 but a step, the intermediate 
Devotional songs Stage being supplied by the songs 

bearing upon the peisonal-impeisonal 
theme of the loves of Kr^na and Radha But it is le- 
markable that while te^i/Jir-writers like Nidhu Babu, 
^ridhar Kathak oi Kali Mii 3 a often pass on from love- 
lyiics to devotional songs, the wnteis of devotional songs 
like Ram Prasad oi Kamalakanta, on the other hand, 
seldom condescend to the more mundane theme of per-' 
sonal love-lyiies 


The most interesting bulk of these devotional songs 
relates to the worship of divinity undei the special image 

of although tbeie ere seveial 

worthip"^ to othei religious 

cults Its oiigin must be traced to 
the recrudescence and ultimate domination of the jSa/^/f-eult 
and Sakta form of literatuie in the I8th centuiv, which 
in its tuin traced its origin in geneial to the earlier fonfiic 


foim of woiship Ram-prasad, the greatest exponent of 
this kind of song-wiiting of this peiiod, began his caieer 
howevei as the authoi of the conventional Hiclyas^indar , 


Rflm-prastld , hjs trail 
flition fioni Bidi/asiin 
d(ir to devotional 
songs 


but even tbioiigb the eiotic atmospheie 
of this half-seeular uaiiative poem, the 
devotional feivour of the >^akta-woi- 


shippei expiesses itself The same 
maybe said, although m a lesser degiee, of Bhaiat Chandra 
wlio was also the anthoi of a few devotional Sa Ua lyrics 
Bnt when Ram-piasad latei on realised the superiority 
of his ecstatic lehgious effusions as something more 
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oongenml to the trend of lua life and genins and bnrat 
forth c\en in the page* of hia more atadied and literarr 
iiarrati\e poem — 

an? iTtR Vi ^ 

llic literary world began to be flooded with the tanefol 
melodies of religioui ecstasy as a reaohon from the com 
porativel} and thraldom of con\eQtinnal veroe 

The conflict between the &lc(a and the Baifnab sects 
obtains in Bengali Iitermtnre from time immemonal As 
on the one Itand the Uai nab poets steeped in the specii 
lati\'e, mystic and emotional realisations of the J^rlxtad 
6iafa6a( were gning a {loetio shape of their religions long 
iiigt in terms of human passion and 
emotion and (iRnnnt foHh the divinitj 
different nterurr me> «« nn ideal of lo\e were attempting 
to bind the inflmte through the flnite 
bonds of life f sweetest and best alTeotioos the Sfiktas on 
the other hand wen. singing the praise and desenbmg the 
glory of Adjfa Aiiti through their Cin^Kj! srmlyirf poems 
Hegarded as litcrmr^ ventures these lunger and more 
studied efforts of the ^iUrta writers no doubt hold a coospt 
cnous place in ancient Bengali literature but the ^ktas 
could not attain the l}nc predominance and passionate 
enlliuswJun of Bti^nab song wnters for there is a 
better scope for losing oneself in i*oehc rapture in dealing 
with LSftnIfa taiifn madiiirjn and the other fami 

liar and dsiK felt emotional states thsn in describing m a 
sober nsiratn-e form the feats and glones of the particnlar 
deity The faMim no doubt inculoate 
«otSi *''6 wonhip of the deity nnder the 
first rmiUod br Film image of tlio Mother but no votary of 
the cult lieforeHSm prasfid realised the 
exceedingly jioetio possibilities of this form of adoration "We 
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cannot indeed definite!} state wliethei Ram-piasad was the 
fiist poet and devotee to lealise thi= foi we find contein- 
poraneously with him a host of such song-wiiteis as, eithei 
independently oi infliiepced by him, wiote m the same 
stiain Raja Kisnaehandia himself was a composei of 
such songs and we find the liteiaiy tiadition maintained 
m the loyal famil} by his two sons ^ibchandia and 
Sambhuchandia, as well as mfeiioi membeis of the same 
family like Narachaiidia, ‘^lisehandia, Naieschandia and 
others A few songs of this st}le still lemains which 
coutain the hhanifa of Mahaiaja Nanda Kumai It cannot 
be said that all these song-wiiters ueie luspued by the 
example and influence of Ram-piasad , on the contiaiy, 
they might be following a eouise of leligious and literaiy 
development which had begun independently but which 
was made so lesplendent by the supeiioi faith and genius 
of Ram-piasad "U^hatevei might be the fact, it cannot 
be denied that it was in Ram-piasad that this newfoim 
of adoration of the Supieme Being undei the image of the 
Mothei a foim naturally congenial to the Bengali tempe- 
lament finds its chaiacteiistic expie'^sion and discovers a 
new, easv and natuial mode of leligio is lealisation through 
fine songs, lefiecting intense leligious fen oui m the exceed- 
ingly humau language of filial affection The image of 
dunne motheihood, to Ram-piasad and his followeis, is not 
a meie abstiact symbol of divine giace oi divine chastise- 
ment but it becomes the means as well as the end of a 
definite spiiitual lealisation Rising to the ladiant white- 
heat oi childlikeness, these poets realise in the emotions of the 
child the emotions of a de\ otee Like the child, the poet 
IS now giaie, now gay, now petulant, now despairing, not 
uith the capiicious puiposelessness of a child but with the 
deep mtensit} of pmposetul devotion Thus, not only Ram- 
prasad in his immeious songs but even his followei, Knmai 
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niystoiy ol his Tn^s^e1y slniiiK oIp.h ,uul in its own 

familial light beloic oiii eyes 

This ti-ansfignnition of (he pllmc^nl instiiKt of (ilial 
affection of 


A ( liilrl ir}}vu llif 
A cliilfl cr\iiif' foi f 1)0 lifriil 


into a leligioiis phanlasx oi poeta ni]iliiu* is a roinarkablc 
achievement of IbTm-jnas.nrs sonijs The incommunicable 

communion belwceii the human soul 


TrnnKfignrntioii of n 
pnnutne hunitiii in 
Btiiicl, niul iippeiil fora 
Uloro emotional foini 
of itligion 


aiKlthediMiicis coinmiinicntcd thiongh 
the c\cec(lingl\ fainiliai and authen- 
tic inteiibit\ of the child’s feeling 
loi the mother This new sland- 


point vivifies leligion wnth a human clement and lifts 
one of the piimitive elements of human natine into the 


means of glorious exaltation It bungs back coloiii and 
beauty into leligions life and appeals to the imagination 
and the feelings Its essential tiiith lies in its appeal foi 
a moie emotional leligion and in its protest against the 
hard intellectualitv of doctnnes and dogmas It is not the 
isolated expression of moral oi religious ideas but its fusion 
into a whole in one memoiabie peisonality, expio'^sing it-elf 
in a distinctly novel yet familial mode of utterance, which 
makes these songs so reniaikable The fraifiic form 
of woiship has its terrible as well as its beautiful aspect, 
in these lattei-day ^akla writeis w^e find an asseition of the 
rights of the emotional and the ccsthetic in human nabme 
In this view the achievements of Ram-piasad, ablv seconded 
by other devotional songsteis wdio followed in the line, is 
of a kind which most of the great lebgious oi moial leaders 
of the race in some way or other performed and which 
opened np a new somce of elevating ]oy 

But in this idea of the Divine Mothei {mUUhW)) wdiich 
primarily follows the authority of the tantras and the 
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Dataral mental bent of the age and the nee and the mdi 
vidoaJ BSm pnvfid tree not little in 
^^^nenw of Uiijnab floenoed direotl) or indirectly by the 
Boinnab idea of bUtnUja Throngh 
out tlie Inatory of the SiUcta and Bai^nab oondict wo find, 
no doubt, the two fccta directly an tagometic to each other 
and m Bharat Chandra even in R&n pnu£d bimaeif, we 
find the vimleneo of a militant sectanan zeal Bat as on 
the one hand we Had a Bai<>nab poot liLe Chantj/ldle mak 
mg nee of /o«/r«j imager) and lUttlne idea of (kdeiatrn 
on tho other we eee Bilm praafid, a confirmed 
^Icta poet coneiderably mfinenced 

and ImlutkiD of t,y Baifnab ideaJ in bis Kail klrian 
BrntUbaaini. , . , 

Qod hT^ailrlnn Not onlr does he 

imitate in j Iioea the charactonslic diction and imagery of 
Bai^b pedaMU bat he deliberately describes the 
rSi at/lafi o( Bha^hatl ttt imitation of tbe h^idalanlXla 
of ^rlkp^na It does not coocero ns here whether the 
girl PirbatT figures in a bettor artirtio lig,ht with a iqwi 
and pazkanfjZ^i in her Iitnd or whether tbe pictnre deserves 
the sarcastic comments of Ajn GosrSmI* what we need 
note 18 that here as well as m liis S^aaonl songs, fUm 
prasfid IS anmistakabl) utilising Bai^nab ideas This 
mutation of the bj‘Ad5baH4Ua or of tbe latfolya hluha of 
YafiodS for BSla GopSl was how©\'er not wholly isolated. 


pRi 'TtW^ vlfttHl? 

"Stl XCSIR 'W ftftltf? *lfl I 

pfRi f*T I 

quoted from In Bif Him! (new teriee) toL U p IB which 

•e« for a marterly ejpodtkm of PwWl mA^TI 

^\ tfpi ’trt ala'll OKI ^ CW f¥ Rtl I 

dS 
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spoiadic 01 ob3cencss K indicalecl si ^cnoi.il dc'^nc willi 

ilic'^c pooi*; ol the I8II1 rontnr} lo 
Its objed alloid a com moil gioiind of iccoiicilia- 

lioii and good Loliiig bclwcen the 
tw’o anlagoiiislic sccG Tlicic i^- no dislinclion in lealdj, 
says Ham-piasad in man) .1 t>ong, bclucon Jiisnii and >^akti, 
between Kali and Krsna 

m ^1 II 

This attempt at iimo\ing di 1 '^rt(h c^i (ill-blood) and at 
establishing the ultimate identits of the diflcicnt images 
of the godhead i^ at the root ol the later ‘:ong of 
Kamalakauta 

(71 G (.*1C<<51 ^ II 

^I'tol <!>'?> •l-i 5 ^ (711 ^ 1 

5i} II 

^(7( ^(7dC<l>‘lI ?1I71 1 

^«|l 1: 

(7?JiC^ (7 SI*! <(><l(7( 'oSfi v5t^ ^1»((:51 <1M 1 

<1**151,11 C'lf ^*|q II 

These devotional songsteis in geneial and then preciir- 
soi Ram-prasad in particulai, theietore, established, thiough 

the cuiient from of ^^/(('/-■woi’ship, 
praB5daMti8°^fobo“. tempeied by natiual human ideas 

deiived fiom the no less human 
Baisnab poets, a peeuliai foim of 
leligious-poetic communion and, lealising this in then own 
life removed fiom the turbid atmosphere of controversy, 
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they cxprc**ed thu vanotici of their religioui expenonco m 
tonchiDg eong* nccesaible lo all There i» no other 
coQ^picootis instaDM of tin-* pi. of ^nhip throagh 
the J/fl/p-i-ldic in ancient litemtare- The cUesichI example 
king Suratha’a propitiation of Iho AdjH 8aitt described in 
tho Marta^tffjfa CJapf?! i» altogether of a different kind 
nor conkl tho earlier Bengali Chainj! authore who Indnlgcd 
themtelve* in hrmnt or elaborate nerrativea of praiae 
anticipate the aenliment of tender dciotion and half 
childiih lolicifalion of RSm prasftd ' In thii respeot the 
onginaliti of lUm praail>I is ondoubted and it exalts him 
to a place all bia own 

The Bai nab potls again desenbo in their exquisite 

l^ncs a l\|)e of loiO which in lifted berond the restnctionn 

of social conieiitioD and their lore- 

Ivno* paaniorrate and oflcD sensuoat 
tlbl« to all wUhoot ' 

dUertreleatloQ maj m the iimnitmted, excite worldly 

desires instead of inupinng a sense of 
freedom from worldl) attachments The songs of Hfim 
prasSd and his followers on the other hand, are free from 
this dangerous tendenc} Although these simple and 
tender longings for the Mother roar not in thought and 
diction compare farourahli with tho finer outhorsta of 
tho Baniiab poets jet tlie) are accessible indiscnrainatel^ 
to the umnituted an well os the initiated to tho sinner as 
wJI as to the saint to tho ignorant as well astotJie 
learned The} constitute the common properti of all and 
as in the case of the tender love of tho mother, every 
human child has an equal claim to share it 

The excwdJnfly bnm feed plctnro o( GaorT cr Dflrsa Iq Pim*. 
iruc t or oreo I Bbfnt Ohaodra i /sudSmaS^isI u^uia 

IB altogether d//«Ts< phase of perbapa the nme hirm l»tng tendenaj 
hi cootempOTEry Uleralnrc 
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But this exceedingly difficult task of wnting religious 
songs which should be at the same 
Dulness and artifici- time aitistic and passionate has its 

edTuL^easms ofTam dangers and pitfalls When the 

prasad inspiiation does not leach its high- 

water maik, the resulting song is apt 
to be eithei dull and fiat or laboured and artificial Theie 
is nothing like the dulness of a lehgious wiitei at his 
dullest This trait, now and then noticeable in Ram-piasad 
himself, IS often veiy marked in the less inspiied song- 
writere who accompanied or followed him Theie is not 
much in these infeiior poets (always with exceptions, of 
eouise) which is woith detailed stud} oi attention and we 

shall pass ovei them as hiiefl}' as pos- 

Rffjff Sibchandra and gjjjjg Q£ gg^g g£ Ram Krsna- 

Kamitr Sambhuclinn- . *• 

dra chandia, Ra]a tSibchandra and Kumai 

Sambhuchandia, the latter is a better 
poet, no doubt, but his pioductions are stilted and conven- 
tional and aie of too tiifling a quantity to deseive any 
furthei comment The pioduction of Kumar Naraehandia, 
a member of the same family, aie howevei moie abundant 
and are of a better quality, though not absolutely fiee fiom 
the same trait He could reproduce the spint and even 
the language of Ram-piasad pretty well We select thiee 
of his songs (beside one which we have alieady quoted) 
which aie not so well-known as they ought to be. 

'slqii RvtBi c? '^ncqBl bcq ^ n 

’ll! r(1^ II 
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(TPi ftw ’ll 'll a<ii ’tw =11^ 

(hwI C?<(1 cto 5fl^ I 
^llw JIIIR TJ fp <re 

pri’i fitlTO »r|ii uil *11% ! 

Rsl'iis >iuttc» 

■»ii-il6li.« fra ftn <ft«iic'(te ’rrt irt i 
fw Hflba TO ‘iltU VB wl-lHl POT 
•rt Hrt CTO fvi 1 ■erfl'’!* wl'i'ii :rt^ ■ 

P ^ ’ll’iRTlI CTO ’TO TO fV Iffl TtW I 
’ll TOl ^ ’Hff ’TO "ilclfl TO" I 
’(ii‘(?i TO BTO TO? c’1‘1 Jiii wnnre 
TOl TO TO? tm*i« ’HU i?’’ I 
’[1’H’TOVITOaW^’ileC’ITO 
TO untfH TO »lt‘» I 

Sadi iiraplo jet direct uttenuice become r^rer u we 
par? on to later Ttriter* of thin proup The following 
fongs which bear the 4i«pr/a of 
^wtn ^•ndl^ifa^ Ntmlftkainar i» Buppoflcd bv (ome to 
be the composition of Nandn Ki3or 
R4j, Dowun of Barlwan R4j bnt mt) poesiblj’ be a soli 
tary song of Jlahilraj XandnLnmftr Bcoidentalli preserred 

cifl I 

HJHTO ’Wl'TOl ^liHI»-Rwl(elTl i 
iflts llHsI TO to«IR To To 
alKH.ii ’ITOC? feTO I 

'it'TO tee-iWle V¥<TO Qrt’I TOT 

’iR’Ii’sc'o ‘(Bh 'I'Kii epiJlTlRlTl I 
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But this exceedingly diHicult task of %\iitjng religious 
songs which should he at the same 
DuIuobr mul nrtifici time niti^tic and passionate has its 
nhty of tho dan-ers and pitfalls lYhen the 

od BUCCCBSOifl of Uftni “• * 

prnsiid iiispnation does not reach its high- 

watci malic, the icsulling song is apt 
to be eithei dull and Hat oi Khonred and aitilicial Thcie 
IS nothing like the dulness of a leligions writer at his 
dullest This liait, now' and then notieeable in Ram-pmsad 
himself, IS often very maikcd in the lc=s inspired song- 
writei's who accompanied oi followed bun There is not 
much ill these infenoi poets (alwn\s with exceptions, of 
eouise) which is woitli detailed stiuh oi attintion and we 

shall pas? o\ei them as biielh as pos- 

Sibclmnd^ and cdllc Of tllC twO soils of Raia Krsiia- 
Kumivr Samblmclmii ^ 

dra chandia, Rap'i Sibchandra and Kunui 

i^ambhuchandia, the lattei is a better 
poet, no doubt, but his pioductions aie shllcd and con\en- 
tional and aie of too tiiiliiig a quantity to deserve aiiv 
further comment The pioductiou of Kumai Narachandia, 
a member of the same tamil)', aie howexei more abundant 
and are of a better quality, though not absnliiteh free from 
the same trait He could reproduce the spnit and even 
the language of Ram-pias'ad pietly w'ell "We select tlnee 
of his songs (beside one which we bare ahead\ quoted) 
which aie uot so w'ell-known as they ought to be 

cif 'srlc'nBi 'srli'iBi bcsi ii 
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’ll ’iIhh CT<fl nlR srt 

'1^41*1 ftwl W*!t 'ifSlt*! riC5 I 

tTits JiniR vs fpi vs 

v’liv etiirs CVS vru ni% i 

pl‘(|«lv 'Stcv f’M Vl4licv 

fV'O ftn vlnliTlcb VM V# ■ 

fv5 S«63 ’m •lluv OB cvrs 

Vt 51fi C’ES S «<(n wIihI sit I 

cv n »i|’E*n( cvn ’Tv wi fv wn •rttv i 
vtrCtsi SI tw fv sift sicii sti*« ^cv 1 
vifttl SIS sscs vviv csn s# csisics 
iCT nv s.'osi'it vcss c^w« S1S1 )tcv I 
si si vw vs crv vts >5 SI vcs stv 
svi >a’(fs sift-c^tvl vw »itv ■ 

Snell iimple yet direct utlenince become pirer ni ve 
pa»e on to later writcre of tine Jtroup The following 
eonge which bear the tka\\rta of 

JJrein bendeVUor ^ondakum&r 11 lappoied bv lome to 

be tho coroposition of Nonda KiSor 
Rily Dewun of Burdiran Rilj hut may powibly be a loh 
tary eonp of ilahilrilj NandaUnmir eeoidentalU preserved 


^ tinlft cm Kasnlft^ I 
S^VtCV SCVltnw ^ llelw-ftwlft^l I 
•Ifllta ves 'Sts 

•flltotl sviets ftsais svlft*! I 
■slvlcv ^oaelvts V¥'fPl %ls 'Slv 
sft«rott7$ esU vets siititvlft?l ■ 
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T<ffb*r 

^l^ riiJ K31^, I 

zini ^TitTtc*. r?’; 'Mc?j cJi>tr?;Ji) 

-.fr ’T’. ^7! f^‘5^ Cl 

•> 

'Mf^ '^C^ r' 

Thi'i vnn«T \s ijnotoil luno not ‘-o untolt for tt* h^‘;ton(' tntfroHt 
noi foi nn\ ‘'poonl inf’iit l>ul n*' -x spirmH'D of t iio nrhiicinl 
and Ictliou'' ^t\lo of lutoi poi't*^ 'I'he *- 1110 * londcnc\ of 
indnljjui”; in ‘=^ mboli‘'m, dnl'tohos and biii’dilif'? under a 
‘spiritual ‘';lainour iiKo remark il)l\ nottreahlo in the ‘i‘*n"h 

oi Dew fin Haulmnuth Krv\ of Ihirdwan, 
Dowiin Havloinutli a brother of \nnd tktvir , but Uao)in- 

KUN IriO iMO , 

n7th wa‘- not i wSiktioftlu narrow 
type and addiopccd ‘'Cvoial ‘'Ono-< to Kr^ina a*' well, in ‘'Onie 
of whicli he inaintniUK thee\ontn.il idenfiti of this IhiMiab 
deity ^\^th the ‘jpecial duimU of hi'^ adoration It is 
liaidh neco^sari to (jnoto specimens but the follow iiifj sonq:* 
IS the neaicst appioach to the sl\ li of ll'mi-pmslid which 
had been all aloni; the dcsoriedh lecn^rni-od standard. 

♦?! o"ll 1 

^rz ^-5 .t 

C'«(.C7 C’’\<n ^ flcvu ’Ifsi 

l£l4(S^ f% I 

Jl1 (Jifk ^ '5rf%5}i^ C«C^ 

hI'O'N II ‘ 

' The hhamtahna Nnndaknmili and not Nandnkisor 
= The bliCTintn of Knghnniith in these songs is 
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Thus Burdwan likeNadJvttjhiul been for a loop time the 
centre of these aclmties and wo find even Mahfirfija Maba- 
(Sbohfind who wnsasong-wnter of no mean mont, corrjnng 
on this literarv tradition till hie death in 1897 Of this 
Burdwan ffroup the most famoofl and indeed the moat 
remarkable pool m Kamalfilcaota BbatloohfirA'yB, a native of 
Ambikttnagnr in KnlnlS who snbee* 
qoentU renio\ed to Kotfilhfit m Bnrd 
wan and lived onder therovalpatronage 
of MaharijS Tejaeebandra Of the later group of devo- 
tional poets KanialSkfinta approaches R&m prasfid very 
closely in lone and feeling and itvle MahalfibchSnd 
pnnte<l in 1 867 from the poet s own manusenpt nearly 2B0 
songs which have been thus beantifuUv preserved This 
collection was ropnnted in 1885 by ^rlkinta Mallik in 
Calcutta under the title K^vtulSiatifa and it 

certainly deaenes repnnt again 

It IS impcwsible wrthin Iho limited scope of our plan 
to anah'se these three hundred tongs in detail or to quote 
extensive specimens which aloiio would ifluslrate the depth, 
vanety and beautv of KamalAkilDta s songs Like the 
songs of his great predecessor Him pmsad Ins songs re\*eal 
to ni the inward history of his epmtoal life the ^■a^ou8 
stages of bis religious experience from worship and adora- 
tion to the attainment of the stale of highest felicity It 
IB not his meditative speculation nor his theological tenets 
nor the vague coating of 8}mbol]im in his songs which 
constitute their charm over and above all these tower his 
fpintual sente his imagination and bis emotions his eitra- 
ordioary personality and the palpitating humanity which 
vivifies every hne imparts a sonl felt meaning to his 
devotional songs He expresses common needs, common 


* A copy of thli wu tank to m# by tb« 8Ihity» Puint Ubrtry 
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thoughts, and e^en-da^ oiiiolions of tlic ichgions man, 
and if he is a m^slic, his m\slicibin is not of the esoteric 
order It is dinicviH to quote specirr>ens when one must 
coniine oneself to a hunted nninhei but the follo\\ mg songs, 
well-known as thei oic, aic quoted to make them better 
known 

1 

(TtC’I ^5f1 II 

vijivi n 

Miiw (Tf«l 

«7C^ n ’ 

>i<t 1 

c*i'51 n 

CSKK ’nc<l f ^ ^ ^ I 

^(ijC'6 (TTICV? II 

•^*11^ C’IC'^1 ^ 3(fq c<pUi 

W>(»1 r^f^ C’^1^1 II 

t^iCil C^Tt^ 

'®rtl^i v!t‘5t (viM W ’f^c's -ilR ^tc«f5i c^t^i II 

'^(.^ •\U (vtusi <^»t«l1<^‘1'« 

C’ttw C<l“l»l >l*if 09^ II * 

s 

One characteristic note of these songs is its sincerity, 
a sincerity which ledeems even the slightest song from 
insignificance and confers on the finei pieces an importance 


* KamalalMnta Padabali, p 29 


® Ibid, p 39. 
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of a different order from tliat which attachet to even the 
mo*t bnlluint prodnchona of hia contemporanoe The 
popular ppiDion which places Eamalskfinta next to Hfim 
praeSd IB fullv jQBtificd nnd we conclnde by quoting the 
lines of Nllflmbar MnkhopJldhyffy a later poet, who 
enlogises KsmalRkRnta and Afinl praand in the mme 
breath 

iTtas tfmi «rtf^ \ 

ultm ^ I 

nt^ TOti 



CHAPTER 'XII 


MlSCELLANLdUR WrTTCR'! IN THF OlT) StM.E 

The peiiod oi luteiiegnnm in poein winch followed 
upon Bhaiat Chandi-a’s death had been, we ha^e seen, essen- 
tially a lyiic intei\al in uhich uc find the Kabiwalas, 

Writers of the poeti taj)j)a-wnieis and anthois of deio- 
cal intenogmnn tional songs cieating a bod} of liteia- 

tuie which, if not gieat in positne achie\einent, is at least 
lemaikable in the negative quality oi maiking a natiual 
leaction against the oinate and classical tA pe of literal} 
piactice of the Ibth century At the same time the gioups 
of wiiteis mentioned nevei separate themsehes wholly 
from the traditions of the past noi do they woiktheii way 
from the oldei to the newei style of the 19th centiiiy. 
In this sense, they aie neithei ancient noi modem, neithei 
do they lepresent the past adequately noi indicate and 
foretell the futuie They weie at the same time incap- 
able of gieat liteiatuie , noi weie the times suitable foi it. 
They are not, it is line, idle singeis of an empty day’’ , but 
they deal essentially with tiifles, though with tiifles 

The inteimedmte ^doined OcClip-S lilg, as 

position of the lync they’’ do, an inteimediate position 

nntfothers between the ancient and the modem 

wiiteis, they yet affoid no natural 
medium of transition fiom the school of the past to the 
school of the piesent They’' cieate a hteratuie of then 
own, limited anc\ circiimsciibed by their own pecuhaiities 
and the peciilfarities of then circumstances, too old to be 
entirely new, too new to be entiiely old , for although 
possessing lyiie quality, they have little affinity to modem 
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1 } nrtB nor can they be definitely affiliated to any recognised 
school of ancient imters 

But the poets and Bougaters whom we propose to take 
up in this chapter anhke the writers already dealt with 
definitely and unmistakably tread m the footsteps of the 
old world poets Thar poetic gift move within the narrow 
compass of conventional art, and though exhibiting widest 
individual differencee these imitative 

Writer! dealt with poeta are bound by the conunon 
lo tUi ebapter ere ^ •' 

howerer reUci or charactenstio of belongfing to the 
P»«t. '"th in form and «puit. Bang 
■pwt and fonn to the aitifiaally hmited they are 

hardly ongmal, except in to far as 
the^ mar '"ary a single tune by playing it npon the several 
recognised sto^is This department of terse therefore 
18 imgularly depressing Elxcept in inspired snatches 
there is bardlv anythingof first mte quality and the great 
bulk of this narrowly imitative bterature is fiat and 
tedious The recognised literary species had been already 
snffenng from exhanstton of raatenal and the deohning 
powers of these belated imitators could hardly impart to 
them a spark of viyifying Force 

Want of subject-matter and of capacity for original 
achievement is precisely the defect of this poelrv In the 
first place, we have a group of writers who follow the time- 
honoured tradition of translatui^ the 
ffToap* of Sansent Ma^adi^rat and 

SrJafa<UiiSffabat into the vemaoular 
Next we have a band of minor poets — some of them not 
merely minor but insignificant — who wrote verse-tales of 
the erotic type m imitation of BbSrat Chandra but who 
could nnt reproduce his jioetry as they could magnif} the 
dull obeoemties which unfortnnatelv taiut his writings 
After them, come a host of nuscellaneous songsters — most 
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of lliem lilcraiy iiontloscn]i(‘- — anionp; whom wc ticccl 
notice in ‘^omc detail the niitliois of piiinr/ni/i and ijTitui. 

The lian‘?)atoi^ nf tin*' jiriioil mlicntrd the tmdilton 
hilt lo'-t the art which had made their 

TmiinliitorH , , -r- 

l)iC(lccc‘-‘;oi‘' Ivrttiiias oi Kii6i(las 

imnioilal A httlc hefou 1700, we ha\o a mimhcr of 

notable ti'an^lations amoiiii: which m i\ be mentioned the 

delightful \ev‘'ion of Cutaqolnuiln b\ Gnulhai, but after 

1760, tin*; depaitincnt oi htciatiiie i'^ hardly gracerl by 

any leniaikablc achievement The ti-aii'^latoi^; of this 

peiiod haidly exhibit any <>11 ikiiig lit eniiv featme and it 

would fceive no pm pose to leeapitulate their half-foi gotten 

names Of these, hovvcvci, Baghnnandan Gosvaml, thongli 

not exactly a tiauslator, IS icinaikable foi his ic-writing 

of the themes of BhUffnlul llaghiinandan’ 

W'as, as he himself tells ns, boin in the Milage of l^liido near 

^ . INIunkai, Burd wan His dates arc 

Ragnunandaii Gosvltnn 

not exactly known* but he undoubt- 
edly belongs to 0111 peiiod, for Kai-nrna} an Basil in his 
ElaJ 0 Se/ifll i elates how' Ragluinandan vised to come vei} 
fiecj^uently to Calcutta to meet the lexicogiapher, 
Bamkamal Sen His twm consideiable woiks are St1~ 
Ba Di-raiaz/an nud Sn ^ia(I/i(i-3Iad/ial/orIa^it,hcs\des GJfovia^a, 
a woik on Krsna-llla Allbongh both these works belong 
chionologicall}^ to a latei period the lattir, as its colophon 
says,^ haying been composed in 1849 and the foimei 

He gives some account of bimaelf and Ins fnnnlj at tlio conclusion 
of his Bom rasayav 

* The Bangahasi edition of his Ravi-tasayav gives 1786 (1193 B S ) 
as the date of his birth 

I Published bj the author’s son 
Madan Gopal Qosv5mi in 1890 (1297 B S ) 
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probablx in 1831* — itconldbc con\ciiant to notice them 
hnefl) here His rfl^ujrrp n \oluminoiii and labonous 
prodnclion is a tolcrabl} well uTittcn version of the 

Ramafitii clnedi based niKin VRlmtlci 
ri ram ^ 

but Buppiementeii from other sourcef 

The langOBfic is clear Mgoroiis and picturesque, althongli 
indiCfltmp-a decided Immnp lotvanle Sansent words ami 
the work is coinpo«?il throuphont in the jMifar metre, 
occasionall} divcrsifietl bv vnrittie^ of fnpctJl and other 
common metres Strict!) sjicalmg tlie author m not 
close or literal or oven faitliful in hix version nliicli is 
more than a mere translation Tliere are considerable 
additions and omissions* and the whole theme is treated 
aiUi a freedom which charocten w roost of thp eorly 
translators The author jposscMes a marvellous narrative 
gift which make^i hit work loteresting It is not accurate 
to state that the author is merel)^ a learned pundit eutirelj 
devoid of poetic gift* or power of delineating character 
but Ids poetic gift 18 not equal to Ins capacitv of rh) thmical 
expression ond bis command over a more or less finished 
8t)lo In spile of all its fooltf, it is however a very 
remarkable production and to regard it at perhaps the 
best Bengali ^e^slon of the HasuUja^i after K^-ltibUs 
not altogether unwarrante^l In his next work Sri Hadhii 
MadJia otlaja liowp\er, the Bni^uab Raghunandan found 


Thli <Ute (■ tho firvfacs to tho BaftfribAil odIUoQ aloo 

(d BdA^bhos r L4ihak p tIO It cootd D«t bsTe been uOinosh 
Oliaodrm Son states (B ftcrir p 103) composed In the middle of tl a 
16tU centar3r 

EspeeUUj In VttnriSn^Jn 

Bee espocUny the poeile deserlptlon In ^ ; 

r^fs^llete ’iTltca,^ and llio Ust chipter on ft^lscpl.CJI 
( tn •»)« ) I 
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eiSbalT, laitfa, totai'a pqjj^a{tka jaaaka, iunaka^ ualrS 
bffticiatii^padl kafieil jamaka to mentiOD 

only % fexv — m hit ^adka iladkabodojfa Tbe following 
descnption of the heroine's beauty although ahowiog 
considemble ikill is yet conventional and illastratei the 
author's leoniog towards saascntisation 

5lf<t OT»W ’tft ^ I 

irfi? 'WT 'n*4*nr ^ ■ 

IMR HJJf ^ I 

T? 3t»l»l ’if’rtt 'W ■ 

B’l'Il isfis ■I'H’f •«!fa f«OI •H'* ♦tSI I 

■etfe ’It?? IFft I 

^ 53fi( mw I 

^ *H'4 I 

The same remaik appliw to the loUoning dnuiptuo 
of Ram ID hia Hast rmSj/aT} 

«nfa «afs «nf« «ur« tru i 
appf-^nfe-^te'el Tfe p^^»l I 
nwR't ffiewi i 

^ ttn 1 

^ ^ I 

■art ttaiya i 

^afn4l>0( lafte PlTif ait >Wi! 'JNI I 

fkf'thl Tt^a'ial-9la-t{*iH-a?M all 1 

la-a'Pi Tft ata i* 


££dUiudlub«*iaifa, p< 11 


gai BajBiw y , p 931 
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giving 


jrhese slioit lyiics aie, honevei, inadequate foi 

idea of Rag hunandaii^s style , but they will sufficiently 
^indicate both his meiits and defects Raghunandan is by 
jUo means a slovenly wiitei butm his fctiiving aitei technical 
perfeetioUj he is often elaboiatm and aitificial His wiitiiigs 
display faultless execution a^d a gieat command ovei the 
language j but ingenuity and veibal oi ihythmic dextenty 
can uevei supply pel ennial until ment foi ait It is only 
when Raghunandan uses above ^these piepossessions and 
he does this not veiy seldom tlV<at he exhibits poetical 
quality of no mean oidei \ 

Next to Raghunandan, the lo^yal poet Jaynaiayan 
Ghosal of Bhukaila^ (1761-1821) deserves mention After 


Jay nSrSyan Ghosal, 
1751-1821 


V 

spending the gieYtei poition of his 
life in the seivicte of the Nawab and 


m the confidence of\ the company Jay 
nai-ayan obtained the title of Mahaia 3 a ^ahadui fiom the 
Empeior of Delhi Dunng his last da^g^ passed a 
retried life of leligious devotion at Benai\es where he has 
left too many tiaces of his laige-heaited ben^evolenee ^ It 
was heie that he conceived the idea of tiauslabmo- the KasT- 
khanda into Bengali The whole histoiy o)<- the under- 
taking IS said foith by Jaynai-ayan himseliF m the last 
chaptei of his woik - The translation, begun) m 1792, 
was completed in a hundred chapteis (about 11,^^200 lines) 
undei the -joint authoi ship of Jav-nSiajan, Nmirnha Deb 
Ra\ of Patuh, Jagannath Mukhopadhyay, B'akre^vai 
Panehanan and several other scholars and poets After 
the completion of the hundied chapteis, several supplemen- 
tal} chapteis, which stand by themselves, were added by 


' Foi moreYetails 'ibout Ins life, see Suhifija Fmnat Fat, da, vol 
vn, p l-2o, Suhifija, 302 pp M91 6 , Preface to the Sahitya Parigat 
edition ot JnynSriiyan’s KajJ parikrama, 

“bee Kail paitkiama (Siilntya Pnri^afc edition), Ch xiii, pp 222 24 
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JaynilrSyan bimulf giving a more or less faithful piotnre of 
contemporar) Bemues drawn from the poet’s own observa 
tion Tho work itself is a tedious and bbonous compilation 
but this supplementary account which is the best part and 
which has been pabhshed separately 
nil flkl-pm under the titlo of J^ahl jianlrawa, is 

indeed very interesting as a good specimen of descriptive 
poetry of ttus period The topograpli} and other details of 
the holy city ore given with elaborate care, and in places tho 
descriptions are ongmal, amusing and considembl} realistic. 
The jianiramai are not rare things in old Bengali literatare 
and we hare Nabadclpa Pankra»5 and Brajaparikrama of 
Narahan ChakrabortT and a prose Bfudihaua Parthramd 
belonging to the 18th century With theso works of the 
same natnre JidllyuiniraMa does not compare unfavour 
ably, and as a more or less trostwortby contemporary 
account of the holy oit) , the work is certainly valuable. Bat 
from the stnctly literary point of view, it eeemi to possess 
little interest or importance. JaynArtlya)} is a facile and 
methodical versifier but he is hardly a poet The pictorial 
nature of hii theme no doubt afforded many opportunities 
for higher poetical flights but the author is so enbrely 
devoid of the soaring gift that he is uniformly and hope 
lessly piedcstnan, although occasionally he gives us 
undoubtedly vigorous descnptive verses He has no fancy, 
no enthosiBJm and his o\er pnused composition* is often 
merely prosaic and always ngidly coDveotiona] The only 
praise which he deserrea relates to the fact that although 
be adheres both in spirit and form to the traditions and 
expectations of the time, he yet devotes a stern attention 
to the realities of scenery and character described Hu 
pictures however sadly lack a touch of that light which 

Dlnaili Oh nilr» Sen, in loe, at la Soltiiiw loe. nC | Nagmdra- 

nsUi Baih, prsfsoo to tho SOhlt/s Fsrifat edition oi KiSl'PanL'nm^ 
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These shoit lyiies aie, howevei, inadequate for giving 
an idea of Raghunandaii^s style , but they will sufficiently 
indicate both his meiits and defects Raghunandan is by 
no means a slovenly wiitei but in his stiiving aftei technical 
perfection, he is often elaborate and aifuficial His wiitings 
display faultless execution ail^^d a gieat command ovei the 
language, but mgenuitj’’ and v'eibal oi ihythmic dexteiity 
can nevei supply perennial nutiTanent foi ait It is only 
when Raghunandan uses above V^iese piepossessions and 
he does this not veiy seldom tlitot he exhibits poetical 
quality of no mean ordei 

Next to Raghunandan, the lolfal poet Jaynaiayan 
Ghosal of Bhukaila4 (1751-1821) deserves mention After 

spending the gi^atei portion of his 
i76M82i^^^° Crhosff], jjfg seivie)^ of the Nawab and 

in the confidence ofl the company Jay* 
nai'ayan obtained the title of Maharaja ^ahadur from the 
Empeior of Delhi During his last daAs, he passed a 
retiied life of leligious devotion at -Benai\es where he has 
left too many tiaces of his laige-hearted bew^evolence ‘ It 
was heie that he conceived the idea of translat'^jna- the Kast- 
Khancla into Bengali The whole history orj-' t;he under- 
taking IS said foith by Jaynarayan himselxP m the last 
chaptei of his woik - The ti-anslation, beguiA m 1792, 
was completed in a bundled chapters (about 11,1^00 lines) 
undei the joint authoiship of Jay-naiayan, Nrsiaiha Deb 
R.B of Patiili, Jagannath Mukhopadhyay, E'akreSvai 
Panchanan and seveial othei scliolais and poets After 
the completion of the hundied chapteis, several supplemen- 
tal} cliaptei-s, which stand by themselves, weie added by 

' For more details about his life, see Sahitya Pau^at PatnU, yo\ 
yi, p 1 25 , Suhttija, 302 pp 1 191 6 , Preface to the Sahitya Pari^at 
edition of Jaynarilyan’a Kan <parikrama, 

» See Kan pardrama (Sdhit^a Pan?at edition), Oh xin, pp 222 2-i 
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himtelf giving a more or less foithfol picture of 
contemporary Benares drann from the poet’i ovm obaerra 
tion The work itself la a tedious and labonoos compilation 
but this lapplementary occonot, which is the best port and 
which bos been pubhshed eepamtely 
under the title of KUkl paniraviSf is 
indeed very mteresting as a good specimen of descriptive 
poetry of this period The topography and other details of 
the holy city ore given with elaborate caret m places the 
desonptiODS are ongioal amosing and considerably realiatio. 
The fianiraiMai are not rare things m old Bengali literature 
and we hare Naladolpa Panira»S and SrajajMnkrasia of 
NorahsJi Chakrabortl and a prose PankrumB 

belonging to the 18tb century With tbeae works of the 
same nature KHn-pankrauti does not compare onfaronr 
ably, and as a more or lees tnigtirortby contemporary 
accoont of the bcly oit) , the work is certainly valuable But 
from the strictly bteraiy point of view, it Beemi to possess 
little interest or importance. Jaynlrfiyap is a facile and 
methodical verBifier but be is hardly a poet. The pictorial 
nature of his theme no doubt afforded many opportuDitnes 
for higher poetical 6igbts but the antbor is so enbrely 
devoid of the soaring gift that be is uniformly and hope> 
lesaly pedestnau although occasionally be gives us 
undoubtedly rigorous descnpiire verses. He has no fauoy 
no enthosiaim and bis over praised composition' is often 
merely proeaio and always ngidly conventional The only 
praise which he deserves relates to the fact that although 
he adheres both in spirit and form to the traditions and 
expectations of the time, he yet devotee a stem attention 
to the realities of scenery and character described His 
piotores however sadly lack a touch of that light which 

IHne«h Obaadrm 3 «q, tn loc. «( Id loc. eiC) tfaguidrD- 

D*Ui Bus, prstftca to tbo Sthlt^a Parifst edidon of fuT-PonlrasiJ, 

66 
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Hib Kai una nidana 
iilas 


was never on sea and land and which alone could have 
made them poetic He is a good photogiaphei but not a 
paintei , and whose eonsideis him as such may appieciate 
' him bettei. Jaynaiayan's othei pub- 

lished woik, Ka}ima-m(lan-bilas,^ al- 
though less known, is much bettei 
pioduetion Puipoiting to be a woik devoted to the 
gloiification of the special deity whose image the author 
had set up at KaSi and fiom whom the book derives its 
name, it leally treats of Krsnalila in a refreshingly 
original and poetical way 

Other minor waters, who favoured the old style and 
belonged to this group, need not and can not in a book like 
this dealt with at much length We must, howevei, 
irieation, if not enlarge upon, a school of poets (or rather 

veisifiejs) who were the direct imita- 
tors of Bharat-chandra and continued 
the style of Bulyasnndat even beyond 
the fifties Bhai-at-chandia, like Ram-piasad in another 
sphere, had been through his BidyTmindai the luling power 
for nearly a century Writing under the shadow of his 
genius, this belated group of waters aie all servile copyists, 
lepiodueing the stjde and scheme of his Bidydsundar down 
to minute details but unable to repeat its poetry, they 

exaggerate its freedom into licence 
The details of Sundai's amours, his 
intiigues, his capture and ultimate 
union with Bidya aie all repeated 
anew in a more or less diversified form , but the 


Soliool of Bharat 
Chandra 


Poor and valgar 
imitation of Bidya 
sandar 


' A pnnted copy of thi« will be found in the Calcutta Imperial 
Library The boob is included in the list of books published by the 
School Book Society before 1821 Long, in his aiticle in Oalcutta 
Rsiieio, xni 1860, describes this work as “an account of a new god 
recently created by a iich native” Poi an account of the work, see 
Bdhitya Parisat Pah ika, loc cit 
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itones are bratally and QQcoDtrolledly indecent although 
generallv presented like their prototype nnder the 
all atoning garb of religion and their heroes are typical 
Don Juans in the worst sense The plots are more 
elaborate and the senes of adventures desperately fantasbc 
though presented with the monotononi samenesB of scheme 
There are places where fibdrat-chandra is free and coarse 
enough, bat in these Ins gifted followers attempt to outdo 
tbeir master in bis own ground and bobble along ip 
wretched drawing out of the vulgar parts of the theme, 
floundenng in the mad which they delight in but which is 
as foal and dull aa ever Unman imngmation could conceive 
The versification is poor the deecnpbons dull and conven 
taooal, and there is hardly any elevating poetic touch or 
other redeeming feature in these verse tales which are oever 
gncefal but always graceless in one particular It wool^ 
be a mistake to attribute all this to the infineDceof Persian 
(ales for it is not clear whether these foreign tales were 
abundantly accessible and well known 
Thtip de^v^ ^ to the wnters of this generatiou and 

not doa to Portun ° 

hidosnco. even when acceasible it is not clear 

whether such tales are really as bad as 
they are often represented to be The Persian tales, to 
judge from the specimens which have survived, very 
seldom sink to that depth of indecent realism where these 
productions of a degenerate and depraved taste do oft^q 
wallow on the other baud these elaborate Bengah tales 
unmistakably bear the stamp of StdjfSnndar style run 
not It would be- better to regard them as representing a 
phase of the developinent of literary taste in this period of 
unstabihty and degeneracy which is also parbally reileoted 
in the iieM4 of the Kabiwalas m the grosanees of certain 
aspects of fa/yS j>SihcAait und other producbons 
of the same type Most of these verBo-tales are now scarce, 
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8uppiessed by the law and novel allowed to be lopuntcd, 
and it 18 not uecessaiy to diag them out oi then desoived 
obscurity , but theie is evidence to show that fiom the end 
of the 18th to the middle of the 19th centuiy this prolific 
litei'atuie, outiageous as it is to all taste, obtained consider- 
able favour and cuiiency The eaihcst suivivuig specimen 
of these tales, however belong to a period poster loi to 18i5 
and do not therefore proper Ij-^ come within the scope of this 

volume, although it IS quite probable 

Tho mosb flounahiufj that it was picccdcd by a hobt of 
time of this litara- similar pioductious, belonging to an 

period eailiei date, vvhich are now lost to us 

Kali Krsna Das’s Kaiiuiu Kumar, 
however, is placed by some at the end of the 18th centuiy, 
but the earliest punted copy' that we have seen bears the 
date of 1836 , while Ghanih alZmta, the next well-known 
piece cannot possibly belong to a much eailiei date 
Madan Mohan’s Basahilatta, written in the same style but 
with finer power and greater delicacy, was first published 
in 1837 These were followed by a host of other works of 
the same type such as Tai’aehairid Datta’s ManmatJia 
Kabya (1814), Munsi Eiadot’s Kuianga-bhami (1845), 
XJmacharau Tiibedi’s il/afifflii MmlJiml (1856), Bauamall 
Ghosal’s Padmagandha-ujMkJtyau (1864), Bisvambbar Das’s 
RagmUaiita (1870), Gobinda ^il’s Eemlata-RaliLauta 
(1870 U all belonging to a period between 1840 and 1870 
This would, therefore, amply indicate that between these 
dates theie was an exubei^ant growth, if not recrudescence 


‘The copy m the SSlufcya Pangat Libiary is -svanting m the title- 
page The date given in the test is the date given in a copy lent to me 
by a fnend but which is now lost and is probably the date of the first 
edition , for there is a copy of Kali Kv^na'a other work, Maubhanjo-n, in 
the Sahitya Pan§at Library bearing 1866 (§aka 1778) as the date 
apparently of the first edition It is not unlikely therefore to hold that 
Kali Kr§na s works belong to the period between 1836 and 1866. 
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of this reactionary literature helped probably by the re- 
pnoliD^ of HtJjfixtUHJar id 1830 and 1647 

The miscollanooiu poetry of this period is so uo manage* 
ably scattered and so divorsiHed that it presents a diiBcult 
problem of soicotion and of satisfactory 
MUeelUneoos poeti treatment Besides the \anetiea of 

aod •ODgsten. 

poems and tongs already mentioned 
ire have miiltifanous t)'pes of rural productions, mostly 
musical, like Jarl yds OH^lr ydw Uabu git gU^ 

KlrtoM, yjN Dkap tawglt^ Gketn ga», Sin gSa, BHal tal^gU 
iargi ydu, specimens of which ha\e survived in the mouths 
of the people although not always accessible m pnnt. 
Much of this rural Iiteratare compobcd by inglonous and 
unknown poets, display, as all rural hleralure does, a 
toQchmg <iaa]it} and a natural poetic senstbihty which is 
interesting to nolo' but generally 
speaking much of it is not literatnre 

tad rSlrl. ® 

at all and must be ngidly ezoloded 
Among these pnneyort of epbomertl stuiT the anthors of 
PafficJiSh and Tatr^ must bo mentioned, not becaniA they 
are always worth mention bat beennso tbeir literary preten 
nous have rightly or wrongly always rcceivod recognition, 
as a peculiar form of indigenous hteraturo which at one 
time had obtained great popolantv 

The origin of Pdi^4:4d/t*«0Dgs of the modem type 
cannot be definitely traced Dinesh 
Origin of PdAcWft Cliaodm Sen, in bis two works on 

SOBgl. 

Bengali Literotore’ puts forward the 
bnlliant but hardly eonnocing conjeotare tliat the 

AoooonU of ran] po«U uul their nogi baro from timo to time 
•(^teored in rarloa* Bengali Jooraala. For aa Intereatiag a|,^criJatioa 
of roial Utentar* la general tee Bablndn NIth IliUar Gr3«|n 
pobliahed in hit rolatne on Let- Sikitfa. 

0 Snd E<L, p. 221 | Huforf of B4 gall 

LaMgmag$ end LUmliuv p. 386 
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Paihchah (spelling the woid as Panchah) is ultimately 
eonneeted with Panchal oi Kanauj, which he takes to be 
the biith-place of this kind of song It may, howevei, 
be pointed out that theie is no tiace of pavkohali-Bovig^ 
of the modern type (such as those populaiised by Dasaiathi 
Ray) in ancient liteiatuie , but that the woid Pa’^chah 
it is well known, was used indiseiimiuately foi all soits 
of poetical composition winch could be lecited and which 

possessed a religions theme Thus 

Ancient and mydern Pmaoall Mahahhaiat or- the 

types of painchali 

must be distinguished Mahahhaiat of Nityananda Ghos is 

called hhai at-pa'mchali or simply 
pamchah in then respective hhanitoA Similaily Kahi- 
Jcanlan Chancll is designated thioughout bv its author as 
pamchah oi pa^hZdi-piahandha, and even in a woik like 
Jaganndth Mangal, Gadadhai Mandal states that be is 
composing his woik in the style of pdmchali ‘ Thus we 
have, besides those mentioned above, Banv pamchah, 
Sasthi) j'a'fhjcJudi , Mansai pdihchah and in fact pa'mchdlis 
wiitten 111 piaise of all the popular deities These older 
compositions used to be recited and weie therefore suitably 
an-anged for palas oi sittings for lecitation But they 
weie not in the modern sense of the terra and 

a distinction must be made between ancient and modern 
types Another equally fanciful etymology o£ the teim 
pamchah is given by deiiving the woid from pd-chdh oi 
padu-chrdaii which is taken to indicate that the leadei of 
such a party recited explains and sings his theme by 
moving about befoie the assembled audience , but this 
Intel pi etation tails to explain the piesence of nasal m in 
the word itselt It would seem, howevei, that the best 


Wo also got the word yiijiichah chhanda and nnleaa tho word 
chhiuida moans stj le of composiUou, il must bo referred to a peculiar 
kind of metre 
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explanation ib tlwt whitfh conneoti p^t^xehafx with nRehatii 
(which was accompanied b> dancing and ainging) and 
which regards tho term pwiiiehah applied to the modem 
t)pe of popular eutertammcnl as connoting five (jwiTicA) 
essential things which most be present in all perfect kinds 
hat these fi^e elements were cannot be exactly deter 
rained bat singing music (s(7;*i(yjTvo) recitation 

{ekka^ kataao), poetical n\alr} {gauer la(fat) and possibly 
dancing more or less accompanied all in 

later tunes 

As (his form of entertainment has pmcticolly dis> 
appeared from modem Bengal it would be worth 
while to quota the following interesting descnption of a 
performance wbiob lengthy os it is is still valuablo 
ns coming from one who himself wns more or less connected 
with it aud who must have also seen the performance of 
Dfidu Biy himself 

si-ippfl'dtss CftresKMl^ilV fV !)tii 

"rfira * 111)1 5 ^ 

i!l»i *)?! i-JliaOT ^nri ^(Ic's aiys iBolPI 

cn'jij'as t)(«r« ^ I )»r<n.'e OTR ^ ’ffi’l’Hii.'l 

■^hTl * 11 = 1 ’tiftw w '*«,'f‘ii^ 'iWin 

ItRlI * 11=1 -TWi) ’ 1 lt)ir«K'« 'e 5l|ws 

•t^l^ I « '5«*im’l •Tl^l^L'* a *1151 

’ll^w ’rtfti'iw, c=i^ ic"« '511*11^ Welsi^l fiiH 
*1113 *ri5i5 1 

•Hblliis atirift )!i^5’1 ■’tit =iltl 'Sl=l’ljl, cnl«il, 
C6l*1, =ri%3l (Sl55 «'«(« ^t1*l l|v» illcwt 

WTO HtpT'* 1 «1f »11t sin -l|(.«'9 


Ifonoinolun Bud U no*tioiian Olialwn pp. 101 163 
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X. 

^<pc«i ^'51 1 

'CJ^jff'?, C^1c»(t '5I5f 

^ 'Sf^FH ■S(C<1^ ^^T, ?F«iw1 

^\ ^\ ^"5 ^bb-£(r4 T^^ITUT '4>f4jC'5^l 1 

^r*(C«i ^ C2i1^^i‘s('^ c^piW 

t(<pR^ 'Q 

mV\'^ 1 5!i^1 I 

5tRi5 •m'Q 1 (71 ^ 

'«r|»i(.^ •(lRcNi)*i I ^!T*i1 R^’i c*t^ ^15^1 

c^(.«i ^vt«i '®ilR^ ^ 3t^Tlcn<i 

Q '$'^<4 ^<414 '^'Sti( MB (il^illC^ ‘?C?l4‘l'? 

'G 4>mli5 ^ ^1(.H4 ^21^1^ 'Q CEtr^^t i£\-^\ 

R|5^1 1 ^(TT R<ic^-q Mall'S 

'2t*tl'^ '51<1 «iR '0 1 

cfi^flg :^Q|t <^fqc^^ '4>4<(f*ll 4 (?i n-n c^ U*\iP\ 

^Rcns»{, ''ot^W (71 9^^ 'S ^4^ 

^^vtw(,^!i^ R^^<i <4tR^ RRfl 

(7i RRfl R«i*i, Not^l '^^ 1 '51'^'?. ^£l^^r«1 ^51? 

^2^^57l ^^bt‘4 3rt^, ^^1^ 5(1^, \^'^*i ^vst^ iftv? 5tt^c'®»(, 

*1<4 (21^6? 1 

Such IS the of the modein type It is not 

known in w’^hat form it existed in eailiei peiiods but the 
kind described began to be populai fiom the beginning of 
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tlie loth century DOSanithi Riy.-' wm undoubtedly the 
greatest i^not the earlieat writer 

Ohronokifor of tho of tho iiTonn but it la Dot bejoud 

PoAdwIf-wrilerm. , , , i r. . 

doubt whether it waa he who hrst 

modified its earlier form and set yi the new fashion 
Before Ditfiaratln we j^et the name of Gafigir^ 
Naskar who is sometimes regarded as Iho founder of 
this ulw type and Qiiro Unrobo who is taken by 
some to bo a paiTurAt/L-wrijor and not a Kabiwala 
certainly flourished jinor to/ Dilsaratln But of these 
earlier myslonoua figures notnin^ practicall} is known 
and no spceinian of their production has come down to os 
After DiUu Rili cartie SonnjaBl ClmkrabortT Nabln 
Chakrabartl Ilaaik HS) Datta Qobardban 

Dris Eesab CItolihd Nanila) Jadu%pbo9 and a host of 
others who were more or less followers and imitators of 
Paiamthi RAy, their acknowledged head in the hne Tbe 
latter, Uiereforc ma) not be unfitUugly dcsonbed as the 
great exponent and populanser if not the originator of 
pailiicJioli in its modem form 

Thus although widely prevalent m the beginmng of 
the 19th century we get no snrviviDg specimen of 
pa^ididlt belonging to the period bet- 
ween 1800 and lb25 with which this 
volume IS directly concerned for 
DSSu Rlly himself waa bora m 1804 
or 180o and his imitators and followers belong to a period 
considerably later Indeed, tbe most flonnshing tune of the 
modem pd^TicAdlt waa between 1826 and 1860 and there- 
fore strictly speaking, it &Uf outside our penod. It was a 
form of entertainment which began to bo popular after 
the reputotioQ of the Kabiwalas t^slA been already on the 
decline , pdihcAdlt htemture should, therefore, be more 


'Qie tooct flo^rUhing 
period of pame}iali 
falls ootsldo oar pr»< 
sent Kope. 


68 
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fittingly taken np in its piopei place m the treatment of 
the next period. 

The same lemarks with legaid to chronology apply also 
to yut)ay a species of popular amuse- 
They/Tf?a ment which was closely alhed to 

kcibh and parachali and prevalent 
from a very early peiiod but of which specimens have come 
down fiom compamtively lecent times The traditional 
existence of is known to us fiom time immemorial 

and in Bhai'at’s Natyahastia, we hear of popular semi- 
di’amatic performances which have been geneially legaixled 
as the probable piecuisoi of the popular yTdiaSy on the 

one hand, and of the later Sanscrit 
Ita antiquity dramatic literature on the other In 

Bhababhuti’s Mrdntl-maclhavay^ the 
woid yTttia is used probably in the technical sense as well 
as m the general sense of a festivity It cannot be 
determined now whether the yah as lineally descended 
without deviation from these earlier populai festive enter- 
tainments of the operatic type, obtaining from the earliest 
times, 01 whether the latei Sanscrit di-amatie litemtuie, 


especially lepiesented m such iiiegulai types as the 
3[ali(iiirdalia oi in the particular operatic types noted in all 
works on Sansciit di-amatuigy, reacted upon it and greatly 
modified its form and spuit But it may be noted that the 
piincipal elements in the old yah a seem to be of indigenous 
growth, peeuhai to itself In the first place, the yZiha 


Tho pimcipal ele- 
ments m the yaiia, 
peculni to itself 


generally possessed a lehgious oi 
mythological theme, pointing to a 
probable connexion with religious 


festivities and ceiemonies In the 


next place, although there always existed a di'amatie 


‘ ilahin madhaiu (Bomb Sans Seiiea Ed.), p 8 
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element, the fong-olement abtolntely preponderated and the 
choral pecolmrities threw into shade ltd mimctio qnahties 
And hiatly, there were anomalous and grotesque elements 
in it which at once indicated a partial absence of the 
dramatic eense and niotcnall} rolardod its grovrth All 
these natanill} tlood m the waj of taking tho yatr^ out of 
ill operatic structuro and evolving the proper dramatic 
form and spirit bat these at (ho same time helped to 
create by themselves a special nondescript species which 
cannot be confident!) traced back to an) known or recog 
niBod typo of earlier bnies 

Bat the jatra lo however crude and uodeveloppd form, 
coatoinod within lUolf the germs of a regular drama 
Uthough the pnoapol theme was drawn from rehgion or 
mythology tho realities of scenery 

UoiJflTeloped Md character were not absolutely 

croda dramsUo ole* ^ 

Bteitu. Ignored It is truo that there was 

boldly any action, and therefore there 
was little aiial)'sii or development of character Evui 
there was no sccnio apparatus and all the details were left 
to tho imagination of the audience. Bat all this was 
made up for by the gift of commamcatiDg life to the 
persons, the slor), and the dialogacs as well as by the noh 
operatic qualities of the performance. "With the modern 
itage>aotor or dramatist, the Y&trSwalo never enters into 
comparison he is working on a different scene, addrecang 
a different audience and using different tools colours and 
methods Nei'ertbeless within his limits, he could make 
his theme mteresting andbis characters lively b) a natural 
gift of vivid representafaoD The makeshifts which he 
used were crude and taken in detail, hia methods were 
faulty but he succeeded with all his rude resources m 
making the whole picture impressive and entertaining to 
hii andience It is therefore quite natural to find the 
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Yatiawala making a skilful use of the common yet useful 
device of mingling the luclicious and the pathetic in oidei 
to add a lively zest to the stoiy The sei lous and the 
comic set off each othei and lehevethe melodiamatic stiain 
of the whole peifoimance Again, eveiy lepie&entation 
was concerned piimaiily with the gradual unfolding of a 
single plot , it nevei consisted of a disjointed ‘^padding ” 
of unconnected scenes and chaiaeteis Thioufjh the 
necessaiily slow and elaborate transition of the whole 
peifoimance, the stoi}"^ is made to stand out clcai and alive 
In the midst of all its suiioimdings and aceessoiies, this 
was always kept in view in eveiy legulai i/Ubu Speaking 
of the once famous yatra of Paiama Adhikail, a wiitei m 
the old senes of £anya(lats(ui lays stiess upon the fact that 
Paiama’s yaUa could nevei be leahsed in isolated scenes oi 
songs, inimitably done though the} weie, but the whole 
peifoimance had to be witnessed flora the beginning' to the 
end In later peuods, mundane subjects and seeulai 
themes found then way into the lehgions }/at)a and its 
monotony and seriousness weie leheved by the intioduc- 
tion of lively, though conventional, inteihides of a faieical 
natuie conducted by ehaiacteis like Naiada oi Madhu 
Mangal All these indicated the enoimous possibilities 
of the yatia foi gradually apjnoMmating towaids the 
legulai drama 

In eouise of time, the drama jnojiei might have, ^lu 
this way, slowly evolved itself fiom the indigenous yaita, just 
in the same way as the English drama of the Renais- 


Why the amoiphoas 
ijatra did not develop 
into the regnlai 
drama 


sance evolved itself fiom the medi- 
eval mysteiies and miiacle-plays 
fheie were, we have seen, inheient 
opportunities foi such a eomse of 
development The mimetic qualities of a yatia, its leal- 
istic tendencies, its weaving out of a consistent plot, its 
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tofte for a poTBonal and li\ely dramaiio story ita mingling 
of the oomio and the senous — aJl these (raita more or less 
indicated that the omorphoufl jfaira might ha\D passed into 
on indigenoofl form of the regnlar drama Bat os a matter 
of fact it never had done ao in its whole course Indeed m 
ancient Bengali hteratare inspite of these and other advan 
tngea and of the presence of a pattern literature m Sani- 
ont, we have practically nothing by way of dramatio 
composifaon and the beginmngs of the stage and the 
drama m the 19th oentmy Bengal on the other hand had 
httle connexion with the popular yalru We shall trace 
this point m detail in lU proper place bnt we may note 
here that notwithstanding these opportambes other 
condibons were not fiivoorable and there were senooB 
obstacles, both external and mtema] which stood eSecbvely 
in the way of each a development 

Althoagh diasimilar IQ many respects the early yatra 
shows in character and gabstonce some resemblance to the 
mediev'al roytterr and miracle play 

""BIO 1“ tio POPI 

niyttery md mlrmci*- reprosentabon of religious themes 
But the conditions of growth and ex 
pension differed considerably m the two cases 

The intellectual readjustment which followed upon the 
Renaissance m Europe tended to the gradual secolanaabon 
of litoratore and the creation of a vigorous mundane vitahty 
which could supply the basis of the new theatre. Free 
belief replaced imposed ortbodoiy morel fervour replaced 
determined rebgiousprachces, energebo acbon and emotion 
replaced external and mechanical 
Inflaenos ot tho duoipliue With the disappearance 

EOT»l*"~»illd«T«l0P' . , , 1 I* 3 1 L L 

Idk Earopom dr*tiim \ of the bondage of medievalism, which 
had forbidden a Ufo of nature and 
worldly hopes, and with the appearance of the morally 
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and intelleetnally emancipated man oi the Renaissancej 
life gievr into a leal thing-. Vast and vital changes became 
manifest m the luteinal as well as the evteinal woild, m 
society, in polities, in leligion, in the thoughts and aspiia- 
tious ef mankind The diama was the natuial outcome 
of this iieh and manifold life, of this piactical and positive 
movement which had placed liteiatuie on a puiely human 
basis 

Bengal, on the othei hand, nevei witnessed such a gicat 
movement, bunging in its tiain intellectual, moial and civic 
emancipation Theie was no such umveisal awakening 
01 ’ enthusiasm The evteinal woild had nevei possessed 

any inheiont inteiest to the natuially 

but no 8ucli influonco stoical and idealistic Hindu and uo- 
in ancient Bengal 

thing happened which would take 
away this inbied apathy His deep-iooted pessimism with 
regaid to this woild and unlimited optimism with legaid 
to the next had pioduced a stoical lesiguation, an epicu- 
rean indifference and a mystic hope and faith which para- 
lysed personal action, suppressed the giowth of external 
hfe, and replaced oiiginality by submission In literature, 
therefore, which was overwhelmed by the ciushing idea 
of a brooding fate {adiislal/ai^) or of a divinity shaping our 
ends {(Tehallla), religion was the only theme which flouiish- 
ed itself and song oi recitative poem was the only 
vehicle which conveyed this religious preoccupation 

The prevalence of the iigoiistic (suii- 

Inoia^eT''DinJ^Tfe <^1^6 uatuial prominence 

and natnral character gives tO sdttvil ovei the odjasil Ciuah- 
m Bengal, not favour- 

able to the develop- ties fostered an indifference to mun- 
ment of the into i , ■ . , . 

the drama clane activities and an absoiption in 

supermundane affairs which materi- 
ally hampered free expansion of ait, science and literature 
of the nation. A majestic common sense, a rich feeling 
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for tba coDcrete facta and forces of liumoo nature and 
human life, a leu&o of enjoyment of the good tbin^ of 
earth, a paaaion of energy and action are tnuta which foater 
material cixiIiKation and arts but which aro antagonistic to 
ilmdu ideas of placid contenlii}i.nt to the loaooaibility 
amazement and ecalofl} of riligious de\otion to the wist- 
fulufos and patlios of spinlua) devira £\cn in Sanscrit, 
cotuplctu seculan^tion of literature aud development of 
pootiy and drama could be popsihle m the more practical, 
lK>8iti\ti aud inatenalU cixiliaed age of a ViLroroildit)a or 
a ilar^vardhon A national drama u not onl} the pro> 
duct of national glor} but it is also a sum index to the 
sensitive and energetic elrenglh of the external life of thi 
nation lUelf 

But there VN*ere drawbacks inherLDt in tbo yatra itself 
which stood in tlu3 wa) of its derelopiug luto a drama 
proper and the foremost of these drawbacks was the fact 
tliat ID (bo yutra, tbo o|)eratio and 
pw pr»po*Kt«riDCB of melodramatic elemooU alwav'B 

tho op«nti« ftod molo* •' 

tlmnatlo fllemcoU io projiouderatcd over the dramatic. 

^ There was little dmlogue still less 
acUou, but there was olwu^'s an ex 
elusive predominance of songs m which even the dialogues 
were can led on aud the whole action worLcd out. This 
over Mow of the soug-element, no doubt, redeemed much of 
the incongruities and anomalies of the yutrj but it also 
told senoiisly on the development of its dramatic elements 
b} tending to destro} , in a flood of muaio aud musical opi 
eodes, all coosidemtious of dromatio prohabiht} and pro- 
pnety The peculiar mode of singing eiattpadU or the 
uiaiiijaH padat b} ^pattan* ordovising the pcoulmr variation 
of a Inilv in the music of the iJrfan was utilised by every 
Yfltrilkar for eotronciug his audience An expert and 
skilful YiLtnlwahi, Itowevcr, did notalwa^a choose to walk 
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in this beaten u.i\ aiul uu le.iin that in tho ijatni at 
Paianilj alie.ul} liliulod to, then* vs.ii lo'n nuNie and 
moio di<iloy;ne — a doMoe winch wn-^ nu.iuL lo infu^ii' a 

diain.itic inteiC'iL in tlu! ''toi \ , vet it ih well-known 

that tho chief illiaclion of tlie eun-’isted in it-> 

songb uul that Iheit w.us nollnng inoie delighttnl 

than Paraina’b l.inioUb wlio-^e nm-'ical qualit} no 

othei ^atrawali is s.iid to liiveevci sinp.issed A veiy 
eonsidoi.ible {luilion ol ancant Bi*nc:ili lileiatnie consisted 
ot bongs and ut poems wdncdi could be lecited oi clianted 
and tlie //Uhu in iLb peculun I) uc qualilv , stiictly con- 
ioiined to thib widel)' pic\alent Iviie inopmsit} 'I'hc 
inllnences wdneh inovdded national lilo and national eha- 
i-actoiistics helped latlioi than checked Ibis univeisal 

tendency and theie was abbolutely nothing wdncli could 
lift the out of its leligioub envelopment oi its musi- 
cal stiuetuie 

*llie again, began to be exticmcly [lojtulai tiom 

a htei-aiy peiiod wdneh pow^eilully contubnted to its 
lyiic and leligious tendencies The eailiest leteiencc to 

the //uini piobably dates tiom the 

cor.?d“” br Z Baisnabum, .1 it 

Bai^nab hteratmo, humanised liteiatiue to a cei tain e\tent 

lyno and nijatic , ,1 * ' 

m qaahfcy naiclly evei seculai ised it It only inten- 

sified the leligiousaidour of the people 
and biought with it a mass ot lyuc and m}btie liteiatiue 
which was not only alien in its essence to the di-araa but 
which also eneouiaged the musical, melodmmatic and 
religious piedileetioiis of the ^afia The Baisnab poets, no 
doubt, biought new ideas and novel modes of ait but it is 
hardly collect to designate the Baisnab ei-a as the 
Renaissance peiiod oi Bengal ^ It would be out of place 

* Saradgeharan Mitia, in Sahitya, 1815 B S. 
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to dibcusa this point hero in detail bat it ma^ be pointed 
out tliatat least in the hteran sphere Bai^nabism was not 
a universal movement and lU inflnence on contemporary 
and 8ubee<iaent literatnre n'as never wide In eetunating 
this mflnence on the literature ol the 17th and 18lh 
centuries n-e most guard against the error of regarding ib 
in tho magnifying iierspectue lu which we view it m the 
lOth or the -OUi century, m which this inlluence has been 
very marked Rai^nabitoi never disturbed senonsly 
the nnintermpted courso of Oengali literature from the 
earliest time dowm to the ISih century Side b> sule 
Willi Bai^nab songs and hues flourished the traditional 
ciaxup pOiUM, uaudtBr gau tliaroM oatiigel, iibaifOM which 
m form and spirit bear little kinship with Baignab produc- 
tions and which alBliaUs itself with the earlier and later 
poetical literature of Bengal Ev'en a century Later we 
And the samettadihoa earned oo in the PadaiAhatX of A.IS 0 I, 
Durgapa-fiekarilri of Jagat Rioi of Pa»tie4Tar, 

AHHandS mangal of Bh&rat-cbandra, GaiXgSbkatii-daraMgtxil 
of Darg& Pias^td — all of which show little direct influence of 
Bai^nab ideas or Bai^ab forms of art. The socio-etbical 
ideas of Baifi/abism no doubt, inaugurated a new line of 
cnlture, but its coamopohtamsm its ideal of uoiTerwd 
love and its theory of emotional realisation was antagoms- 
bo to the development of nabooality or of national ideas 
A spark of new life animated the socisl organism but this 
new bom religious enthusiasm hardly permitted its votaries 
to stand and cast a look around them ib earned them 
oS their feet in a flood of devobonal ecstasy, in a flood of 
lyno idealism Instead of a fall blooded dramatic htera- 
tuie, it gave os a mass of resplendent rehgioos-amatory 
lynci 

Tlieinlluencoof Bai^nabism therefore was hatrily favour 
able to the development of the inherent dramabio elements 
<7 
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m the J/alia , on fclioothei h.ind, it cliei i^licil it‘' niu&ieal pecn- 

liiUitn*", (lu\cloi)cd it^' inelodiatnatic 

Iho i/ati-a 111 tho tcudoncv, .lud Olllpll.lblbod iell"10Ub 

Bai?nabora, iiilluciiLO .ji c> 

of Bai^inab idena pi whlcctlOll'- Illdot'd, \\L‘ find tllQ 

BiiiMi.ibs ntili'-inj' the populai 
^altU as a nioan& ot ie[)ie5enlin'4 and diftnsinj? 

its novel ideas The iMiln.-'t yaha ol v^hK‘ll we liave 
any mention lelatc to sucdi thenus and was known 
techiiicalh and uuuei sail} as, the hi In early 

Benj^ali Iiter.itme pnoi to Chaitan}a, no doubt, theie pre- 
vailed songs ulating to ^ailiaaiul ^.‘ikta cult'- and it is pio- 
bable that wath these ])ic\. tiled also iii and C/taiidl' 

jfafia, liaees of which w'dindeien in I8th eentni}, and pio- 
bably also Ram-^a(i~i which had, howevei, no kiiisilup with 
the spectaculai Rain-llla. pie\alent in tho nppei pro\iiiees 
It IS extiemely difficult, in the absence of data, to speak 
confidently on the subject but it seems that in coniae of timo 
with the advent of Baisnab ideas, Ki o\ershadowed 

all othei kinds and became absolutely siipieme The 
generic name of tlii'i yai'/J was AU^J^u~t!(i/it(iii j/iihCi which, 
howevei, in spite ot its name, i elated not onK to this parti- 
cular feat of Kfsiia but included also dan, man, mdthiu and 
pthei well-known I'das These 5s were pitceded, as the 
Kirian of the Baisnabs w'eie {fndnc//ita (/auiachatidid), by 
the recitation oi singing ot u. goioa-thandtl ateim which 
unmistakably connects it with Gamaehandi'a oi Ghaitanya 
In CJiaitaiiya-mangal and Chaitanga-bhagubaf ^ mention is 
made of ayiTiIitT-festivity oiganised b} Chaitan}a himself 
in the house of Chandiasekhai Achaiy} a The history of 

^ Chaitanya bhagabat, ed Atulkf^na Goavanu, pp 283 291 The ex- 
pression used i3 '55rtf% Tj'iiJ '*1C^U fHiftW, from nhicb ns ivoU ng 

from the account given, it is not oleai iihethcr it uas a yut)a which ■\\ai 
performed on this occasion or ii bethel it was a regular Sanscrit drama 
(such as the Baisnab plays like Jaganimf ha bullahha, Danakeh Laiimudi 
or Vidagdha mddhaua in Bengali version) which was enacted on this 
occasion 
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Dengolt jatra, therefore^ lu cloi>el) conuect«<l with tb&t 
of Baii^nab Iitt^mture m genernl and it would nov bo in 
oorrect to say (bat Uaiflimbum supplied (he j^lra with 
themes for •e>eml ccntunct and conllnned, if it did not 
directly givo it its o]>oratio ami meIt>dniroatio qualities 
These qualities persisted practically throughout its 
whole history Butin counto of time we hud the 
iDSpileof the drawback a]read> noted gradually de\elopmg 
lU crude dramatic elomeiiU After the Baifjnab era the 
earliest well known YiltiAwala ^ru 
tlflMBit in iha ParamilDauda Adhikilrl, a nati\e of 

t3(ri flodiagili wbj ' 

iato U is li(«r psrtodt. BtrbhQm who ilounshed probably m 
the 16th century and earned on the 
tradition of Aj/T/aw/awuir yatra There was a greater 
amount of acting aud dulogues in this yJ/ru although 
song melodrama and Bu$nab themes were not altogether 
discarded. The tradition woa couUnued by SudiLma Adbi 
ki!rl and Lochan Adhihdrt the latter specially excelling 
10 the delineation of Akrura Saihbad and Ntmai Sanny ^ — 
themes which possessed greater human interest than the 
coDTentional da», mait, malknr of Srlkn^ Oobinda 
Adhikfirl of Kfi^nonagar PitJinbar AdhikAil of KiltwS and 
KsJSchiind RSl of Bikrampur, Dacca wore compamtireJy 
recent exponents of the same Ayspa yatra But the other 
species— “D5w }51r5, C^apcjl YatrU Zlantor DAuiiLt Yatra— ~ 
were not totall} extinct Gurupraaild Ballabh^ of Paris- 
diigi and Laosen Budal of Burdwan gamed cousulerablo 
reputation in Cka^J lafrS and J/aasar ia/ra, rea- 

pecU\ely, while liaM laira obtained celebnty in the 
hands of PremchiLad Adbikurl Ananda AdhildSxTaDd Jaya- 
Qhandra Adhikirl of No specimen except a 

few scattered songs, has been preserved of tliese earlier 
Yitriwolas 
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Such 13 tliQ histoiy of tho //(7/nT up to fclu‘ becfinninj' 

of tho I9th century ALtei tlieso iirofcbsional yatras, 

conio Viiueties of motlcin clnolly 

Tho ynim m tho i)e .iniatoui luities {s/dh-/ dal), in 
ginning of tho lUtli 

century which, inspito ot their piotiision or 

instiuinontal and vocal music, drama- 
tic ideas and methods weie slowly evolving themselves. 
Beltala EiYidedai Yatra oi the Yatra of Gopal Ude may be 
cited as instances. In imitation ot piolognes in Sanscrit 
drama, we have, in these, faicical intioduetion as well as 
mterlude m which laughable, though often vulgar, cliarae- 
ters like Kalua Bhulua, methai and methrani began to 
figure. Again, we have heie toi the geneial theme not 
Kvsna-llld as in KCilli/a-damaii yZilm or even Chandl- 
lild, RCim-lild 01 Mansdi Kat/id but essentially secular 
themes of mythology or fiction such as Nala-damayantI 
or Bidya-aundar began to be prominent , and later on 
with the degeneration of the j/dtid in tone, temper 
and style, Bidya-sundai alone became the preialent 
theme 

The existing specimens of the ydtfTii all belong to this 
late period in its histoiy Although the ydlrd, had been 
extensively popular from the eaiiiest times oi even from 
the Baisnab eia down to the middle of the 19th ceutuiy, 
the earlier specimens have not been preserved We know 
nothing of these earlier Yatiawalas and then productions, 

excepting some general accounts which 
we incidentally get heie and there 
Even all the best known Y^ati'awalas of 
the 19th century, whose productions have, in a more or less 
complete form, come down to ns, belong to a comparatively 
recent time, to the period between 1825 and 1850 The 
Yatrawalas, flouiishiug between 1800 and 1835, some of 
whopi have been already mentioned^ aie howevei knowp 
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UIWM. 1824 

and 


^ by name and repnftttion aod bvlh all tho name* are 
onb knowD Thi* form of Jiteralure liLe tbe prodoctioo 
notpiQ KaKitv-aUa wu estemporued and \rm* meant to 
of tnlmto to the transient plmaure of its audience , and 
oon^ macb of it wo* of the ephemeral 

f ■p«l t\ pe. The remork* already made on 

■ whkn h*Ta«Kn8 

* belooff to a this a«pect of the Kobi-eong apply 
mth equal force to the case of the 
ya/rj and, like the Kabi songs, it 
enerated coniiderably m style and temper No 
dc/mpt waa ever made to preserve them in pnnt and much 
ntti thu literature u noir lo*t Of tho feiv irell Irnoirn 
of ^rSwalas howB\er, whose work has been moro or leas 
^■^fWdied in pnnt, Kamal Bha^^ilobdrya was boro 

em at 1810, Oopil Ucje about 1819 and Gobinda AdbikSrf, 
ab( dates are not exaotl} known, was probably a con 
wh^iporary of both these jUI these wnten therefore fall 
tet’nde the scope of this ^oIQme It was about this time 
our^ little later that the yd/rff had already begun to dego- 
or ite Thu degeoeratioQ was almost B)'nchroEioaa with 
ney \Ta* tUeroforo hastened b} tho change of taste and 
am nu-y fashion of the 10th century which came to regard 
111/“ 


ttgeoamloa of ibo 
^ •fubionoo* 
n.Hawl baaUiwd bj 
^.tlchangs ff Uterary 
Id tlw I9tb cen 

tbet 


I 


all these old fomtM of literature as out 
of date and contemptible With the 
spread of these new ideas and new 
hteraiy methods, a regular stage was 
gradually established and dramas 
written m imitation of European 
I, tolled (he death knell of tho old yui'ru which still 
mopred bnt never found the same place in popular favour 
hnjg not surpniiog therefore that in the preface to his 
It tnaialJ, oue of the earliest Bengali dmmaa wntten 
Aij this new stage BilniDdhlyan Tarkaratna, himself an 
for^odox pundit, speaks lo cootemptnoos terms of the 
ort 
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populai ^otni and votes in favour of tlie new drama based 
on Sanseut and English models The history of these 
latter-day Yutiuwalas, of this phase lu the development 
of the i/atra and of its connexion with the new drama 
will, therefore, bo traced in its proper place in the next 
volume 
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Old Besoau Paobb 

Though pro«<o u inoro obvioosl) nataral lo man in 
convcTratKm it is only after considerablo expcneoco 
that be realuei its utiliiv os a medium of forma] umting 
, tkngali Literalura u no exception to 

L4U ffnnvth M pTM*. « « 

this rather commonplace lerso-tinU 
pfOw»-afterwBnls ' adage of literary histon Our fore- 
fathers from the >ery earliest timcs» no doubt, spoke in proso 
hot it ts pofsible to um pn>e without knowing or thinking 
about it, and the lalo development of pn»o-wntmg in 
Bengali follows genenllr tho onler of deielopment m 
almoat all languages. Indeed the achieicment of early 
Bengali prose IS not onI> very late but speaking gcneralh 
it amounts to almost nothing t*uch acbie^‘emeDt as there 
IS, for seienil eenluncv, is m verse Poetry attained a 
considerable degree of raatuntr while we have nothing 

but a mere lupmg of pro»e. This 
PredomiirtnosotTem , • * * , 

preponderance of one form of writing 

partially explains and is expbintd b} the extreme poverty 
of the other but it is more tban a caso of prepondciTmce, it 
u one of monopoll It mav almost bo said that there is 
not a single piece of spinteil prose of the profane kind m 
Bengali from tho earliest times to tho enri} beginnings of 
tho lOtb century whatever exibts of other kinds is ogam 
Into, scanty and for the most part frankl} unsatisfactory 
Not only tho bulk of earl^ prodo litoraturo is late and 
scanty but it is not yet quite reasonably clear that yrhat 
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has come (lo\\n eveinphfiob \oi\ l.iirh the uliole upon 
winch wo lu.iv Lill\ louu an C“'tnnato ALich ot oa\lj 
Bengali piosc, like its \oise, is lost much again vet 

lemains to he iineaithed Tho only 

Diflicultieaiu tlio wu} snccuneu ot M'O caiL pro-'O winch 
of our atucl} 11,1 

piobabU goc-' bcvoml tlio Kith ccntm\ 

IS to be touiid in the tew doubtful passage-^ iiitci''persc‘d 
in tho \eiseb PitiTin .md peih.ips in the ajKicnphal 

woik attiibutcd to Chainlidas othei pioso speciinenb, 
mosth cnptvc and niNstical wnting'' ot the baliajua sect, 
togethei with a httlo good pio^^e-w 1 ding ot other knids^ 
may all be taken to bo pioductioiis ot late ISth centuu, 
none ot them eeitainh going l)0\ond the 17 th Anv 
attempt to estimate the dcxelopment attained b\ old Bengali 
prose, as show n b\ these ■^canh icniuns, must ot nece‘'‘'ity 
be somew'hat biipei hcial and incomplete, not onl\ m \iew 
ot the fi-agmentaiN natuie ot much ot these wiitings but 
also because ot the difticulties ot chronologi Most ot 
these manusciipts aie undated and show considerable 
differences ot readings. Natuie ot the script and general 
style ot composition are at best unsate guides, not only in 
themselves, but also because the one is not } et a matter ot 
systematic study w^hile the chaiacteiistic specimens of the 
other in different pel lods are not yet available E^en when 
the manuscripts are dated, the exact idation ot the 
manusciipt to the date of composition it is almost impossible 
to deteimine These difficulties aie multiplied again by 
the presence of divei gent readings in diffeient manuscripts 
of the same woik It is needless to say that unless w^e 
can stand upon firm and suie ground in matters of 
chronology, not to speak of insufficiency of materials to go 
upon, we can haidly expect to foim a collect and ciitical 
estimate of 0111 subiect of study and all 0111 attempts in 
this diiection aie at best nothing more than tentative. 
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The earliest specimen of Uengali prose u supposed to 
be the short pa^ges in ROrniKi (or Ram^) Paijcjit's ^nja 
PjrrJpjthe manuscript of which u placed b> its editor (Sihitya 
Pui^tcdition) m the 17th ceniur) sJthough the so-called 
prose passages if not the verse, reveal a 

«uut prote much eorlier and more antiqne form 
«p*dmen.3C >« PurSif ^ 

of dicbon If the language of the 

recently published Sri Kfftifin klrtaMa belongs to the 
early part of the 1 4th centurv * we can safely assume that 
the prose of PMrai^ must have hod its origin in « 

somewhat earlier age and the supposition is not unhLely 
that the passages aswehaxetbem ma\ contam traces of 
the original wnirngs of R&mdi Poinjit going back to at 
least Idth century AD* vanwl and modified it may be 
bv later bCribal and other interferences It would be interest 
mg to examine theee anoieut specimens cnticall} but such 
sYnmmation is beset with difficulties not only on account of 
the fronkl} onintelligible vocabulary and crubbed syntax 
oonsiderable corruption of the text nghtJ) commented 
upon by many aentio, but also became 

PuHfs OQ BOnmU •.it , 

oE tue exclmi\e and esoteric dootnnes 
they embody, which seem to create a language of their 
own whose meaning u all but loet to us Here is a 
portion of the celebrated passage on 

CTpl TTft I I Cf 

5!»I ^ 'S|^ "Wt '^IR'9 I *rtft TH Irt I 

’ifa® w'B'iil ifH'lfi I 
C'ol'S'l 'IBll'fl 53tT 
nt»I QTlfH T?<t 

CH'Si'l I Tl'els TWfet «fl^ JTW I 

PnUct to £rt 9 l^^Tr<a>iw, B P BluitH {n Calcutta JUritw 
pp. 302-03 

H.F Bbutzj p.3»i. 

68 
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I '4I'4 0 \^ <!f4 I '42r,i4 

^-1 I ^*1' r>t^t 

5rl‘sT4 ^ <» 

'»(i3t^I ■5ti3l4''lH C^lf^ 

^c4<? ^^{^1 ^r? y'5? 5'3fr‘?ir4i 

jfi'sj in^’ifvs^ fe ^ I c<ppi 

c^ic-n ^>1 Ttf^ 1 

and so foith thiough all the months ol the \ cur in the 
same stiaiu 

On ftist leading this Tantastie piece ot appaiently 

unih)thmical wilting would haidly seem to he pio‘-e at 

all and it has been doubted if it is piose oi ^ersc or none, 

01 a curious admixtiue ot the two But a caretul study 

will make it cleai that is not \eise in any sense but 

piobably piose, although it ma} be piose ot a kind unfanu- 

liai to U’5, and that it luis a distinct 

Closo relation of ihytlim of its owii AA'heii caietulh' 
prose and verso in old •' 

Bengali iiteiafcuro examined, tins and otliei passages, if 

the text IS eoirect, will leieal that heie 
£oi the hist time theie is a peiception, how'evei taint, of 
the existence of distinct st^des of prose and veise, although 
the instiuments of the tw o haimomes may not ha\e been 
yeiy clearly difteientiated ' In oidei to undeistand the 

* All these speculations nie based on the assumption that ivhat the 
passages embody is really piose The} have been nlu ays taken as 
such, but my ouu suspioiou is that they are really veise-linea, perhaps 
imperfectly recorded fragments, not properly examined or shifted uith 
care when the text was edited and punted from the oiiginal Mss 
Unfortunately I had no occesa to the original maunscnpt, in the posses- 
sion of the editor, upon which the text is chiefly'bnsed, and had to 
depend entirely upon the Sahitya Pan^at edition u hich is anything but 
what scientific scholarship would desire Theie is no attempt to render 
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nainre of thu peuage we mnst has m mmd that the 
OODDBUOD between old Bengali verse and old Bengali 
prose was extraordinarily oloee. There was a time indeed, 
when wnteia of this literature hardly ever recognised the 
separate ezutenee of prose ah a -vehicle of expreesion, olaftai 
fying it, m theory os a speciee of poetry itself and palling 
it or prose>meire and m practice making their 

prose, with alliteration, balanoed accent, and other devices 
look as mneb like their own verse as possible It u a 
well Known fact that much of this proee bice the pnfiRage 
just quoted mterspereed in the midst of verse, was con 
BcioQsly adapted not only to read like verses bat to be song 
or chanted after the manner of Kaiiaitu or rhapsodisti 
It is curious to note m this comtexion that m many of 
these prose pieces we find the HaxuiS or ngnatore of their 
respective authon m the same wa} as we 6nd them m 
their poetical compositions 

Anyone, atcdying the passage already quoted and thoee 
that follow even with moderate attention, will have no 
difficulty ID agreeing to what baa been said as to the olow 
relation between early prose and vene Not only the 
condensed mode and ordonnance of verse ui followed here 
but tbe-iymmetry of the lines tnms of phrases peculiar 

th* r*— S*'* fnUUlgfble lo tplte of Ibe kddlUoa of a verj Imperfooi 
g]r.mT^ Tbe text li nxplakKulj e c u ni pt tnd the editor MttwpU 
ftolmowled^es tbst he hail oo time to eoUate the thrve m n anriptj with 
the patJUhed text but that he bad got it done hj hta poodlU. There 
la nowhor* tDj i illratloD of Tariatloua of readloga girsa bj the diffw 
ent maiiTiacripta atllUed, nor uij attempt areq^tD detennine theoojTVct 
rMrlhig Thli la a moat etrange fact and renden the edition entlielj 
Tal to a arffintlfln atudent. Tha Pvdi^ aa it atanda now 

ia an axtnmelj diJIloult book to adit with all lia indiapop**bl0 critical 
appaxatoa and tha Blhltjn Faii|at tnoai b« pralaed for ita boldneaa in 
ondertaking to reprint it i bnt one woold with the anhol i-ihip 
dlaplajad in bilnglng eat thia edition had bean equal to the 

of thly dlAcolt nndei^aH g 
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to veise, the lofiam-liko lopelitioii ot sentences, the veiy 

fiequent nitiusionof Inilt-stavci) or lull 

oxomphfloa also by vcrse-lines (Jihe 5f|^< 
fcho paasago under iJi3 '' 

cuaaion Sftq ;((>} 01 <4^ 

) c.ipablo ot accurate scan- 
sion, occasional occuiience ot end-ih}mes, and lastly, 
the mu filed undei-hiini ot \oise-rh\ thin throiicrhout -all 

► O 

indicate that the passage, in its close approach to the 
rhythm and tune ot poctiy, was ineint, it it is prose at all, 
to be chanted with the veiaes to which it was only an 
appendage Here is another passage, moie intelligible 
and moie varied, iii whicli the chaiacteiist cs already indi- 
cated aie moie piomment 


1 5?C^ 

’(Hd >lb^ ) 

1 ’?‘ 5 t *^'6 ^43121 I 

I 4^1 

I I I 

^ >C«1 %ir<t I 

c<t^ (?r(^q< nt^\ 

( ? ^^ ) (?) 1 

I 

It will be noticed that in this passage theie aie lines at 
the beginning and at the end, which toim distinct couplets 
having regular end-rhymes The opposite tendency of 

having rhythmic piose lines m the midst of veise will b# 
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ciempIiHcd in tho lincsf on to bo foaml at p 61 of 

tho SiJiil^a Pant>aL cOilion Tbo following again ig a 
cunoui illattnition of mixed pro^ic poetic 6t)Ie 

cfK ’nft ^ic5 a? mss Jits rrJt JiW‘ni ’i?i '»il3»(i 
afTin T! iifs cnrn i sifc ntn mfs 
mfs -srsi i ^Pm otj 

’Frt 'st<i(f^tsOTn)i !iat^ f|ii «iim 

Jir! 5t^ ( r ) ’i«w 1 =t3t»i Jisi ^ I 
c^tn •iit« inSi tiain ^ iRM 3*if5 iixift fsftpf iRn 
^’(C? 03t>i *tt5it itiSt ira 313 wifr 3ni ttn « I 

st%ft t-u 3< I t331l1 «n43 ItlS JfSI 3H 1 

tCTw 3n>i "sPi ^Ji ws« ifsi Tsnujipi w4«>iii»i 
fti C9 'jf'psi <8,^ 3Ji>nftsi fiaiin TnsitJiTTOilwi 
3,vi allots S?? Tts rs ssiiif ( j ) 

m 1 -Mill >»firsl •SIS ris isjspi qfir ss oisfr nm i 

Th(»o paiM^cf It mii»t be admitted are not fine 
literary ipccimons by thomtelre* but to a htudent of 
hleran bulory their formal import 
“‘'CO'* groat. Thui illoilrate, 

if not anrtbiOn at leaat the fact 
that proie bai not yet full> emerged ittelf and come into 
prominence, at that particnlar atage as a dietmet mode of 
writing although there is at the same time a faint indica 
tion of such undentanding in the hlorary mind This is 
nob what we understand by pro9c>|)oetry or poetical prose 
but (he iDslmmenti of the two 

DUr#r«iitI»ikia of harmonies are so nearly identical that 
tbo itylM of proM •' 

ud TtTM the products slide and grade oC into 

one another rery eoaily and undisUn 
guiibably This may bo called the beginning of prose — 
a ounouB literary phenomenon of which not many instances 
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mar bo found in Iho o.uly piosc oL otliei l.ingua"ca and 
which leaves httlo doubt as to the value and lelatue anli- 


qiida of the ^pceinitns ot cpict-tion 

in the pioee;«be'> b\ which proaC 
IS slowdy e\olving itsclt out ot poeti} and .issciting its 
light to lecognition as a niedmin ot e\pie‘'Nion altogethei 
distinct tiom \eise It is a inattei of legiet, howe\ei, 
that we cannot tiaee otner stagta in this pioccaa as we do 
not possess an} docunientb ot piose-w iiling ot this oi bub* 
sequent peuods until w’c came to the Loth centur\ 

One of the cuuous elTects ot then inteiinixtuie ot prosaic 
and poetic styles is the idea, howe\er iinpeitcct, or rh^ th- 
mical aii’angement in these piose passages, Ot course, 

veise and piose ih}thms ha\e eiitiiely 
Rhytlnnic effect ditteieut values and thehaimon} of 

the one is not ahvais desimble in the 


other yet, it it is not lash to dogmatise in the absence of 
any but slight and sciappy knowledge of the phonetics ot 
early Bengali, we cannot mistake the hne effect ot sym- 
phonic aii'angement (paitly due to the presence ot veisicles) 
which the lines, peihaps unconsciously, attain Of actual 
syntax theie may not be much nor is theie any attempt 
at balance of phiase oi pei iodic sentence-framing, 
although there is certainly a knowledge of the value of 
short and long sentences but the very tact that the 
passages weie meant as appendages to verse and com- 
posed with the not unlikely object of being sung gives 
them a peculiar rhythmic effect, rudimentaiy yet not 
childish, which it is impossible to ignore 

The apocryphal prose piece, Ckaitj/a liupa PrajHi passing 


Ohaitiju Bujpa Prupti, 
afctnbuted to Chandl- 
dSa 

following passage . 


uudei the great name of Chauoidas 
does not, from our point of new, 
lequiie any special examination The 
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t6«aainn Ti 6 •rtf? I "91 '•(-H.s 9trt 'll!? i b 

(S^ ^rtf? 1 rt 5 f^Prtl 9l tflC? I ^C9 
»nf? I 9trt nfis I «ii(?9 TO ^<11 1 crtt •rtf? 

I 

will lufllciently indicate the same admixture of proM and 
irene-formi — and indeed Wd have a reference m the 
Pa/iala/pa(artt to 4b«it Chandldile but the aen 

tencc* are ehorter and the vocablei more modem The 
manoscnpt ii dated 1674 and it u probable that the 
lon^noge does not go mnch earlier than that date The 
fngid dnp of aoctnnoire UlL — for it professes to explain 
taMint theories in nddle like language and bnef apbor 
utiQ sf^ntences almost always dropping the verb and seldom 
ranning beyond three or fom words at a time-— does not 
seem to allow much scope for the prose either to run 
dueotly or to ennce any remarkable literary aphlndes. 

This bare dry fotigning apbonstio manner is lUostrited 
by a body of so-called philosophic writings relating to the 
SalmjiyS oult, which belong id all 
u> the 17th .nd tho 18th 
centnnes The first work that calls 
for meuUun m this group is the cunoos monnicnpt called 
Deiata^aeia, attributed to Narottataa Thikur the text of 
which was pablished in the SaiUja Fan^t PatnlS^ (1904 
no 1 pp 39 40) The date of the oldest mannscnpt 
u 1003 ^ka (1681 AD) and this date os well as the 
similarity of style and manner would place the work in 
the age in which the lost menboned Cbanf idds apocrypha 
was written The text of this mannscnpt, howeveri seems 
to be almost idenboal (making due allowance to tnfiing 
scribal and other vanabona) with that, of AiiMO-jiffHatSf 
otoribed to Kp^Dnlib (Sohxtya Pan^at manoscnpt 
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no 1474) ^ The vexed question of auLhoiship oi tho 
souices ot the woiks in question, then ougin in an eailiei 
Svauipa-kalpatant, does not concern ns here in the least, 
noi have we anything to do with theli liteiary associations 
with the doctiines, leal ot imagin.uy, of the Sahajija cult 
and its mystical sublimation, what concerns us most ta 
that Naiottama, if Naiottama he was, oi Kroiiadas, if 
Krsnadas theie was, wrote m a se\erely scholastic manner, 
bale, diy and aphoristic abounding in technicalities, which 
may be suited foi doctiinal cKposition but which hardly 
shows any attempt, conscious oi unconscious, at producing 
either style oi ihythm Heie is a ehaiacteristic specimen 
from the beginning of Dekai tdcha, with the corresponding 
additions and vaiiations in biackets fiom the text of Atmci- 
^tgfiasa ^ 

I ] ] I ^4 

[ C'pI'I (^<t ] 1 fsi<< II [ «lt<f ] [ ^511 ] 

^\qq 1 ^'^3 1 ^ S ^3 [ ] 

] 1 '«'« vs'«<ia ] I ] 

'©iH I ] 1 ^>*1 [ &iU ] 

] (TTfi:?! [ c®1c^ i 

[ <iPi ] 1 C'«s?: 

[ '*11'^ C'o^f ^ <{4i 'srf^ t£i^ ] II (?p 

[ ?lt(5f) Pp ] 1 <P'li [ «^di ^Ptr ] 1 

^ [ 'Call ] I (£l<|r [ 

] I 

1 See Sahitya Pari^at PatrilM, 1306, no 1, p 40 and no 4, p 827 , 
ibid 1305, p 197 , ibid, 1804, no 4, p 302 

’ The text of Atmajignasd here follows that of the Sahitya Parigat 
manuscript (no 1474) Othor mannscripts noticed in the Patrihu 
(referred to m footnote 1) give slightly diffeient readings 
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In the nine itmn ig the foUotnag from the Kani^ 
Boppoeed to be vmtten by RQpa Ooev&mlj which ib noticed 
in the BMhxh 1280 B S (p 369) ' 

1«W 9»tqiT I 

iTO'ei I <iit •tw 

^ I ’re«i •(t'llt's s't'si (?rat 

iPToi -a ’»t4al »tm >11^ •I'I'aM 
JR*! « ■ocnK i?4? I 

There are several other works A^rafa-Ntnyaja * Ataa- 

iN/rfoa'/w * Soaripa-i^iriuiHa * S^a 
otlier work* » t . • . 

uki/7 I<i^ * mnch later prodnotiolu 
bat all attiibated after the ancient manner of lamping alt 

Tti* t«xt M giren here •ppar«DU)r modembed la rpalUag 
followi that giren n BaiutAai %oi qaated *1 k> bj Dinnh 
Obiwdra Sea la Lie Buva BkSfd 0 BS\ r)ta iad 6d p. 623. 
The text ai quoted abore oooan abo la a maaoeorlpt oalted 
ttn-^ lij NnmtUms u tollowi WS Ssfl»tH fW»s (irfi i 

?rt]ri> VReR I nw « S'! mw s’* lefts 4St iftvlil 

lefftl 1 1 CTcsstsui ^Pilai leiivi wvniseisi 

war "rfei « i «tc 

See Poinlrd, ld06, do 6, p, 201 aleo p. 67 

There are two maDoecripte of thie work ia tho Sihitja Paxifat 
(no*. S3l and 1471) The foUowlsg qnotaticn U Ukec from earlier 
manaecript do. 1471 (dated 1347 B.S ) Bee aljo ootice of thlj work in 
Pofnia 1304, ao 4, p. 303 in which meotioD ia aleo made of aooiher 
maaoeoript dated 1098 B S See aleo P friia 130S, p. where thta 
work ii aUrfboied to NaroUatne. 

Sghltja Parlfat manoacrlpt no. 333 (dated 1247 B B ) Bee aleo 
PotnU 1304, no. 4 p SOS (where the date of the maeojoripi noticed 
ii 1218 BvS.) end «lfJ 1306,00.1 p.4e. 

Patnld, 1306 no 1 p. 80| '&id^ 1304 no. 6 pp. 343.4 (meiiiu> 
oript dated 1031 B S ) ( h d 1306, no, 1 p. 79 (manoeoripta d tivl 
1I&4 and 1948 Bj8 ) 

PatriH, 1301, no 4 pp. 333-341 ihid, 1306, p, 06. Bee PafriH 
]dOe,pp. 40-41 wbero pemgei ere qnoted from otiiar proce worke 
cc S^rei!t(7l3 tnd 3«dJiam3ira^ 

69 
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anonyma upon a single apocryphal figuic o£ tiaditional 
repute, to Krsnadfis, which exhibit the same chaiactoiistic 
disjointed style, peculiar to this kind oE I7th and 18th 
centuiy wiitings It is needless to multiply quotations 
but one oi two short specimens would not be quite 
out of place 

11 ^ ^ s a 

c£15 1 I 

Specimens r- < 

I '^5*1 1 ^ 

1 4CSI 1 

1 1 1 
"gifWR 1 ^ 11 

<1-S(W<1 II Sic^ll'll 1 '^3^ 1 'SlC'i^ 

4Sij9f»il II 1 tfl^ 

I ^ ^ 8 1 

1 c^qc<i> •'4*1^ I I 

»ltn^t*i II 1 

II ^ ^»ifo ^^<f1 I ^ I (.<f1^ 

\ 1 (.<pUI ^4«1 1 1 ^*1 

C2|i|<i*t 1 (.9U C^ 1 C'^t^ I C<fUI 1 31^ 

1 (TFt^l I 31^ I 1 1 

^ QS{\ ^ 1 

«lvsit«l ’IC'Jl 1 (Tf^ <FC<i 1 *\\^ 

^ ’ll(.*i t?(.'^ 11 C^**!! Re? <|W>1 1 

3rt'^<Fl RR II C'2 i>ii*i 'SfRic«i i 

^<\n <\i3<i 1 R*ij^ R<fRcsi 1 

^ 1 Cb®»l IbRs^s 11 R'®t^ f«»i 

C^TC^I f^»l 1 Cb'«3t <|(.'*F fbR?'® R'«jH*n II 
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■** 1 *?^^ I Mflf* I ’♦iCMfl r<(^ I 

^ 5 JmC*T I '*l^l(.-? ^ I 

'«IT ^1 D I '*iUl r *nR 

I ( ) 

It would be liardly necesjary to pus m review or cito 
passages from other SabajiyS works like TnffMx^lmiJtS ‘ 
« . . ^rajapatala kariia * KrijfaiuailjarT 

Ch»r»ctcmttci of , * 

tbo tijlfl of the to laicaHirajiaxia ^ Jt^aaSjkiirJ,* all 
wridog*, which belong to the same age of 

prose-wntiug and exhibit simiiiar chamctensties nor is 
much advance noticeable in Klldhdballabh Dils’s SaJiajii^ 
htva, or liatcbkakli-ckaKdnba (also called AhrnyaHtrxiaya) 
of Chaitn>'a Dda quoted by Dmesh Chandra Sen m bu 
Baiiga S^tfja Paricka^ * It is possible that this may 
have been the pecoUac esoteno tectanao manner of tbo 
Saba^iyiLs bnt all these wntmgo may also indicate a stage 
in Bengali prose composition (very unlike that indicated 
by the Siaya Psrdp pieces) lo which on aphonstin form 
of theological exposition was widely prevalent, portly due 
to the exotic influence of Sanscrit SQtnv literature or SQtra 
form of writing and partly perhaps an indigenous growth 
formed upon the manner of oxjxisition followed in native 
loit One cannot but be struck by the evenneas of method 
and manner — the sameness of production — of these 
Sahajiyft works the one work may as well have been 
written b) the author of the other — there being hardly any 

t FolrikS 130^ p 413 

SaUlTU Fari^t, UB do. 3t>5 
* SCUlTa Farifal, UB ao. 338. 

BOHItja Psriiot, US. no B37 

VoL II, pp. 163C*C8 and pp. 1600^1 SoAd^lafpa U also Dottcad 
In Potrild, 1306, ppi. 7d<77 Basa£h«ub*>cX4iadrU (also called 
ntrfoyo) In 1300, p. 06. 
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Some impio\ement, ho\\c\ei, in the ilncction of 

peuoclvc and svistamed pio^e ^\lll be found in some late 

woiks belonging piobabU to the 

Other piobe centui\ and ceitainl\ not 

tbga (I8tb century) * 

going beyond it. ilie language lieic 

16 simple enough in syntax and vocabulaiy there is no 
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otgumentative or eipoBitorv purpose m >’iew, no preva 
lence of stock subject or etook-' 
Improrement in ^0 teohDicabties Of these works 

directioa oC periodic 

and ■tuialned prow BYHitabauaMla 19 really a remarLablo 
Composition from our point of view 
It describee with all the enthosiaam 
of the faithful devotee the sacred proves aqd temples of 
Brndsban 0 begin with the general topography of 
the holy place ^ 

'*U1< 'cl^l« 

SpeooiQu _ 

39j-Ml<ieni *(1^ to 

w «IM« Wfl situ S«is 

sl^lfl 1!:^ fts'iPm fll'ls ftsilS OmW 5 ot ^ 

^ till'in'ilS ?«•( "iWa nt^ ■sKla 

vsl^is < 15 ^ 'Stto ’jpS ftaww «lala 

fVf 5a aa •ipw >nn wtn.iS'ii caatw to 

lira "to ■d^allVc'H toU ’ifto atilii 

•tfto T(fta«s 

caltfW"t Wcala-i ’iW’tf’tPi aacaalSt ^iWaatfa fiataalfa 
awartfii •il'tiaaifa aHwalfii ^ttaalfa caalfto aialatw 
atalalwNa alaWPiirtaiflaurtalfaiTtatwla-ifltaUa-t 
(Vtllfl fellflpfrfllii b-asK-flft wWalTi SN^tta 

c,5(^*i- 

The Uxt hen folloira Slbitja Forlfat US. no. 028 HR Ij 
Incomplete uid undated but H doea not teem to be rerj old mtiH its date 
ti probablj latter part of the ISlh oantorj Dineeb Oh nHra Ben in hu 
Ba^ifa BJui 4 i 0 BihUfa (2Qd Ed. p. 680) epeahi of a US of tMa work 
which. li, ln.hii Tm^uL lan^nieffv ahoot 160 jeart old^ 
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0'i‘ -ira 55^>4|ji'K ',c f '.C'f rif-ii 


C<?^ ^Rr V-riv? H4''??K7^ Tl'4'r.«I‘CO 

R-rnf^c-f fsisicj 5 s>?[{vj. 


iTC^i£l4^-5it«T ;;^5rcvi<p 5 '^Icii ^ M^| iffS'itC^ 

C^t^tG ■'.Ci‘tA’4'} 'if'l’^l r-fi: 

'^Ttf^'irjl "itlj "f’ffr'i -1<ii*l f3'4‘I“'?<'l 

Vlt4t iiS j5‘<? invi i;ju.f4 i'‘i cc''! 1 y^'PT'l 

"^rp^f'T ■5"4!5 ^'if^'T OIRtii 'i3l 2i 

'srtwC'^ i3->iM'=r'it^<r '5rir;icy c> 

'<tC’( <ilF<f5rt i,'pi 'S\i'\rt, 

<fc^ '^‘t Ot' 5?7I'I <rt7r?^ =-n< fs'^-r ^'<i'i 
^?(3<i<f|^;iC<? ^9l 5;3<? '5%lt fA^\\ 

^5?t?i T4 ^5rtr<Kr»{ 

^ P(<[^ 

<511^ '5ltl^»\ 

'4>f^^l(^c«i»r<t^ fwt (7i'<riw 

^ bpH^ ?rt^ 

^ ^vm^k i2i<^b 'Siu^si vrf^Hfnc^t 

'5r|C^ ^fM) ^bbN5<f 51CV.1 
W^W 0^ ^4<^^»^^^1s,1 

c£i;^ r^«i ^ 
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CT'CtPi 'H'R «»Klfl 5«s 

^ *(11^ 'TWr® «(»lifit •iw^ *iPh>( 

cpl^ '4l<ts ’I'JB kIVh 6lfir cyR nl'fR'a «W?( 
ain^a 5^ ^a 4aW fV^ HR! ^U*?l *ia*i 

mIhh W ^OT ?iRr Jfy^I '•tin m*ia 'mt’TO ’ffll 

5«ta 'ipistj^a 'sR1[c'5]sd}4RR >itrTl aifir -^ln 
SRt^aa' i(l^i Ml*! ^alM ctiraHtiyis otH Htf^raa 
ars T? JR!i ana •ifss win.( Tlft^raa ifftpi lay 
ciFPt C!tRt=t •t^'s I'SaRft liPwl n^s irtat^ aW^a 
Pf5 caR^ a-Stsfl Ssafeit ’R^TtR TR>y wi fiy 
^RR ipKt «R !IR^t »R1 RjlPa'S ^ TO7 >IWT 

W W •(kta aa •wafa »\R« b'jliiri.M aJaufl ^ sifitto 
RT •sv. uPwia tifa alia avR a^aRia a:a[a] stal rji 
f5l*T ilala iHT ^ T 5 Rfes ilata iaalat*) aatw 
CitRRflir WR jpifit Elft apaca ElR fjR ittfl aaftn 
bJcrs'C "(fta^sa ^ alala "R alata alPaa ^ ’te analfl 
Rl caaao laat ’WPs cataa cailfs aajHiR ’jfa aRjR aPaa 
git^caa aPfa <a'»tia c’tt’IW aPwR 'iPw (atll cillaia 'T'S'o 
aR^ 9pialP^taa aRla Piv ajar aR|a aaf aRIa aaPf 
ypltina I 

It ifl imposaiblo not to be atnick mtb the realitive ex 
cellence of these passa^ In the first place we noUce, 
here a reallj rem&rlrable attempt at 

ApplIcaUon ot pro*a gabetaioeil proso-wnhci;, a irreat 
to n»w ■nb}ecl», , 

advance in the nuulity of haDdling 
and a positive tendency to vivacity Id the next place, 

Tx _i_xi_ ^ the widening and varying of the 

Deacnpure prow- jo 

range and methods of proeo by its 
application to new snbjeoU is a fact of great significance, 
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and it IS this application ot piosc to puie n.mation^ de-jcrip- 
tion, 01 conveyance of infoiniation in a sli.ughffoiunrd 
intelligible ^Nay cliildi"'h thingb of jiionc, no donht, but its 
bestexeicising giouiul in intanc\ that gi\es it an e.i^^eand 
tlnenc} attained heic toi the lii'.ttiinc in its lintoi) The 
desciiption, though a little monotonous, aie }ot not diy 
but the \eiy pietoiul-poetical natiiio ot the sub]eet-niattei 
often enables the wutoi to stiike into something like st\Ie 
in its piopei sense lleie isanothei passage* 

C<5 C5Fi4 

^ C5f W451 C<^ 5)951 c*it 

^^'il 

! ^rafC'® 

b<t«l ^ ’5U4 

'•Sow C'irt^ CAA 

(A^ ^tiR 

c^<il 'srfc^ri ^ ^ 

‘to tfR’W ^^(‘t»l 

^tco »t»nc<p ^‘ti'i I "St’! 11 ’t'N «5‘t*t 

'^l^C‘t‘lt '®0!I <fR‘itfkc'=1»l 
Mtc<i‘tl ^■Rl c^«l5ft^5lRw»i 'st^ nl^rw 
'rtf^w C5? A\(.^ <pR5tf^w*t 

<l2i ^*^51 ^tRf5tRc'1»t 

I 5[^t5 '*ic»t<ti '$rt^ 

CNt '?3«f4lR '^rlc^.'t *i^it<t>1c'=i ■Ratt^’^tco 

^t<tR CsTt^ 'SfJ(| ^C5»t 2^^ '2(^<tTifei 

^ ^3^5 ^^<3?r R,.! C?riR»n- 

vtR’'! ^ 1*513^ 
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•H FjfiiCT ’IPH allies 

fa«a Mfee Wftpi <11^ 'Ji^ifiFFi nf^ cfltnP™ 

at^nia^ a^ f^^awa at^a alala 

aaF»t «i|(.na alaW am *01 analf? nfe (.*»lar alala 
•pja R-ffas C=f|llat^ alala a'? alala TS aaft aiRtMua 
aws caia^i o* as a ^Rca'f Sjatiacaa sm 7 aataa « asl- 
Mtaa 9 a1<itfaf>is as %tt aksa ft^ataa ’P^tca fin ts S’ 

laji fija caitW il?al‘«s!t9>if<( Jnsa aSsl caaRsiiasratia 
il^st^^l9snafs? aksa finsT »t«l stsa fajs fa^ss 
93aia« asi4i?s ^al‘a anarfs a^^ia Swa 

alaRi ais 9iat aaaiata miRafiils casts a-?ica aatalass 
slala acsi (afSsa akaa ja a? •ica's aR,* »*lwa itSIS 
aRKa afsiait ca;5s 59 aiRs sat “ita SjaiHcaa Sita las 
al^ika axalal Sj-aHca ca caatta alas alaPa aksa asa 
statsl csiasfa walR5r aata afssi ftiksa 1 


There are of courEe ttt4ll moo) dxaubaclu and dia- 
ad\*aata^ of >ocabular} and •yntax we ba\e occa- 
Bional intrusion of deHaito mod not merely occidental 
aUitemtiou inhentcd from the traditions of veree^formB 
and some of the lines are no doubt capable of exact 
stave-division but one does not 
^luLnirteri*U« of rejjjy^ want faultless precocity at the 
outset and after all is said, it must 
be admitted that here there is no longer any falling 
bach npoQ the tnoks of verso and other ancongemsl 
things and that the rhythm attorned is not really poetic 
rhythm but it is something approaching, m however 
groping fashion, to the creation of flsfinite prose rhythm 
with its balance of phrase its v&nation of long and 
short sentenoee and its nstiual odjostment of olooses 
with dne regard to general harmonio ofeot 
60 
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Theie aie specimens of auothei woilc, suppobed to 
date fiom the 18th centuiy, called Brndabutia BanL- 
'ama of which passages aie quoted by Dinesehandia 


Brnddbaiia Pan- 
kramu 


Sen in Bmiga Sdhitija Btuichaija 
(vol. 11 , p IG74) fiom a MSS dated 


B S U218 This composition, like 
the Bvnddbaiia-llldy also pui'poits to be a desciiption of 
the holy place a fact which seems to indicate that 


works of this natuie weie moie miineioiis than usually 
supposed The same chaiacteiistic deseiiptive style is 
also illustiated heie and it is needless to quote here a 
longei passage than the following 


Speoimena of its C^r<fC«1^ 


kit c<ii’T‘r 

^ ^ <21^ ^ 
^59Ce<( ’d^CVJJ 

fb^ 'sric^ 

(7T^ , 

Fiom the diy pseudo-metaphysical exposition of the 
Sahajiya woiks to this 18th centuiy deseiiptive piose 
is indeed a long step but this extiaoidinaiy develop- 
ment, appaiently puzzling, will be intelligible when we 
take into account the fact that eaily Bengali poetical 
hteratuie by this time had attained a veiy high degiee 
of lelative peifection and was by this pioeess prepai- 
ing the way foi the cieation of a hteiaiy language in 
geneial. The lesouiees of the language and its literaiy 
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enpooitie* nero now brought mtbm cox) roach of an^ 
nroirt. unitr — olthouih such xvntera 

DflTokjpmcnl of th« hi 

Ilt«m7 Uagmigq (o Wore uot plcnliful — who would ba\e 
Imd choM?n to iililiH) them The 
wottilerfully rapid and accoiiipluliL’d litorarj develop- 
ment of prose in tho lOlh ctutun caught up summed 
and uttered lu moro |>erfoct fonu this literary hentago 
of (last ages but even m a jtenod of scanty prose 
production sucli as tlie ISth cuntiiry in which vsrw>-treat 
mint of ever} subji^^l was ftill ])rcdoniituint wc cannot 
mulaice tho inllucnce of l\iu enormous blerarv perfec- 
tion of the language in general on wlmtover httle 
proiQ It produced 

Ic may l»e necessar) m this connexion to indicate 
the influenci. ofSan»crtt learning on early Uengali prose- 
vrntiiig It is prolt) CirtoiD that 
^toflneMi of S*D»- #j>ecmu,ns of eneb prose os we 

[Ktssexs wbethcr of tbo metapb>sica] 
or tbfl dcscnptiv'Q sort represent ponods when Sansent 
culture of tome kmd vv-tu alread) ojieu to and iu some 
degree had beeu enjo}ed bj tlie wnUrs Not onl} 
occasional Sanscrit forme and techmcahties are t>creoivcd 
and tome Saneent works on Law and Logio were directly 
translated bat the general tendency luspite of occa 
sional easy note of works like Bfudaltana-lllQ was 
towards sausentiscd if not ornate diction although 
no effective Sanxent luflueiicu with its predilection for 
long-drawn-oQt compound words complex sentence-fmm 
ing, and other things, may be defimtely traced anywhere 
This prose manner, however, cannot be called sanscntio 
m the sense in which it is nsed to designate the 
pedonbo affectabon of some of the Fort AViUmm College 
pandit* or the Saiiscnt College style of the fifbec and 
it IS remarkable that with hardly any model before 
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them, these wiitei-^ no\or eho'-e lo unit.ite the i.itei 
sesquipedalian Saiibciit pio^e '^t\lf of hiiiluht^jiui oi 
llni'^uchanhi Miieli liu'' been unlteii, liuueVei, on tlie 
Sansciit indiienee w Inch is suppo-dl to lia\c come thion^li 
the KiillmLi'i oi \nolcbMonal stoi s -ullei-, s\ ho^e mannei 
and method ot txpoaition i" "aid to iia\e oon"ultnd»Iy 
moulded the nariatuc oi doacriptuc literatiue ot the 
type 111 question but it mu'.t be .idmittid that though 
sometimes tiicii “set pis^agt"” eMiice i bighl} artistic 
01 poetie style, then bombasticalh oiUidt diction and 
aititieial aii-angement, then piediloetion toi sin-'Critie 
foims and long-balanced sentence", their higbh cadenced 
rhetoiical eloquence label thou prQ"e-j)aS"agL" at once 
as essentially one ok the uinato kind "howing little 
eoloui* ot lesemblance to the t) pe ok piosc we are 
discussing 

In the absence ot any mateiial lo go upon, it is 
impossible to indicate ho'v fn the eKpeiiment in deserip- 
tive piose of the litemay kind, such as we find in the 
Brdabciii-lila oi BTii(Iub(i'i-j)(u i/ii ad/U, was kollowtd ujiou 
in any othei piose-w^iiting of the peiiod but the existence 
and populaiity of such coiitempoiaiy descriptive poems as 
Kasl-j)a}diania of Jajanarayaii would seem to indicate, 

inspite of occasional and timid ties- 
still exclusue monopoly of 
veise in the domain of such litera- 
tme The exeuision of piose, howe^el, beyond the nairow 
limits of metaphysical mattei was an attempt the lesson 
of which was peihaps not wholly lost. Fiom the 
few piose pieces of that eentuiy which have come 
down to us, we find application of piose m 
treatises on law, logic, and medicine, suboects hitheito 
attempted, as all subjects weie, in veise Although only 
a few such woiks have yet been discoveied, it is quite 
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^ hnt were iitoro iitimcroiw aJUi 

s,* fMidlo or 1»- teraU) Ow oonly temniiw wouW 
uioJottoBPi*. (o infer One limilauon 

reouiD. namely, tbnt of tran.Ut.oi. (for mo.1 of th^o 
itorb art traoelat.ona or aJapint.oot from Sanfonl ongi 
oalif but tronilatiou m (Im “>>«’ ‘'“® l^np>» 

ptoM i» not a dranbaok or dnmilrantago but a duUncl 
meani at attainmff dncnity, »de.|uacy noil aecompluh 

moot, Keren a very simple i>a««ai,o from a maouwnpl 

(about dOO ytars old) on medicine 
A troallM on UeJI called •? rirTfl (d uiWyJ J’S/llu) 

wbicb give* a recipe for d}ipi.|iaia ^ 

^ i|i(crw dlfi^lei orllfil ’Jl!^ Stflca 

f;re?r«ii OT ?w PiKi'^n 'wii'Hi 

(.ehlXll «1 rj(4l (T) d^nj 
« 'JtfrM'H wrfi M«l4' wft»' ’Hf^i w I 

I aft scsPil aircrni PI «»l oSg^^fjl^l 
'•ilSl I <(9t r«l l.'rt fipjri 

cirfsif 1 S ?^1 u:nffe CJ^rfl Ttrifinil eftsift WtS RlfifW uwtt 
ittf^ a (WW m 314 E<'?rajl ^ Pi«rti i "srii fir* i(ci 
frri 'Swfirepil ^ fl'SSI -etlitri^^l 
C4«!t?!Si C4 a ifRPWMn Jfpi 

a 6^ 1 

The following passage ii from a work on the “PbiJo- 
soph/ of Grammar’ calleO pGrtcJiciJ^^a (<5t^ 

(MS dated BS iJS/J apparently a tranalatioa of 
the Saoiont ongiooi of the same 
name. The begjDnjcg row them 

The t«rt glren here « lUiJe awdemited petluipe fn tpelHn^ 
followi qaot»tkrfi la B P ParfriiS, 1*30, do, I p. 61 


tad on the phOoeoph^ 
of gremm 
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f*pij '511-4 r-ifMc^pt *^n? 

r<p ^1^1 -f.^i -<\'^s 1 oleins ow'^Ti <vr<. 

c^sc^'i ''I'it’f 'ifi? I stairs r^irvjsJl T<?ci 

rs?S3t^l ’Itft’f ‘f'CTl I sliir:; 1 '^^Pf 

1 '^3=1 ‘F'ii '5.31''! 1 3t5H 

W mil'll 1 

x\.!j;ain 

wrvs *ri '\'\\'^<^ “[Tr^ 

^51^ T<i^l'5t ^r(w»i ^it 1 'SI i:T<i <?■";< 

<i>Rc\5f^ 1 ^rr'rt‘<''iN‘<TitT<} w ■<?'*t'i I ‘^ri-i 

Ti<jsi*i<? o\ ^ 3t^< 1 

^H's1 'STlC^ 1 Rate's ^ifl^ ’ifsc'^-ll ■‘if^ 

l^7[ ^'vt>Nsl 1 ifi 3lc^t •\(A (71 ^ '<{1<\H 

^*(<^1*11^3 ^ 5K7ICM) ’flc<? 1 ^t‘11 ^r< 

^C<< 1 7{^ 5l'c<F!ro<l 

5f«l 5?l (7T 5j>c«l Hi I ^ ^t^l 

•N 

1 R^trl ’iTt’l T3'»^c«l ^ 1 * 

Fiom a woik on law and iitual called Di/obinthu- 
Intva ~ 

Ht ^r1Cns ^1t3 '*lf»('H st-i45n 

5ic^ ^3rtfit ^ 

' This passage 18 taken fiom a notice of the numiscupt in question 
in »S P Pati iha, ISO-i, p 325 the text is ohviousli punctuated and 
modernised in Bpelling Moio specimens of this prose -would lm\e been 
-welcome, hnt unfortunately onlj these two passages are giien I have 
not been able to get access to the manuscript itself 

= This cuiious manusciipt is noticed in S P Patuku, 1 308, p 
43 fiom which the above quotation is taken It is wiitten in Sanscrit 
but part of it is in Bengali piose The date of the manuscript is 
1236 B S 
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iltCJf cnfflfe C«*n Ms(8t«^ 

«mi'l«kj4<gffPs^ ^ wtrst'S *11!:? w 

^r«'t4D8|fl '•i'c^q <ii^ attsifTO ni »nstji^ .itt«(t»rai 
isttsf^ I ^ ^ ^rt1*H ^IfS^ ftwT I 

>41^ 'iHis witPf'rt ^5 ^pre^B ji'i.'u *1? Ti'Oi >iiit» 
(.’Il'jqj i«!T Tit’ll ^*11 ^slt5»l n I t^^^a 

^«tia ^un «Tirt*rsT isfiippa i 

TUe fitiSocg* of ilis fubjoct aod bt^Ie of the on^iiul 
18 uo Joubti [larluilly rctpoDiible for tho want of eoso or 
Hucna} m the trunilation but the \ory faot that the 
tnoblator bad to kevp bimirelf close to bis onginal gave 
hum a moru correct syntax and a pnxuiOD and condeiisa 
tioQ of bn^^a^, emmeutlj suited for such exposition but 
diffenng greatly from tbo senUnbous manner of tbe 
previous 

Even the theological literature aBsumed a moru orderly 
Ht}L This will be illustrated from the following abort 
paacago from OiiUMSdulItiAaMS quoted m SuAif/a 

Paneiajra * 

•w •nal^l fSrai ini (Ti^n^p Bs? «rm -jfflii 

?*(l 'flsfl wIshM mihf 'CT fksj 

isjuc-f '3'n wntfl fiTSl 

OiSf^d?SS*iAaES. 

<?nic«i'( I tpf pii •ifftui (?i^ 

■•tlrH ID'S# <f()II1 1?ltss !re<(T 

<n4i'f nutfl ’im «Wii "iR 'Tt’fc'4 3i64» m 'lot 

Vat II pp. 1630-37 Tbb UB dilld 1168 B S !• abo notkol 
Ui S. P PdfriH, IdCU, p. 341 wbore tt li c&IIod SadJuM falAo, Tbe 
U3xt M gIroQ (a (boM pUoee r« obnoodlj paacta&tod dnr| cor 
rodod In sp^lH g 
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'siQf 

-r^t^ cff«(t^iit '^i^^tffrT ■'sn 

'sif^'I'R ^^<t3tffT'< 

Cv2t^r^^J5«lK '<Ff^'1»< I 'i^sot'it S?»< 

t£l^i2t?Ft^C^'t'53T’^'^C5 ’^’(4’ GtP^nrt 
^^^^b'sS/ C^rf^^l 

'*)i^jnc»i 'tiiTi5fi^<<3trft 

^u\ f^<it^ c^i^ '^^’?1c»( . ^c^»i 'STf’iw 

'5rt^rt'4 ^1^ ^^1^^^lc^»^ r<? ^1 '"st^l 

CT ^ si-Jit^^rtC^^ 'Sltf^ C4 i2{<f'R' 

<ir<4^ifk c^sii'o I ’fc^ ^t»(kTt^i 

'®rfRiif*< ^R<il '^wt^ ■£('&3 R*j 1R sfRj<r|c^ '^R 

c^*i«i^''rl ^F<?C'o <f<i II tf^ II 

All this IS mdeecl a gieat advance towaids peiiodie oi 

balanced piose The syntax is not iiiegulai the veib 

IS not diopped oi shifted at will the clauses aie not 

clumsily thiown togethei oi in^eited 

Advance towaids Complete disiegaid of geneial 

matunty not decline ^ c? c? 

hairaony in shoit, the whole tiend 
IS a movement towaids matuiity and not decline, and, if it 
IS not too sweeping to geueiahse, towaids modernity itself 

It would not be stiictly piopei to take into account, as 
specimens of liteiuiy style, the piose ot a few deeds and 
documents which liave come down fiom the 17th and 18th 
centuiies but this “documentary” piose though seldom 

Prose of deeds and into ait, indicate, that by 

docnments what application of piose to an infinite 

they illustrate 

vaiiety of subjects, the light diiec- 
tiou was being taken towaids systematic pipse-wiiting. 
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tomiriia tiia crt‘a<iou of a pro#e*of-ai! vrork In tho«j daje 
of Porgtan liJictndnDO} the application of Dtn^It to the$o 
documonU Id afaot bi^ificaDt ID itself and there iiiecimeni 
show ^omac^]■^ letter wntiug, ouo of the most poworfal 
instniDieDtd in the formation of a genera] prose st^lo, lu 
full o|K.ratiou Before (he Tliin] Literary Confen.Dce in 
North Bengal (Ml(l B S) tho Proaidont tn hu addrea* 
<inu(ed siiecimons of two Bengali Icttcni written by Assamese 
Knigv one of winch dates back io 
uIdCjS."" ' »“■* ‘l** 0*''^' tolG53&lm.' 

Wo quote here lliu iiret named loiter 
datal II77,\mtlcn by Itlljl >^amD^\on to tho Ahome 
King Clmkainfil Siorgadeva 

c>i*R( TrtH" I is«(i •iHis 5n»i I ciHls ?'<»i ftfl-Kw 

wi c.s|*il» •il'ilii ’ratnfar ’isitl's 

^tscss^^firs »^i5 spfi taHis 

^ nrt tl«ie I -oiusi Pit fewtifs 

•lift I tjWcsl lawts 'fill Sli'* O I :n 'STT '‘tt’tW 
HP I Hfip fV pifipi 'isiRh H’il 'fl'Uf'j 

« ??l fp nt bl^Sful ’ttitiesfH atinlll 

'iiitp ftin Ml I 

Ueporu of Uio OoDforeocs ((/(/ora BtAga SVitlifa b<xmm{lana 
3W1|^ A'irvoti (ML/vt|l), PP* 3o>a7>{TliaH wer« flnt pnblithod 

Jtmo 97 1901 bbiI Aagrui 1 1001 Tho first of thew 
loli«rs liju bees (witbootsof lodloatloo of iU sotirco) roprfst«d In 
B^Uya Paneh*ra roL il, p. IG^ 

61 
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Heie IS au extiacib horn the boeoiul loUiii’ dated ISVi 
^aka wufcteu by tlio Abbamese Kiuj^ to Mohammedan 
Faujdai Nawab Aleyai Khan ot Gaidiati 

1 ^’11 1 C«W< ’'t'SC^D 

fIR I “^s I ‘^'^1*1 CFWt ^R'=i "srtR'il 

^$rW^ I 'sitR'G I 'sr^^ 

0\ Ri%t^ ’b? 'srtRc^ 

^ C'st^'K Cft\'=1'a I 'srtRG 

^tRc^^) c^t'< ^C''it^ 

R I 'STt^rK 

^^csi '5 iR^ 1 i<t^<? ^1 

<iRc<i<i> I ^«i c^1 1 

„ , , „ , Fiom the lettei ot Nandakumai to 

Extiai^t fioui Nanua 

kumar’s letter to his son Guiudus publibhed in the 
Gurndas Sahit >/(( Pansat PalukZi (B S 1310, 

pp 62-65)^ 

w d<w'il 

TlC^ 

^£11 cil^W 'Srt^lC'l^ ->1^151 C^ RtRHIRcsI ‘^£^ct?»l 

wt^rl ^^c<i<p tH ^ ^ 

^ ^st^l c^ 

R)R ^ ^=1'® 

<?Rc'®c^*i (?i C5i'ic<p's ll^vs c»i3 

' For the history and text of these documents, see S P, Patuln, 
1306, pp 297-301 and ibid, 1308 The text, however, is taken fi-oni 
a veiy' modern copy of the oiigmal They aie reprinted in Banga 
Sahitya Pai ichaya, vol u, pp 1638 43 
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OTt'iSfi xlsUla 4(444 J14«rB 'J(4l44 firf«(«n8 

frit rnil«ll jpf*l 4ftt4 3 '?<R CWin 4WI*f4>(=I n 

«l4l« T5 4(414 (^4 fka flIPR CT ^ 

4Pfl 4ni444^4 4«*!|4Vt 4l4l4 frfrw C4pr8 f^<a 
ifru ^fltn I 

ThiK IB not altfolatel) tiespicable writing, even though 
IQ the last extract there le an id 
docome^** e\ liable tincture oE Persian due 

partl> |)erliape to the fact that it 
wuB addressed to a }ilohainmedan Nawitb. The saiue 
tendeuQ) u tllu tnited b> the dooumentj dated B S 1125 
and 1 Ld7, relating to the fiai'jnab tnuraph of lUdha 
Mohan Dub {liilkur* \rhicb were published and edited 
b^ it TnUdl m tlie Putnlu from which it la needless 
to quote more than tho followiog short illustraUve 
extract It sp^'oks of the doctnoo * 

*CT 411441 4fr»ll4 «r?4 llltlfr* 

C44tCT 92*' ■JI’PTS 'lift fllHH ia>lt 

sl4l4i TOcimurrs (^^h 4^444 entt? nr^ irtr »rf44ifl 

iUl4l 14fr H >K4 (PR >a<nR C444 '1«1<1H rtn wlwtn 
•((.44 'isl'l't •im r46I4 4(4444 •»r5«4 >Jrtl44l4 4«l4H 414 
nfol 9 144 44HPWt4 414 TO! (4414 4r4»l I*?!! 4^ 44Tt’P' 

4(441 411^ '414144 4'S4-IH 44* Sj* H4l41ill 4»l4H 94* 

Soma loiter* of NaaiUkaioOr tUUd 1730 *ro pabliiLad bj Bor* 
rUgQ in ttw Aaf tMl il paxii* (8«p(ember 1673). Th* Ivtter of 
which qootAllon U gtreo U UaioO 1772. 

In tbU connection it U neceuerj to luentlon th* doduncDU r«la 
Ung to the *lZ*In of LIU UdsjanSrljay pnbUihod In tbs 

Pairik^ 1303 pp. Z-13>04. Injplte of a iligbt rndmlrtore of PartlBi) 
hoe w* hara good apoclmeni of deacHptlTe proae Th* pUMgea, 
bowaTfr *ra too itngtbj for foU qaeuatfon har* 
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«ytbi^r f-sT5j 

>1'»i 4'*? 

i2t^t^t Q ^4fQ ’^'i'A'S '<^Ry1 

C^fl'^CtrC'H "Sltf^'ll r^lt<?t^l^(‘l Q ^i>r3‘(f’ft^l'l 

C^ (?i '5r|c^»i i>{c»i¥ Pi6t4 ^5^1 f^5fr.<T 

"sn^R oi^^c^isf y\fki; 

'5i|;]'<t| siii^i.u 

^^ir<f^t?T OH’Tl^T ^15^1 (71 

C'l? ^'5 ^r< r-^s 3l(;\»)< 

^ c^-^2ffr«r5 3^[-i2jif‘i^ tn^* '4^-i2fir'i‘? m 

^ <11^^ Tr<t^l '5I1T<11 '^‘fl'll'l 
f^iivs <(>r<i4 'si^scri^^ lii<i^\5 r5ft=Tt^r< ^rtf?< ^"flc'ii 

^[^<il f5pt<»'R 'SltFt^T 3t^'4 oT^< T<F1 '5l1C5>»i 

‘illc^f vt<!S^ '5IR'<^T? ^r<iqi 

^r5{v5(ii( 

^■il^^l'R H'QS'^ Pi'll 'TtPl'^ ^1 '^HR^l '^^l?M>ti/ 

ij'S <l><lt^ 5nPl«TR ^st^Cvs ’tl'i^ft^ 

^■^ ^>(><1 -^1 R1C^<1 Ll^Pb vt<i^ Pic’ll 

R*(l ^'StR^ ^ r 1 Rtjt^ ^Rw»i 31^ 

^^<=1 1 

These 17th and 18th eentuiy documents and othei 
piose pieces show that even m the hands oi mouths of 
people, who cannot be stiictly called litemiy, the veinaculai 

in that stage of jii ose-ivi iting had 

acbZ”St,°oJ M ‘1“‘® S“‘ “* ”«'■'> “’"‘“‘‘y “ 

Bengali prose childish babblement The sta^e of 

appientieeship was indeed not ovei 

but it IS good straight-foiwaid Bengali attaining sufficient 

o o 
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rijj'tlnnical niwl \crlxil di^mtx mid kIionmh^ tlie wn\ to 
better if it Imd Kinlcit (lu uxitorv to wnto more 

on^finallv in proM. Trcatire^ on jau nuHlicmo and umlur 
docutucntji or cwitcnc thet»lo<^icnl writing can M.l(loin in 
the \en lutnro of tin* csm lav claim to litcmn com 
petenev or to tile motiM power of tvio but the ilcs?n[)tion 
of npidiUin oml f-ueh otlur tiling liettcr o))|)ortuni 
tieii and mile tlion^jh tin re^onire^ of form and model 
were \ct hiicli OH tliov wtrt* tliev were uk^I \nth Miflioient 
Hbdl IbiH ihoii^b tpiabfied bi^h jiraim indcnl tull 
ami matun. pron) ^t\l( i^^iltoeoim imlectl tvlemtlie 
htnet and raix enn lifld fcarifh Ijoen attained or 
con><iouj*l\ atteinptcvl The nm-'^an htoiA of mattnal 
WTi* )i,t to be ncciinnilati-vl the iieccs^n plant and methwl 
of workin;^ to Iw kIowN ond loinfnlK elahorateil There 
Vk'iii •till cliirDHiiCkH and uneontb handling in>^)iorab!i 
from carlineM* and iniuiatnntv T Salmji^a and other 
worka a^in wntteii an tinv wire for an i ielii>ue and 
e»^tenc ^ect and in a diHictiU lanpiai^ were not \cr\ 
uidei) known or ea«ii\ aectv ible to nil in fact their 
^neral inlluenoi w'a^ not iniieb and thin ma\ br one 
rtnihon wb} their >en tandubli attimpt nt vcrnacnlar 
pro^e-w^tl^^ wa*» not m> widcK taken up or rcadil} 
emulated an it bliould ba\o been Lint the atiiru to 
vernacular w ntin^ from SaiibCnt or Pcr>ian the ^tneral 
chanya of jjrourKl from veive to proue tiie wadeniu), of 
hubjecta and nitthodii tlio proctibin;, of a jurfectU Iiomol_j 
and vernacular bt^le free from obs^nmt) or ornate Saivwint 
coruitructioiiH and lobtl} the example 
iti formil Import' gf plain bubincj<ii-bke narration 

anC« umJ general 

morenienttowi^ilie not olto^ucr demid of cnaracter all 
■“10°'** tbrninrajit a ven great deal Tho 
result oobiored may not liare been 
literature m the prosier benM but the small amount of 
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))Ob\t,i\i* .U‘[iU'\ onu'iit '-lumici iii)f u- to iinintn-'f 

ioiniti) t.iuft 1)1 ti) ( lu‘ liH I tli.U .til llii-' nulK.ttfd .i 

ti\o\t'unnt tow. ml*' lii'ltii in'i Ijiltti j-iom - u i itmi: iiwl 
tlic Lirt-.nliml iwoltttioM III .111 mili'4fiioii-' iiio-.i’ But 

in the \e.u-' wiueh lutloui'il, <lui 1114 d t\ ol poiitie il .ind 
soci d nist.ibdit \ .ind 411101. il dt(.i\ ol (illtuie i oii-'tijneiit 
upon u‘\ (dntion.ii \ cdi.in4t"' ol 4o\t iiinit iit, tin diMlop- 

iiKiit ol Bin4,di pio-i MO I with .1 

nicnt ^ 

lu.uK .iientms li.id (d.ii''.ifl, witli tin 
est.iblisliinent ol [ic.iee .tiid j>io^[.e! it i , bii-.iiu~-. ind let-'ine, 
con4en1.1l to it^ enltu ition, th.il wl h.v\e .14.011 tiit 'oune 
exeici-'C ol el.iboniti. pio-i lint loi tlii^ ine-^tid (Itvelop- 
nient and it" lebiith nndei t*ntiul\ dilleitiit tondilioii", 
Benoal pio^e would li.ne diwelopitl .ilon4 tin liiiL" 
indicated, entiich ■'Cll-niatle .ind }ioine-4iown ‘ 

' Since w ritiiii' the uI)o\ e i !>i »\ on ()M 15 . 114 i!i I’ro^^ I hue -.ci n the 
to\t of GolaK Siu/ihita of JlrniMhan Oii h |)iih!i-hcil ui tJu Putnkii 
1309, pp 00 'jO tt jiurpoics to lu* u brut tu it in nn cuiinoltuu llic 
MS IS uiulnted but it liiu Inca Diipposcd to be not olili t thin tlic Intel 
pint of tlio IStli cental V 'Ihe tieftiiniin^ is in pro'll wlnlc the lintet 
pirt IS in \ erse lU le is uii illustiacu i e\ir u i 

I '5Hi4(=t I I pfi ^ I 

I 1 jnig t?‘n 1 "iipi ^r5i’?‘fi 1 ■sn '4^ 

' Jtg " 4151 ^ 1 ■#! I 5 haci ?, o a ^Iti c 'a 

1 I 1 Jtg ithR J 

^*1 i '3 8 !?ffc[ 4 ^tfi “l I 49 

f%C^ I 
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Tut: U^NUdLI Bidlk 

\\ itii re«i)ec(. to the imnie to the Soraui[>oro Bil>Ie 

u-oliavotlH) follovnu^ cntrv in tuniitiin Diar\ on tho 1th 
Jantwrr 1798 (quoted in C tnt nltthoHn f jtrariU i //isfor/ of 
HtUtcol Truajifufi JM* m Imint Calcutta 1851) ■ — ‘ Tlnw 
mornin^ Uiu Pnndit attended u|M>n uk It uiui observed 
tliat the word Mudj ttakhiftiu would not properlv denomi 
nate tlie whole Uiblc oj it oulv ^iifniheil gtxxl neu’^ a 
term more applicable to tbo Goj*|m? 1 It uu>* tlicn proi>OKnl 
to call the Uiblo Dioruiu SJi>>$/ri but the Pundit said 
SAatfrt onlv meant (liat untint^ which conUnicd coininand. 
or orders \\ o must therefore cull it DJtorm i ita, n 
tha Holv Boot;' On the ISth March I8U0 ' thenrst sheet 
of Matthew HUH pnnto<l On ibo 7lb hebruarv 1501 the 
lirht edition of the Ben^h Non Tostninent utu pnbliahed 
ll comisled of 5 000 cojnu* the cxiitn>e uoa tOi In 
1800, the traiulalioii of tho Old Teetanieot was Hnibhed 
The bookt» of tlio Old Testament oh pnntcd bv 
tbo Seranii»re Prc«i (1801 00) are in t \oJumcx n 
(1) Pentatcnch 1801 (5) Jolnu bother 1809 fd) Job- 

Song of Solomon ISOl (I-) J^aiuh Mnloohi, IbOo 
Iccordm^ to tho ScmmiMiro iUmoin however the (Iafet< 
of publication are (1) ISO* (3)1800,(3) 1803 (1)1807 
'Vhe Mftdoin however ore not nlwuvK relmble ni tine rcsjiect 
The P&altcr ap|K!ani to liave been ii>sucd sejnratcl} in 180i3 

Tbe Jai« U Incorructt/ fflreu u lb03 tjr mncilj Ch. Sen (Hut oj 
Lonf and Lil 1011 p. S«/S) Bco T«nLb dfcuoir Appendix. 
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In 1803, the beeond edition of the Bengali New Testament 
was eoninieiiced and in 1806, it was leady, 1500 copies 
The 1)1 oof -sheets weie examined by eveiy one of the 
iniSbionaiies, and, in addition to this, Caiey and Maishman 
went thiougli it, veise by veise, one leading the Gieek, 
the othei the Benoali text In 1 80‘), the Old Testament 
was published and iii tlie same veai, the whole Bible 
ap[)eaied in hve laige lolumes It was the woik ot 
Ctiie\’s own hand (mamisciipts may be seen still in the 
j ossessiou ot the Seianijioie Baptist Missionaiies) , foi, 
Waid, wilting some yeais subsecpiently , mentions that 
Caiey wiote with his own pen the whole of the five 
\ohitnes ” In 1809, a thud edition of the New Testa- 
ment went to the Pi ess, consisting ot 100 copies and 
came out in 18 iL It was a toho edition The fonith 
edition ot the New' Testament was commenced in 1813 
and [inblibhed in 1817 (5,000 copies) [the date is wiongly 
gueiias 1816 in the tenth , the sixth edition of the 

New' Testament and thud edition ot the Old in 1820, 8th 
edition ot the w'liolo Bible in T832 the text of this levised 
edition 111 double columns is divided into two paits 
1 Genesis Bsthei, p 20 1 2 Job Malachi and the 

New 'restament ])p ()2 3 The New Testament has a 

sopaiate title-page, w'ltli d vte 1832 in Bengali, and 1833 
in English lignies Othei unpoitant subsequent traiisla- 
iioiis ot the Bible aie 

(1) The Old 'L'estanient tiauslated tiom the oiiginal 
llehiew h) l)i \V Yates and the Calcutta Baptist 
Mi^'^ionuic^ with iialiM* assistants, pp 81r3, Calcutta 
Ibtt 'I’he New 'IVslament tiaiislated b} Di Yates, 
Cdiiitti lS5i, ind also an edition punted toi the Biitisli 
uid I'uiLign Bible bueiet} 2 \ols in Roman ehaiactei, 
Ljiidmi, Ibi't I’hu whole Bible tnuislated out ot the oii- 
giiiil toagius b\ W Y'aies and othei Calcutta Baptist 
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"Mbisiormneft with native nstisUntB, pp 1144, Calcntta 
1&45 

(2) Tho above rovited bj J Wenger pp 11J9 C»I 
cntto, 1801 A repnot In aroaller nxa appcaml in 1867, 
edited vrtth alight allcmtiont b} C B Lems 

(i) The Hol^ Bible m Bengali with reference* Iran*' 
latcd b^ the Baptist Arissiommes with Bengali assistants 
Revised edition by 0 H Route pp, 816 267 Calcutta 
1897 

(4) The New Testament tranalited by J F Ellerlon 
pp OD*! Calcutta 1810 

The diRerint books of the Bible pnblisbed separately 
are not cnentioned here the earliest being Matthew 
(1800) to which were annexed some of the most 
remarkable prophecies to the Old TesUment respeobng 
Cbnst ’ The next >n chronological order of publicatioD 
was Pentateuch (1801) 
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ShOST, ho KoT| ha K( HENKSHI, YALEE ah DAN}tKAKEIl 

Ek K| henkshij yalee clek| hilek ek danikak b| halo ek 
tookia poneerei apan mookj he l0| i| ya ek gaeh| her daler 
oopoi bosh| ya ioh| yach; he, fcutk| hyonafc k| henksh| yalee 
bibeehona koiite lagilo je emon shoo shwadoo gi-asb kemon 
korii ya hat konte paiibo Kohilek, he pii, ye kak a3i 
shokale tomake dek| hi| ya ami boio shontooshto hO| lya- 
eh| hi , tomar shoondui moniti ai oojjol palok amai 
ehok| yei 3yoti, jodi nomiota kiome toomi onoogroho 
koU| ya amake ektee gan sboonaj ite, tobe nishsbondeho 
3anitam 30 tomai shwoi tomar ai ai goonei shoman bote 
Anondonmotto kak e] i onoonoyo kotj hate b] hooh| ya 
tahake apan shooiei poupatee dek| ha^ ibai 30Dye mook| h 
k| boolilek tok| bon poneei neeche poii| lo, taha tok| honi 
k| benkshi| yalee oot) ha| i| ya l0| i| ya 3O1 yo 30okta 
piosht| ban koiilek, ai danikakke obshoro kiome apou 
mittj hya goiiraai k| bed koiite iak| hi| ya gelo 

Ihai Pi hoi e| 1, 3ek 'hane aiopit ko| t] ha piobesh koie 
shek| hane gnyan goehai lop pa, e 

The system of ti'aiisliteiation adopted by Gilebiist for 
Bengali was substantially the same as that devised by him 
foi Hindoosthani, Peisian, Arabic and Sanseiit It was 
on a phonetic basis and it attempted to leudei by means of 
English spelling the sounds of Bengali, without any lefei- 
enee to the established oithogmphy of the language, even 
in the case of Sanseiit woids The Roman vowels had 
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their valaes The nv»l eyitein of Sir AVilbam 

Joues Ter> properly adopted the Italiao or Latan values 
of the Komao vowels aud this ejstem modified Wilson 
aod Hunter hnally won the day Gilchnet uses o for H, 
the Sausont and Hiadoetbani sonnd of s being regularly 
represented by « ^ is denoted by i and ^ by ee ^ is 

represented by oo aud ^ by oo and $jk is used for 
t being used wherever these lettera are so prononnced The 
cerebrals are in italic* t I r the <4 of the aspirate la 
separated from the stop letter b^ a bar as m Sir William 
Jones s system J ^ Oilohnat ueee k for not o, 
as LB done by Jones, so that with the former u J| A, not 
c^ h For agam he never employs s or n His system, 

whatever may be its &al(B bas at least the merit of 
cqofutenoy 
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Eaely Christian Periodicals (Bengali) 

The Samachai Baopan and the BigHaisan weie not 
piopeily speaking, missionaiy papeis foi lehgious con- 
troveisy was sedulously avoided The fiist Christian period- 
ical was the Gospel Magazine (8vo pp 1-16), English 
and Bengali, commenced m 1819 by the Missionaiies of 
the London Missionaiy Society and continued till 1823 
Then came the Evangelist, edited by Rev J Robinson and 
staited in 1843 by the Baptist Association it was m 
existence for thiee yeais The bpaclesaka was commenced 
in 1847 and edited by J Wengei, continued till 1857, 
when the editoi went home, it was leeommenced in 1863 
attei his letuin and ultimately ceased in 1865 The 
Satgainaba edited by the missionaiies of the Chuich of 
England, was begun in 1849 hve volumes appear to have 
been published The Aiuondaga, a foitmghtly joumal, 
was staited in 1856 by the Calcutta Tmct Society The 
hrst editoi was Rev Lalbehan Ee These aie, in then 
chronological oidei, all the puiely Chiistian peiiodicals, 
published duiing the first half of the centuiy 
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bsHLY CitBIbTLiS TlLlCTt* 

It IK impoi&'iblo, if It IK at all uorth while to draw up 
a coQipleto likt of the carK Chnotian tracts in Ikn^i 
V prclt) fair lu>t mil be found iit Murdoch ( aialo^ue of 
Ckn*Uii» ferMietifir ! tter>itnre of India Madran 1870 
pp |xl] ilut this IK b) no nii’ans cxhaiiilut Seo 
alx) liOiib (IS68) Iteturu tf tad }f nhugs 

etc (IS jo) hdnrn lUlafmy to Hensah l*nLlirattun» {\SihQ) 
borne of thoe (racls may U. found in the Strampore 
Colk^t Librar) and oilier mi»-»ionar> emtivK See ahso 
Ulumliardt, Catilo^ue f Ika$alt Printr,! ta fit 

ItniiJi Mntetna txwiX CitatoQar f li(u$oh U mtt m tke laita 
Ojjlct , Mtnjfcr (.atnlo^Hf Oj Bta^aU PhUi itiuan (18ft)) 
biipplcaienU Lon^ k hetum Julaltng to liengalt PnkltCiiltoHt 
(1850) and iiiumcraleK oui) ihofo miNiiouar) publicatiooe 
uhicli Were pnuted after 1805 
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